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INTEODUCTION. 

The late opinions of Mr. Burke furnished more matter 
of astonishment to those who had distantly observed, 
than to those who had correctly examined, the system 
of his former political life. An abhorrence for abstract 
politics, a predilection for aristocracy, and a dread of 
innovation, have ever been among the most sacred 
articles of his public creed : and it was not likely that 
at his age he should abandon, to the invasion of auda- 
cious novelties, opinions which he had received so 
early and maintained so long, — which had been forti- 
fied by the applause of the great and -the assent of the 
wise, — which he had dictated to so many illustrious 
pupils, and supported against so many distinguished 
opponents. Men who early attain eminence repose in 
their first creed, to the neglect of the progress of the 
human mind subsequent to its adoption; and when, 
as in the present case, it has burst forth into action, 
they regard it as a transient madness, worthy only of 
pity or derision. They mistake it for a mountain 
torrent that will pass away with the storm that gave 
it birth : they know not that it is the stream of hu- 
man opinion m omne volubilis cmwrc, •which the acces- 
sion of every day will swell, and which is destined to 
sweep into the same oblivion the resistance of learned 
sophistry, and of powerful oppression. 

But there still remained ample matter of astonish- 
ment in the Philippic of Mr Burke. He might 
deplore the sanguinary excesses, — he might deride 
the visionary policy, that seemed to him to tarnish 
the lustre of the Ee volution , but i% was hard to 
suppose that he would exhaust against it every 

* The speech on the Ai my Estimates, 9th Feb, 17,90.— Ed. 
b 2 
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epithet of contumely and opprobium that language 
can furnish to indignation ; that the rage of his decla- 
mation would not for one moment be suspended, and 
that his heart would not betray one faint glow of 
triumph, at the splendid and glorious delivery of so 
great a people. All was invective : the authors mi 
admirers of the Revolution, — every man who did 
not execrate it, even his own most enlightened and 
accomplished friends, — were devoted to odium and, 
ignominy. The speech did not stoop to argument ; the 
whole was dogmatical and authoritative : the cause 
seemed decided without discussion, — the anathema 
fulminated before trial. 

But the ground of the opinions of this famous 
speech, which, if we may believe a foreign journalist, 
will form an epoch in the history of the eccentricities 
of the human mind, was impatiently expected in a 
work soon after announced. The name of the author, 
the importance of the subject, and the singularity of 
his opinions, all contributed to infame the public cu- 
riosity, which, though it languished in a subsequent 
delay, has been revived by the appearance, and wiib 
be rewarded by the perusal of the work.* 

It is certainly m every respect a performance, of 
which to form a correct estimate would prove one of 
the most arduous efforts of critical skill— 

a We scaicely can praise it, or blame it too much,” f 

Argument, every where dexterous and specious, some- 
times grave and profound, clothed in the most rich 
and various imagery, and aided by Hie most pathetic 
and picturesque description, speaks the opulence and 
the powers of that mind, of P which age has neither 
dimmed the discernment, nor enfeebled the fancy,— 
neither repressed the ardour, nor narrowed the 

The Reflections on ® Revolution m Pi once, published in 
1790 — Ed 

f Retaliation. — Ed. 
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Tange. Yiralent encomiums on urbanity, and inflam- 
matory harangues against violence, homilies of moral 
and religious mysticism, better adapted to the amuse- 
ment than to the conviction of an incredulous age, 
though they may rouse the languor of at&ntion, can 
never be dignified by the approbation of the under- 
standing. 

Of the senate and people of France, Mr. Burke’s 
language is such as might have been expected to- 
wards a country which his fancy has peopled only 
with plots, assassinations, and massacres, and all the 
brood of dire chimeras which are the offspring of a 
prolific imagination, goaded by an ardent and de- 
luded sensibility. The glimpses of benevolence, which 
irradiate this gloom of invective, arise only from 
generous illusion, — from misguided and misplaced 
compassion. His eloquence is not .at leisure to de- 
plore the fate of beggared aitisans, and famished 
peasants — the victims of suspended industry, and 
languishing commerce. The sensibility which seems 
scared by the homely miseries of the vulgar, is 
attracted only by the splendid sorrows of royalty, 
and agonises at the slenderest pang that assails the 
heart of sottishness or prostitution, if they are placed 
by fortune on a throne.* To the English fi lends of 

** The fulgar clamour which has been raised with such ma- 
lignant art against the friends of fieedom, as the apostles of tur- 
bulence and sedition, has not even spared the obscunty of my 
name To sti angers I can only vindicate myself by defying the 
authois ot such clamours to discovei one passage in this volume 
not m the highestfftegiee favourable to peace and stable govern- 
ment • those to w^om I am known would, I believe, be slow to 
impute any sentiments of violence to a temper which the paitiahty 
of my friends must confess to be indolent, and the hostility of 
enemies will not deny to be mild I have been accused, by 
valuable fuends, of treating with ungeneious levity the misfor- 
tunes of the Royal Family of Frftficc. They will not however 
suppose me capable of delibeiately violating^the saeiedness of 
miseiy m a palace or a cottage , and I smceicly lament that I 
should have been betiayed into expiessions which admitted that 
consti action.” — (Advei tisement to the thud, edition ) — J2i>. 
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French freedom, his language is contemptuous, illi- 
beral, and scurrilous. In one of the ebbings of his 
fervour, he is disposed not to dispute “them good in- 
tentions : M but he abounds in intemperate sanies and 
ungenerous insinuations, which wisdom ought to have 
checked, as ebullitions of passion, — which genius 
ought to have disdained, as weapons of controversy. 

The arrangement of his work is as singular as 
the matter. Availing himself of all the privileges 
of epistolary effusion, in their utmost latitude and 
laxity, he interrupts, dismisses, and resumes ai'gu- 
ment at pleasure. His subject is as extensive as 
pohtical science : his allusions and excursions reach 
almost every region of human knowledge. It must 
be confessed that m this miscellaneous and desultory 
warfare, the superiority of a man of genius over com- 
mon men is infinite. He can cover the most igno- 
minious retreat by a brilliant allusion : he can parade 
his arguments with masterly generalship, where they 
are strong ; he can escape from an untenable position 
into a splendid declamation; he can sap the most 
impregnable conviction by pathos, and put to flight a 
host of syllogisms with a sneer ; absolved from the 
laws of vulgar method, he can advance a group of 
magnificent horrors to make a breach in our hearts, 
through which the most undisciplined rabble of argu- 
ments may enter m triumph. 

Analysis and ipethod, like the discipline and ar- 
mour of modern nations, Correct in some measure 
the inequalities of controversial dexterity, and level 
on the intellectual field the giant and the dwarf. 
Let us then analyse the production of Mr. Burke, and, 
dismissing what is extraneoifs and ornamental, we 
shall discover certain leading questions, of which the 
decision is indispensable to the point at issue. The 
natural order of these topics will dictate the method 
of reply. Mr. Burke, availing himself of the inde- 
finite and equivocal term “ devolution ” has alto- 
gether reprobated that transaction. The first ques- 
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tion, therefore, that arises, regards the general expe- 
diency and necessity of a devolution m France. This 
is followed by the discussion of the composition and 
conduct of the National Assembly, of the popular 
excesses which attended the Bevolution, And of the 
new Constitution that is to result from it. The 
conduct of its English admirers forms the last topic, 
though it is with rhetorical inversion first treated by 
Mr. Burke; as if the propriety of approbation should 
be determined before the discussion of the merit or 
demerit of what was approved. In pursuance of this 
analysis, the following sections will comprise the sub- 
stance of our refutation. 

Sect. L The General Expediency and Necessity of 
a Revolution in France. 

Sect. TL The Composition and Character of the Na- 
tional Assembly considered. 

Sect. III. The Popular Excesses which attended , or 
followed , the Revolution . 

Sect. IY. The New Constitution of France. 

Sect. Y. The Conduct of its English Admirers justified. 

With this reply to Mr. Burke will be mingled 
some strictures on the late publication of M. de 
Calonne> That minister, who has for some time ex- 
hibited to the eyes of indignant Europe the spectacle 
of an exiled robber living in the*most splendid im- 
punity, has, with an effrontery that beggars invective, 
assumed in his work the tone of afflicted patriotism, 
and delivers his polluted Philippics as the oracles of 
persecuted virtue. Hs work is more methodical than 
that of his coadjutor.f Of his financial calculations it 

Be PEtat de la Prance London, 1790. — Ed. 
t It cannot be denied that the production M. de Calonne is 
“ eloquent, able,” and certainly very “ instructive *’ in what regards 
his own character and designs But it contains one instance of 
hisloncal ignorance so egregious, that I cannot resist quoting it. 
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may be remarked, tliat in a work professedly popular 
they afford the strongest presumption of fraud. Their 
extent and intricacy seem contrived to extort assent 
from public indolence ; for men will rather believe 
than exanfine them. His inferences are so outrage- 
ously incredible, that most men of sense will think it 
more safe to trust their own plain conclusions than 
to enter such a labyimth of financial sophistry* The 
only part of his production that here demands reply, 
is that which relates to general political questions. 
Remarks on what 1m has offered concerning them will 
naturally find a place under the corresponding sec- 
tions of the reply to Mr. Burke. Its most important 
view is neither literary nor argumentative : it appeals 
to judgments more decisive than those of criticism, 
and aims at wielding weapons more formidable than 
those of logic. It is the manifesto of a Counter- 
Revolution, and its obvious object is to inflame eveiy 
passion and interest, real or supposed, that has 
received any shock in the establishment of freedom. 
He probes the bleeding wounds of the princes, the 
nobility, the priesthood, and the great judicial 
aristocracy: he adjures one body by its dignity de- 
graded, another by its inheritance plundered, and a 
third by its authority destroyed, to repair to the holy 
banner of his philanthropic crusade. Confident in 
the protection of all the monarchs of Europe, whom 
he alarms for thg security of their thrones, and, 
having insured the moderation of a fanatical rabble, 
by giving out among them the savage war-iohoop of 
atheism, he already fancies himself in full march to 
Paris, not to re-instate the deposed despotism (for ho 
disclaims the purpose, and whfi would not trust such 

In his long discussion of the pretensions of the Assembly to the 
title of a “ National Convention,” he deduces the ongm of that 
word from Scotland, where he informs us (p, 328 ), “ On lui 
donna le nom de Convention Ecossoise , le rcsultat de ses delibc- 
latxons fut appelle ‘ Covenant ’ et ceux qm I’a^oient souscrit ou 
qm y adheroient 4 Covenanter!’” 
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virtuous disavowals ? ), but at the head of this army 
of priests, mercenaries, and fanatics, to dictate, as the 
tutelary genius of France, the establishment of a just 
and temperate freedom, obtained without* commotion 
and without carnage, and equally hostile toathe inter- 
ested ambition of demagogues and the lawless autho- 
rity of kings. Crusades were an effervescence of chi- 
valry, and the modern St. Francis has a knight for 
the conduct of these crusaders, who will convince Mr. 
Burke that the age of chivalry is not past, nor the 
glory of Europe gone for ever. The Compte d’Artois*, 
that scion worthy of Henry the Great, the rival of the 
Bayards and Sidneys, the new model of French knight- 
hood, is to issue from Turin with ten thousand cava- 
liers, to deliver the peerless and immaculate Antoi- 
netta of Austria from the durance vile m which she 
has so long been immured m the Tuillenes, from the 
swords of the discourteous knights <3f Paris, and the 
spells of the sable wizards of democracv. 


SECTION L 

THE GENERAL EXPEDIENCY AND NECESSITY OF A 
REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 

It is asserted in many passages of *Mr. Burke’s work, 
though nowhere with that precision which the im- 
portance of the assertion demanded, that the French 
[Revolution was not only m its parts reprehensible, but 
in the whole was absufd, inexpedient, and unjust ; yet 
he has nowhere exactly informed us what he under- 
stands by the term. The “ French Revolution,” in 
its most popular sense, perhaps, would be understood 

“ Ce digne rejeton du grand Henri ” Calonne. “ Un nouveau 
module de la Chevalene Pian§oise.” — Ibid. pp. 413 — 414, 
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in England to consist of those splendid events that 
formed the prominent portion of its exterior, — the 
Parisian revolt, the capture of the Bastille, and the 
submission of the King. But these memorable events, 
though they strengthened and accelerated, could not 
constitute a political revolution, which must include 
a change of government. But the term, even when 
limited to that meaning, is equivocal and wide. It is 
capable of three senses. The King’s recognition of 
the rights of the States-General to a share m the 
legislation, was a change m the actual government of 
France, where the whole legislative and executive 
power had, without the shadow of an interruption, 
for nearly two centuries been enjoyed by the crown ; 
in that sense the meeting of the States-General was 
the Revolution, and the 5th of May was its sera. The 
union of the three Orders in one assembly was a most 
important change in the forms and spirit of the legis- 
lature ; this too may be called the Revolution, and the 
23d of June will be its mra. This body, thus united, 
are forming a new Constitution * ; this may be also 
called a Revolution, because it is of all the political 
changes the most important, and its epoch will be 
determined by the conclusion of the labours of the 
National Assembly. Thus equivocal is the import of 
Mr. Burke’s expressions. To extricate them from 
this ambiguity, a rapid survey of these events will 
be necessary. It will prove, too, the fairest and most 
forcible confutation of his arguments. It will best 
demonstrate the necessity and justice of all the suc- 
cessive changes in the state of France, which formed 
what is called the “ Revolution.” It will discriminate 
legislative acts from popular excesses, and distinguish 
< transient confusion from permanent establishment/ It 
will evince the futility and fallacy of attributing to 
the conspiracy of individuals, or bodies, a Revolution 
which, whether it be beneficial or injurious, was pro- 

* The Vmdiciaa Gallic® was published m Apul, 1731.-— En. 
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duced only by general causes, and in which the most 
conspicuous individual produced little real effect. 

The Constitution of France resembled in the earlier 
stages of its progress the other Gothic governments 
of Europe The history of its decline and <*he causes 
of its extinction are abundantly known. Its infancy 
and youth were like those of the English government. 
The Champ de Mars , and the Wittenagemot> — the 
tumultuous assemblies of rude conquerors, — were in 
both countries melted down into representative bodies. 
But the downfai of the feudal aristocracy happening 
m France before commerce had elevated any other 
class of citizens into importance, its power devolved 
on the crown. From the conclusion of the fifteenth 
century the powers of the States-General had almost 
dwindled into formalities. Their momentary re- 
appearance under Henry IH. and Louis XIII. served 
only to illustrate their insignificance : ‘their total disuse 
speedily succeeded. 

The intrusion of any popular voice was not likely 
to be tolerated in the reign of Louis XIV. — a reign 
which has been so often celebrated as the zenith of 
warlike and literary splendour, but which has always 
appeared to me to be the consummation of whatever 
is afflicting and degrading m the history o&the human 
race. Talent seemed, in that reign, robbed of the 
conscious elevation, — of the erect and manly port, 
which is its noblest associate and its surest indication. 
The mild purity of Fenelon, — t?ie lofty spirit of 
Bossuet, — the masculine mind of Boileau, — the sub- 
lime fervour of Corneille, — were confounded by the 
contagion of ignominious and indiscriminate servility. 
It seemed as if the “ ifepresentative majesty” of the 
genius and intellect of man were prostrated before the 
shrine of a sanguinary and dissolute tyrant, who prac- 
tised the corruption of courts without their mildness, 
and incurred the guilt of wars withflit their glory. 
I-Iis highest praise is to have supported the stage trick 
of Royalty with effect : and it is surely difficult to con- 
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ceive any* character more odious and despicable, than 
that of a puny libertine, who, under the frown of a 
strumpet, or a monk, issues the mandate that is to 
murder virtuous citizens, — to desolate happy and 
peaceful feamlets, — to wring agonising tears from 
widows and orphans. Heioism. has a splendour that 
almost atones for its excesses: but what shall we 
think of him, who, from the luxurious and dastardly 
security in which he wallows at Versailles, issues with 
calm and cruel apathy his orders to butcher the Pio- 
testants of Languedoc, or to lay m ashes the villages 
of the Palatinate ? On the recollection of such scenes, 
as a scholar, I blush for the prostitution of letteis, — 
as a man, I blush for the patience of humanity. 

But the despotism of this reign was pregnant with 
the great events which have signalised our age : it 
fostered that literature which was one day destined 
to destroy it. The profligate conquests of Louis have 
eventually proved the acquisitions of humanity ; and 
his usurpations have served only to add a larger por- 
tion to the great body of freemen. The spirit of his 
policy was inherited by his successor: the rage of 
conquest, repxessed for a while by the torpid despotism 
of Fleury, burst forth with renovated violence in the 
latter part of the reign of Louis XY. Franco, ex- 
hausted alike by the misfortunes of one war and the 
victories of another, groaned under a weight of impost 
and debt, which it was equally difficult to remedy or 
to endure. But the profligate expedients were ex- 
hausted by which successive ministers had attempted 
to avert the great crisis, in which the credit and power 
of the government must perish. 

The wise and benevolent ''administration of M. 
Turgot though long enough for his own glory, was 


Lotus XVI called l to his councils the two most vittuous 
menm his dominions, M Turgot and M. dc Lamoignon Male* 
sneibes. Few things could have been more unexpected than that 
such a piomotion should have been made, and still fewer have 
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too sliort, and perhaps too early, for those salutary 
and grand reforms which his genius had conceived, 
and his virtue would have effected. The aspect of 

moie discredited the sagacity and humbled the wisdom of man 
than that so little good should ultimately have spiung fiom so 
glorious an occunence M Tuigot appears beyond most other 
men to have been guided m the exertion of his original genius 
and comprehensive intellect by impaitial and indefatigable bene- 
volence He prefeired nothing to the discovery of truth but the 
interest of mankind ; and he was ignorant of nothing of which he 
did not foicgo the attainment, that he might gain time for the 
practice of his duty. Co-operating with the illustrious men who 
laid the foundation of the science of political economy, his 
writings were distinguished from theirs by the simplicity, the 
geometrical older, and piecision of a mind without passion, 
intent only on the progress of reason towards truth The cha- 
lactei ofM. Tuigot consideied as a pnvate philosopher, or as an 
inferior magistrate, seems to have appioached moie neai the 
ideal model of a peifect sage than that of any other man of the 
modem woild But he was destined lathcf to mstiuct than le- 
foim mankind. Like Bacon (whom he so much resembled m 
tlie vast range of his intellect) he came into a court, and, like 
Bacon, — though fiom fai noblei causes, — befell The noble 
enoi of supposing men to be moie dismteiested and enlightened 
than they aie, betiayed him Though he had deeply studied 
human nature, he disdained that disci etion and dexterity without 
which wisdom must return to her cell, and leave the dominion of 
the world to cunning The instalments of 3ns benevolence de- 
pended on others but the souices of his own happiness were in- 
dependent, and ho left behind him in the mmds of his friends 
that enthusiastic attachment and profound 1 everence with which, 
when supenoi attainments were moie laic, the sages of antiquity 
inspired their disciples. The vntue of Mtie Lamoignon was of 
a less peifect hut of a softer and more natuial kind Descended 
from one of the most lllustnous families of the Fiench magistiaey, 
he was early called to high offices He employed his influence 
chiefly m lightening the fetters which impeded the fiee exeicise 
of leason ; and he exeited^ns courage and his eloquence in de- 
fending the people against oppressive taxation While he was a 
minister, he had piepaied the means of abolishing arbitrary im- 
prisonment No pait of science or ait was foreign to his elegant 
leisure His vntue was without effort or system, and his bene- 
volence was prone to diffuse itself in a sort^f pleasantry and 
even drollery In this lespect he icsembled Sir Thomas More, 
and it is remaikable that this playfulness — the natuial com- 
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purity and talent spread a natural alarm among the 
minions of a court ; and they easily succeeded in the 
expulsion of such rare and obnoxious intruders* The 
magnificent* ambition of M. de Yergermes, the urilliant, 
profuse, and rapacious career of M de Calonne, the 
feeble and irresolute violence of M. de Brienno, — all 
contributed their share to swell this financial em- 
barrassment. The deficit , or inferiority of the revenue 
to the expenditure, at length rose to the enormous 
sum of 115 millions of livres, or about 4,750,000?, 
annually.* This was a disproportion between income 
and expense with which no government, and no indi- 
vidual, could long continue to exist. 

In this exigency there was no expedient left, but 
to guarantee the ruined credit of bankrupt despotism 
by the sanction of the national voice. The States- 
General were a dangerous mode of collecting it: re- 
course was, therefore, had to the Assembly of the 
Notables ; a mode well known m the history of France, 
in which the King summoned a number of individuals, 
selected, at his discretion, from the mass, to advise 
him m great emergencies. They were little hotter 
than a popular Privy Council. They were neither 
recognised nor protected bylaw: their precarious and 
subordinate existence hung on the nod of despotism* 
The Notables were accordingly called together by 
M. de Calonne, who has now the inconsistent arrogance 
to boast of the schemes which he laid before them, 
as the model of thS Assembly whom he traduces. ' lie 
proposed, it is true, the equalisation of imposts and the 


panion of a simple and innocent mind — attended both these 
illustrious men to the scaffold on r which they were -judicially 
murdeied” — MS Er> 

* For this we have the authority of M de Calonne himself, 
p 56. This was the account presented to the Notables m April, 
1787 He, indeef, makes some deductions on account of part of 
this deficit being expirable but this is of no consequence to our 

purpose, which is to view the influence of the present uigcncy, 

the political, not the financial, state of the question. 
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abolition of the pecuniary exemptions of the Nobility 
and Clergy; and the difference between his system 
and that of the Assembly is only in what makes the 
sole distinction in human actions — its end.* He would 
have destroyed the privileged Orders, as obstacles to 
despotism : they have destroyed them, as derogations 
from freedom. The object of his plans was to facili- 
tate fiscal oppression : the motive of theirs is to fortify 
general liberty. They have levelled all Frenchmen 
as men : he would have levelled them all as slaves. 
The Assembly of the Notables, however, soon gave a 
memorable proof, how dangerous are all public meet- 
ings of men, even without legal powers of control, to 
the permanence of despotism They had been assem- 
bled by M. de Calonne to admire the plausibility and 
splendour of his speculations, and to veil the extent 
and atrocity of his rapine : but the fallacy of the one 
and the profligacy of the other wef-e detected with 
equal ease. Illustrious orators, who have since found 
a nobler sphere for their talents, in a more free and 
powerful Assembly, exposed the plunderer. Detested 
by the Nobles and Clergy, of whose privileges he had 
suggested the abolition , undermined m the favour of 
the Queen, by his attack on one of her favourites, 
(Breteuil) ; exposed to the fury of the people, and 
dreading the terrors of judicial prosecution, he speedily 
sought refuge in England, without the recollection of 
one virtue, or the applause of one party, to console his 
retreat. Thus did the Notables destroy their creator. 
Little appeared to be done to a superficial observer : 
but to a discerning eye, all was done ; for the de- 
throned authority of Public Opinion was restored. 

The succeeding Ministers, uninstructed by the 
example of their predecessors, by the destruction of 
public credit, and by the fermentation of the popular 
mind, hazarded measures of a still more preposterous 
and perilous description. The usurf&tion of some 
share in the sovereignty by the Parliament of Paris 
had become popular and venerable, because its ten- 
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deucy was useful, and its exercise virtuous. That 
body had, as it is well known, claimed a right, which, 
in fact, amounted to a negative on all the acts of the 
King: — th&y contended, that the registration of his 
edicts by them was necessary to give them force. 
They would, in that case, have possessed the same 
share of legislation as the King of England. It is 
unnecessary to descant on the historical fallacy, and 
political inexpediency, of doctrines, which would vest 
in a narrow aristocracy of lawyers, who had bought 
their places, such extensive powers. It cannot be 
denied that their resistance had often proved salutary, 
and was some feeble check on the capricious wanton- 
ness of despotic exaction : but the temerity of the 
Minister now assigned them a more important part. 
They refused to register two edicts for the creation 
of imposts, averring that the power of imposing taxes 
was vested only in the national representatives, and 
claiming the immediate convocation of the Stafces- 
General of the kingdom * the Minister banished them 
to Troyes. But he soon found how much the French 
were changed from that abject and frivolous people, 
which had so often endured the exile of its magis- 
trates : Paris exhibited the tumult and clamour of a 
London Mob. The Cabinet, which could neither ad- 
vance nor recede with safety, had recourse to the 
expedient of a compulsory registration. The Duke of 
Orleans, and the magistrates who protested against 
this execrable mockery, were exiled or imprisoned. 
But all these hacknied expedients of despotism were 
in vam. ^ These struggles, which merit notice only 
as they illustrate the progressive energy of Public 
Opinion, were followed by events still less equivocal. 
Lettres de Cachet were issued against MM. d’Espre- 
menil and Goeslard. They took refuge m the sanc- 
tuary of justice, and the Parliament pronounced them 
under the safeguard of the law and the King. A 
deputation was sent to Versailles, to in heat Mb Ma- 
jesty to listen to sage counsels, and Pans expected, 
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with impatient solicitude, the result. When towards 
mi dnight, a "body of two thousand troops marched to 
the palace where the Parliament were seated, and 
their Commander, entering into the Coult of Peers, 
demanded his victims, a loud and unanimous accla- 
mation replied, — “ We are all d’Espremenxl and Goes- 
lard 1 ” These magistrates surrendered themselves ; 
and the satellite of despotism led them off m triumph, 
amid the execrations of an aroused and indignant 
people. These spectacles were not without their 
effect : the spirit of resistance spread daily over 
France. The intermediate commission of the States 
of Bretagne, the States of Dauphine, and many other 
public bodies, began to assume a new and menacing 
tone. The Cabinet was dissolved by its own feeble- 
ness, and M. Neckar was recalled. 

That Minister, probably upright, and not illiberal, 
but narrow, pusillanimous, and entailgled by the ha- 
bits of detail * m which he had been reared, possessed 
not that erect and intrepid spirit, — those enlarged 
and original views, which adapt themselves to new 
combinations of circumstances, and sway m the great 
convulsions of human affairs. Accustomed to the 
tranquil accuracy of commerce, or tli£ elegant amuse- 
ments of literature, he was called on to 

“ Ride in the whnlwmd, and direct the storm.” f 

He seemed superior to his privacy while he was limited 
to it, and would have been adjudged* by history equal 
to his elevation had he never been elevated. | The 

The late celebrated Dr Adam Smith always held this opinion 
of Neckar, whom he had known intimately when a banker m 
Pans He predicted the falf of his fame when his talents should 
he brought to the test, and always emphatically said, “ He is but 
a man of detail ” At a time when the commercial abilities of Mr. 
Eden, the present Lord Auckland, weie the theme of protuse 
eulogy, Di Smith characterised him m the sam%words 
f Addison, The Campaign. — Ed. 

J Major privato visus, dum pnyatus fuit, et omnium consensu 
capax imperu, nisi unperasset. — Tacitus, Hist. lib. u cap, 40. 
VOL. HI. 0 
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reputation of few men, it is true, lias been exposed to 
so severe a test ; and a generous observer will be dis- 
posed to scrutinise less rigidly the claims of a states- 
man, who has retired with the applause of i?o party, 
— who i$ detested by the aristocracy as the instru- 
ment of their ruin, and despised by the democratic 
leaders for pusillanimous and fluctuating policy. But 
had the character of M. Neekar possessed more origi- 
nality or decision, it could have had little influence 
on the fate of France. The minds of men had re- 
ceived an impulse; and individual aid and individual 
opposition were equally vain. Ills views, no doubt, 
extended only to palliation; but he was involved in a 
stream of opinions and events, of winch no force 
could resist the current, and no wisdom adequately 
predict the termination. He is represented by hi. do 
Calonne as the Lord Sunderland of Louis XVI. sedu- 
cing the King to destroy Ins own power . but he had 
neither genius nor boldness for such designs. 

To return to our rapid survey: — The autumn of 
1788 was peculiarly distinguished by the enlightened 
and disinterested patriotism of the States of Dau- 
phine. They furnished, m many respects, a model 
for the future senate of France. Like them they 
deliberated amidst the terrors of mimstenal ven- 
geance and military execution. They annihilated 
the absurd and destructive distinction of Orders ; the 
three estates were melted into a Provincial Assembly ; 
they declared, that the right of imposing taxes re- 
sided ultimately in the States-General of France ; and 
they voted a deputation to the King to solicit the 
convocation of that assembly. Dauphme was emu- 
lously imitated by all the provinces that still retained 
the shadow of Provincial States. The States of 
Languedoc, of Velay, and Vivarois, the Tiers Flat of 
Provence, and all the Municipalities of Bretagne, 
adopted similar resolutions. In Provence and Bre- 
tagne, where the Nobles and Cleigy, trembling for 
their privileges, and the Pailiaments for their juris* 
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diction, attempted a feeble resistance, the ferment- 
ation was peculiarly strong. Some estimate of the 
fervour *pf public sentiment may be formed from the 
reception of the Count de Mirabeau in bjs native 
province, where the burgesses of Aix assigned him a 
body-guard, where the citizens of Marseilles crowned 
him m the theatre, and where, under all the terrors 
of despotism, he received as numerous and tumul- 
tuous pi oofs of attachment as ever were bestowed on 
a favourite by the enthusiasm of the most free people. 
M. Caraman, the Governor of Provence, was even 
reduced to implore his interposition with the popu- 
lace, to appease and prevent their excesses. The 
contest m Bretagne was more violent and sanguinary. 
She had preserved her independence moie than any 
of those provinces which had been united to the 
crown of France. The Nobles and Glergy possessed 
almost the whole power of the States, and their ob- 
stinacy was so great, that their deputies did not take 
their seats m the National Assembly till an advanced 
period of its proceedings. 

The return of M. Neckar, and the recall of the 
exiled magistrates, lestorcd a momentary calm. The 
personal reputation of the minister for probity, re- 
animated the -credit of France. But the finances 
were too irremediably embarrassed for palliatives ; and 
the fascinating idea of the Statcs-General, presented 
to the public imagination by the unwary zeal of the 
Parliament, awakened recollections of ancient free- 
dom, and prospects of future splendour, which the 
virtue or popularity of no minister could banish. 
The convocation of that, body was resolved on ; but 
many difficulties respecting the mode of electing and 
constituting it remained, which a second Assembly 
of Notables was summoned to decide. 

The Third Estate demanded representatives equal 
to those of the other two Orders jointly. They re- 
quired that the number should be regulated by the 
population of the districts, and that the three Orders 
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should vote in one Assembly* All the committees 
into which the Notables were divided, except that of 
which Monsieur was President, decided agjuiht the 
Third Estate in every one of these paiticulars. Tiiey 
were strenuously suppoited by the Parliament of 
Pans, who, too late sensible of the suicide into which 
they had been betrayed, laboured to render the As- 
sembly impotent, after they were unable to prevent its 
meeting. But their effoits were in vam : M. Neckar, 
whether actuated by respect for justice, or desire of 
popularity, or yielding to the mesishble torrent of 
public sentiment, advised the King to adopt the pro- 
positions of the Third Estate in the two first parti- 
culars, and to leave the last to be decided by the 
States-General themselves. 

Letters-Patent were accordingly issued on the 24th 
of January, 1789, for assembling the States-General, 
to which were annexed regulations for the detail of 
their elections. In the constituent assemblies of the 
several provinces, bailliages, and constabularies of the 
kingdom, the progress of the public mmd became 
still more evident. The Clergy and Nobility ought 
not to be denied the praise of having cmulously 
sacrificed their pecuniary privileges. The instruc- 
tions to the representatives breathed every where a 
spirit of freedom as ardent, though not so liberal and 
enlightened, as that which has since presided in the 
deliberations ofethe National Assembly. Paris wa* 
eminently conspicuous. The union of talent, the 
rapid communication of thought, and the frequency 
of those numerous assemblies, where men learn their 
force, and compare their wrongs, ever make a great 
capital the heart that circulates emotion and opinion 
to the extremities of an empire. No sooner had the 
convocation of the States-General been announced, 
than the batteries of the press weie opened. Pam- 
phlet succeeded pamphlet, surpassing each other in 
boldness and elevation ; and the advance of Paris to 
light and freedom was greater m three months than 
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it had been in almost as many centuries. Doctrines 
were universally received in May, which in J anuary 
would have been deemed treasonable, and which in' 
March iJkd been derided as the visions of a lew deluded 
fanatics.* 

It was amid this rapid diffusion of light, and in- 
creasing fervour of public sentiment, that the States- 
General assembled at Versailles on the 5th of May, 
1789, — a day which will probably be accounted by 
posterity one of the most memorable m the annals of 
the human race. Any detail of the parade and cere- 
monial of their assembly would be totally foreign to 
our purpose, which is not to narrate events, but to 
seize their spirit, and to mark their influence on the 
political progress from which the Revolution was to 
arise The preliminary operation necessary to con- 
stitute the Assembly gave rise to the first great ques- 
tion, — the mode of authenticating the commissions of 
the deputies. It was contended by the Clergy and 
Nobles, that, according to ancient usage, each Order 
should separately scrutinise and authenticate the com- 
missions of its own deputies It was argued by the 
Commons, that, on general principles, all Orders, 
having an equal interest in the purity of the national 
representative, had an equal right to take cognisance 
of the authenticity of the commissions of all the 
members who composed the body, and therefore to 
scrutinise them in common. To the authority of 
precedent it was answered, that it would establish too 
much ; for in the ancient States, their examination 
of powers was subordinate to the revision of Royal 

* The principles of freedom had long been understood, per- 
haps better than in any countiy of the world, by the philosophers 
of France. It was as natural that they should have been more 
diligently cultivated in that kingdom than in England, as that 
the science of medicine should be less undeisjpod and valued 
among simple and vigorous, than among luxurious and enfeebled 
nations But the progress which we have noticed was among 
the less instructed part of society. 
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Commissaries, — a subjection too degrading and in- 
jurious for the free and vigilant spirit of an enlight- 
ened age. 

This controversy involved another of more magni- 
tude and* importance. If the Orders united m this 
scrutiny, they were likely to continue m one Assem- 
bly ; the separate voices of the two first Orders would 
be annihilated, and the importance of the Nobility and 
Clergy reduced to that of their individual suffrages. 
This great revolution was obviously meditated by 
the leaders of the Commons They were seconded in 
the chamber of the Noblesse by a minority eminently 
distinguished for rank, character, and talent. The 
obscure and useful portion of the Clergy were, from 
their situation, accessible to popular sentiment, and 
naturally coalesced with the Commons. Many who 
favoured the division of the Legislature in the ordi- 
naipr arrangements of government, were convinced 
that the grand and radical reforms, which the situ- 
ation of France demanded, could only bo effected by 
its union as one Assembly* Bo many prejudices were 
to be vanquished, — so many difficulties to be sur- 
mounted,— such obstinate habits to be extirpated, 
and so formidable a power to be resisted, that there 
was an obvious necessity to concentrate the force of 

B n’est pas douteux que pour aujonrd’hui, que pour cette 
premiere tenue un^ Chambre Unique n’ait ete preferable et 
peut-etre neeessaire, ll y avoit taut de difficulties a surmonter, 
taut de prejuges a vamcre, tant de sacrifices a faire, dc si vieilles 
habitudes & deracmer, une puissance si forte a contenu, cn un 
mot, tant a detruire et presque tout a crier” — “ Ce nouvel ordro 
de cboses que vous avez fait eclorre, tout qela vous en etes bien 
surs n’a jamais pu naitre que de la reunion de toutes les pci- 
sonnes, de tous les sentiments, et de tous les coeurs — Diseours de 
M Lally-Toilendal a l’Assemblee Nationale, 31 Aout, 1789, dans 
ses Pieces J ustificatifs, pp 105, 106 This passage is m more 
than one respect remarkable It fully evinces the conviction of 
the author, that changes were necessaiy great enough to de&erve 
the name of a Revolution, and, considering the respect of Mr. 
Burke for his authority, ought to have weight with him. 
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tlie reforming body. In a great revolution, every 
expedient ought to facilitate change : in an established 
government, every thing ought to render it difficult. 
Hence the division of a legislature, which in an 
established government, may give a beneficial sta- 
bility to the laws, must, in a moment of revolution, 
be proportionably injurious, by fortifying abuse and 
unnerving reform. In a revolution, the enemies of 
freedom are external, and all powers are therefore to 
be united: under an establishment her enemies are 
internal, and power is therefore to be divided. But 
besides this general consideration, the state of France 
furnished others of more local and temporary co- 
gency. The States-General, acting by separate Orders, 
were a body from which no substantial reform could 
be hoped. The two first Orders were interested in 
the perpetuity of every abuse that was to be re- 
formed : their possession of two equal and inde- 
pendent voices must have rendered the exertions of 
the Commons impotent and nugatory. And a col- 
lusion between the Assembly and the Crown would pro- 
bably have limited its illusive reforms to some sorry 
palliatives — the puce of financial disembarrassment. 
The state of a nation lulled into complacent servitude 
by such petty concessions, is far more hopeless than 
that of those who gioan under the most galling des- 
potism ; and the condition of France would have been 
more irremediable than ever. 

Such reasonings produced an universal conviction, 
that the question, whether the States-General were 
to vote individually, or in Ordeis, was a question, 
whether they were or were not to produce any im- 
portant benefit GuidSd by these views, and animated 
by public support, the Commons adhered inflexibly 
to their principle of incorporation. They adopted a 
provisory organisation, but studiously declined what- 
ever might seem to suppose legal existence, or to 
arrogate constitutional powers. The Nobles^ less 
politic or timid, declared themselves a legally con- 
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stituted Order, and proceeded to discuss the great 
objects of their convocation. The Clergy affected to 
preserve a .mediatorial character, and to conciliate 
the discordant claims of the two hostile Orders. The 
Commons, faithful to their system, remained m a wise 
and masterly inactivity, which tacitly reproached the 
arrogant assumption of the Nobles, while it left no 
pretext to calumniate their own conduct, gave time 
for the increase of the popular fervour, and distressed 
the Court by the delay of financial aid Several con- 
ciliatory plans were proposed by the Minister, and 
rejected by the haughtiness of the Nobility and the 
policy of the Commons. 

Thus passed the period between the 5th of May and 
the 12th of June, when the popular leaders, animated 
by public support, and conscious of the matui lty of 
their schemes, assumed a more resolute tone The 
Third Estate then commenced the scrutiny of com- 
missions, summoned the Nobles and Clergy to repair 
to the Hall of the States-General, and resolved that 
the absence of the deputies of some districts and 
classes of citizens could not preclude them, who formed 
the. repiesentatives of ninety-six hundredths of the 
nation, from constituting themselves a National As- 
sembly. 

These decisive measures betrayed the designs of the 
Court, and fully illustrate that bounty and liberality 
for which Louis *X.VL has been so idly celebrated. 
That feeble Prince, whose public character varied with 
every fluctuation m his Cabinet, — the instrument 
alike of the ambition of Yergennes, the prodigality of 

Calonne, and the ostentatious popularity of Neckar, 

had hitherto yielded to the embarrassment of the 
finances, and the clamour of the people. The cabal 
that retained its ascendant over his mind, permitted 
concessions which they hoped to make vain, and 
flattered themselves with frustrating, by the contest 
of struggling Orders, all idea of substantial reform. 
But no sooner did the Assembly betray any symptom 
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of activity and vigour, than their alarms became con- 
spicuous in the Royal conduct. The Comte d’ Artois, 
and the other Princes of the Blood, published the 
boldest manifestoes against the Assembly the credit 
of M. Neckar at Court declined every day • the Royal- 
ists m the chamber of the Noblesse spoke of nothing 
less than an impeachment of the Commons for high- 
treason, and an immediate dissolution of the States; 
and a vast military force and a tremendous park of 
artillery were collected from all parts of the kingdom 
towards Versailles and Paris. Under these menacing 
and inauspicious circumstances, the meeting of the 
States-General was prohibited by the King’s order 
till a Royal Session, which was destined for the 22d 
but not held till the 23d of June, had taken place* 
On repairing to their Hall on the 20tli, the Commons 
found it invested with soldiers, and themselves ex- 
cluded by the point of the bayonet. They were sum- 
moned by their President to a Tennis- Court, where 
they were reduced to hold their assembly, and which 
they lendeied famous as the scene of their unanimous 
and memorable oath, — never to separate till they had 
achieved the regcneiation of France. 

The Royal Session thus announced, corresponded 
with the new tone of the Court Its exterior was 
marked by the gloomy and ferocious haughtiness of 
despotism. The Royal Puppet was now evidently 
moved by different persons from those who had 
prompted its Speech at the opening of the States. 
He probably now spoke both with the same spirit and 
the same heart, and felt as little firmness under the 
cloak of arrogance, as he had been conscious of sen- 
sibility amidst his professions of affection; he was 
probably as feeble m the one as he had been cold in 
the other : but his language is some criterion of the 
system of his prompters. This speech was distin- 
guished by insulting condescension an€ ostentatious 
menace. He spoke not as the Chief of a free nation 
to its sovereign Legislature, but as a Sultan to his 
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Divan. He annulled and prescribed deliberations at 
pleasure. He affected to represent his will as the 
rule of their conduct, and his bounty as the source of 
their freedom. Nor was the matter of his Harangue 
less injurious than its manner was offensive. Instead 
of containing any concession impoitant to public 
liberty, it indicated a relapse mto a more lofty des- 
potism than had before marked his pretensions. Tithes, 
feudal and seignorial lights, he consecrated as the 
most inviolable property , and of Lett res de Cachet 
themselves, by recommending the regulation, he obvi- 
ously condemned the abolition. The distinction of 
Orders he considered as essential to the Constitution 
of the kingdom, and their present union as only legi- 
timate by his permission. He concluded with com- 
manding them to separate, and to assemble on the 
next day in the Halls of their respective Orders. 

The Commons, however, inflexibly adhering to their 
principles, and conceiving themselves constituted ab a 
National Assembly, treated these threats and injunc- 
tions with equal neglect. They remained assembled 
in the Hall, which the other Orders had quitted in 
obedience to the Royal command, and when the 
Marquis de Breze, the King’s Master of the Cere- 
monies, reminded them of his Majesty’s ordeis, he was 
answered by M. Bailly, with Spartan energy, — “ The 
Nation assembled has no orders to receive.” They 
proceeded to pass resolutions declaratory of adherence 
to their former decrees, and of the personal inviola- 
bility of the members. The Royal Session, which the 
Aristocratic party had expected with such triumph 
and confidence, proved the severest blow to their 
cause. Forty-nine members <of the Nobility, at the 
head of whom was M. de Clermont-Tonnerre, re- 
paired on the 26 th of June to the Assembly.* The 

It deserves remark, that m this number were noblemen who 
have ever been Considered as of the moderate party. Of these 
may be mentioned MM. Lally, Ymcu, and Oleimont-Tonneire, 
none of ■whom certainly can be accused of democratic enthusiasm* 
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popular enthusiasm was inflamed to such a degree, 
that alarms were either felt or affected, for the safety 
of the King, if the union of Orders was delayed. The 
union #as accordingly resolved on , and the Duke of 
Luxembourg, President of the Nobility, was authorised 
by his Majesty to announce to his Order the request 
and even command of the King, to unite themselves 
with the others. He remonstrated with the King on 
the fatal consequences of this step. “ The Nobility,” 
he remarked, “ were not fighting their own battles, but 
those of the Crown The support of the monarchy 
was inseparably connected with the division of the 
States-General : divided, that body was subject to the 
Crown ; united, its authority was sovereign, and its 
force irresistible”* The King was not, however, 
shaken by these considerations, and on the following 
clay, notified his pleasure in an official letter to the 
Presidents of the Nobility and the Oiergy. A gloomy 
and reluctant obedience was yielded to this mandate, 
and the union of the National Representatives at length 
promised some hope to Fiance. 

But the general system of the Government formed 
a suspicious and tremendous contrast with this ap- 
plauded concession. New hordes of foreign merce- 
nanes were summoned to the blockade of Pans and 
Versailles, from the remotest provinces ; an immense 
tram of artillery was disposed m all the avenues of 
these cities; and 70,000 men already invested the 
Capital, when the last blow was ? hazarded against 
the public hopes, by the ignominious banishment of 
M. Neckar. Events followed the most unexampled 
and memorable m the annals of mankind, which 
history will record and immortalise, but, on which, 
the object of the political reasoner is only to specu- 

These remarks of M de Luxembouig are equivalent to a 
thousand defences of the Revolutionists against Mr. Burke. 
They unanswerably prove that the division or Orders was sup- 
posed only as necessary to palsy the efforts of the Legislature 
agamst the Despotism. 
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late. France was on the brink of civil war The 
Provinces were ready to march immense bodies to 
the rescue of their representatives. The courtiers 
and their minions, princes and princesses, mflc and 
female favourites, crowded to the camps with which 
they had invested Versailles, and stimulated the fero- 
cious cruelty of their mercenaries, by caresses, by lar- 
gesses, and by promises. Meantime the people of Paris 
revolted ; the French soldiery felt that they were citi- 
zens ; and the fabric of Despotism fell to the ground. 

These soldiers, whom posterity will celebiate for 
patriotic heroism, are stigmatised by Mr. Burke as 
“ base hireling deserters,*’ who sold their King for an 
increase of pay.* This position he every where as- 
serts or insinuates: but nothing seems more false. 
Had the defection been confined to Paris, there might 
have been some speciousness m the accusation. The 
exchequer of a faction might have been equal to the 
corruption of the guards: the activity of intrigue 
might have seduced the troops cantoned in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital. But what policy, or fortune, 
could pervade by their agents, or donatives, an army 
of 150,000 men, dispersed over so great a monarchy 
as France The spirit of resistance to uncivie com- 
mands broke forth at once in every part of the 
empire. The garrisons of the cities of Bennes, Bour- 
deaux, Lyons, and Grenoble, refused, almost at the 
same moment, to resist the virtuous insurrection of 
their fellow-citizens. No largesses could have se- 
duced, — no intrigues could have reached so vast and 
divided a body. Nothing but sympathy with the 
national spirit could have produced their noble dis- 
obedience. The remark of Mr. Hume is here most 

* Mr Buike is sanctioned m this opinion by an authonty not 
the most respectable, that of his late conntiyman Count Dalton, 
Commander of Austnan tioops m the Netherlands In Sep- 
tember, 1789, he addiessed the Eegiment de Ligne, at Brussels, 
in these terms — “ J’espere que vous n’lmiterez jamais ccs 
laches Eiai^ois qui ont abandonne leur Souveiam f ” 
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applicable, “that what depends on a few may be 
often attributed to chance (secret circumstances), 
but tjjat the actions of great bodies roust be ever 
ascribed to general causes.” It was the apprehension 
of Montesquieu, that the spirit of increasing armies 
would terminate m converting Europe into an im- 
mense camp, in changing our artisans and cultivators 
into military savages, and reviving the age of Attila 
and Genghis. Events are our preceptors, and France 
has taught us that this evil contains in itself its own 
remedy and limit. A domestic army cannot be 
increased without increasing the number of its ties 
with the people, and of the channels by which popular 
sentiment may enter. Every man who is added to 
the army is a new link that unites it to the nation. 
If all citizens were compelled to become soldiers, all 
soldiers must of necessity adopt the feelings of citi- 
zens ; and despots cannot increase fheir army without 
admitting into it a greater number of mon intei csted 
in destroying them A small army may have senti- 
ments different from the great body of the people, 
and no interest m common with them, but a numerous 
soldiery cannot. This is the barrier which Nature 
has opposed to the increase of armies. They cannot 
be numerous enough to enslave the people, without 
becoming the people itself. The effects of this truth 
have been hitherto conspicuous only in the military 
defection of France, because the enlightened sense of 
general interest has been so much more diffused in 
that nation than m any other despotic monarchy of 
Europe : but they must be felt by all. An elaborate 
discipline may for a while m Germany debase and 
brutalise soldiers tocf much to receive any impres- 
sions from their fellow men : artificial and local insti- 
tutions are, however, too feeble to resist the energy of 
natural causes. The constitution of man survives the 
transient fashions of despotism ; and tl?e history of the 
next century will probably evince on how frail and tot- 
tering a basis the military tyrannies of Europe stand. 
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The pretended seduction of the troops by the pro- 
mise of increased pay, is in every view contradicted 
by facts. This increase of pay did not originate m 
the Assembly; it was not even any part of their 
policy : it was prescribed to them by the instructions 
of their constituents, before the meeting of the 
States.* It could not therefore be the project of any 
cabal of demagogues to seduce the army : it was the 
decisive and unanimous voice of the nation ; and if 
there was any conspiracy, it must have been that of 
the people. What had demagogues to offer? The 
soldiery knew that the States must, m obedience to 
their instructions, increase their pay. This increase 
could, therefore, have been no temptation to them ; 
for of it they felt themselves already secure, as the 
national voice had prescribed it It was in fact a 
necessary part of, the system which was to raise the 
army to a body of respectable citizens, from a gang of 
mendicant ruffians. An increase of pay must in- 
fallibly operate to limit the increase of armies m the 
North. This influence has been already felt m the 
Netherlands, which fortune seems to have restored to 
Leopold, that they might furnish a school of revolt to 
German soldiers. The Austrian troops have there 
murmured at their comparative indigence, and have 
supported their plea for increase of pay by the ex- 
ample of France. The same example must operate 
on the other armies of Europe : and the solicitations 
of armed petitioners must be heard. The indigent 
despots of Germany and the North will feel a limit to 
their military rage, m the scantiness of their ex- 
chequer. They will be compelled to reduce the num- 
ber, and increase the pay of thSir armies : and a new 
barrier will be opposed to the progress of that de- 
population and barbarism, which philosophers have 
dreaded from the rapid increase of military force. 
These remarks on the spirit which actuated the 
French army m their unexampled, misconceived, and 


* Caloime, p. 390. 
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calumniated conduct, are peculiarly important, as 
they serve to illustrate a principle, which cannot too 
frequently be presented to view, — that in the French 
Eevolutfon all is to be attributed to general causes 
influencing the whole body of the people, and almost 
nothing to the schemes and the ascendant of in- 
dividuals 

But to return to our rapid sketch : — it was at the 
moment of the Parisian revolt, and of the defection of 
the army, that the whole power of France devolved 
on the National Assembly. It is at that moment, 
therefore, that the discussion commences, whether 
that body ought to have re-established and reformed 
the government which events had subverted, or to 
have proceeded to the establishment of a new consti- 
tution, on the general principles of reason and free- 
dom. The arm of the ancient Government had been 
palsied, and its power reduced to a "mere formality, 
by events over winch the Assembly possessed no con- 
troul. It was theirs to decide, not whether the mon- 
archy was to be subverted, for that had been already 
effected, but whether, fiom its rums, fragments were 
to be collected for the re-construction of the political 
edifice They had been assembled as an ordinary 
Legislature under existing law's : they were trans- 
formed by these events into a National Convention, 
and vested with powers to organise a government. It 
is m vain that their adversaries contest this assertion, 
by appealing to the deficiency of forms *: it is m vain 

* This circumstance is thus shortly stated by Mr. Burke, 
(p. 242,)' — “ I can never considei this Assembly as anything else 
than a voluntaiy association d? men, who have availed themselves 
of circumstances to seize upon the power of the State They do 
not hold the authority they exeicise under any constitutional law 
of the State. They have departed fiomthe instructions of the 
people that sent them ” The same aigument i| treated by M. 
dc Calonne, m an expanded memorial of 44 pages (314 — 358.), 
against the pretensions of the Assembly to be a Convention, with 
much unavailing ingenuity and labour. 
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to demand the legal instrument that changed their 
constitution, and extended tlieir powers Accurate 
forms in the conveyance of power are presen bed by 
the wisdom of law, in the icgular adm unseat ion of 
states : but great revolutions are too immense for 
technical formality. All the sanction that can be 
hoped for in such events, is the voice of the people, 
however informally and n regularly expressed. This 
cannot he pretended to have been wanting in France. 
Every other species of authority was annihilated by 
popular acts, but that of the States-Genei al. On them, 
therefore, devolved the duty of excieismg their unli- 
mited tiust*, according to their best views of geneial 
interest Their enemies have, even in their 
tives, confessed the subsequent adlieienee of the people, 
for they have inveighed against it as the infatuation 
of a dire fanaticism. The authority of the Assembly 
was then first Conferred on it by public confidence ; 
and its acts have been since ratified by public appi o~ 
bation. Nothing can betray a disposition to indulge 
in puny and technical sophistry more strongly, than 
to observe with M. de Calonne, “ that this ratification, 
to be valid, ought to have been made by France, not 

* A distinction made by Mi Buike between the abstract and 
moral competency of a Legislature (p 27 ), has been much extolled 
by his adimreis. To me it seems only a novel and objectionable 
mode of distinguishing between a right and the expediency of 
using it But the mode of illustrating the distinction is fai more 
pernicious than a mere novelty of phrase This moral compe- 
tence is subject, says our author, to “ faith, justice, and fixed 
fundamental policy thus lllustiated, the distinction appeals 
liable to a double objection It is false that the abstract compe- 
tence of a Legislature extends to thg violation of faith and justice . 
it is false that its moral competence does not extend to the most 
fundamental policy. Thus to confound fundamental policy with 
faith and justice, for the sake of stigmatising innovators, is to 
stab the vitals of morality Theie is only one maxim of policy 
truly fundamental — the good of the governed , and the stability 
of that maxim, rightly undeistood, demonstrates the mutability of 
all policy that is suboidmate to it. 
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in her new organisation of municipalities, but in her 
ancient division of Tbailliages and provinces.” The 
same individuals act in both forms ; the ^approbation 
of the men legitimatises the government : it is of no 
importance, whether they are assembled m bailliages 
or m municipalities. 

If this latitude of informality, this subjection of 
laws to their principle, and of government to its 
source, are not permitted m revolutions, how are we 
to justify the assumed authority of the English Con- 
vention of 1688 ? “ They did not hold the authority 

they exercised under any constitutional law of the 
State.” They were not even legally elected, as, it 
must be confessed, was the case with the French 
Assembly. An evident, though irregular, ratification 
by the people, alone legitimatised their acts. Yet 
they possessed, by the confession of Mr Burke, an 
authority only limited by prudence and virtue. Had 
the people of England given instructions to the mem- 
bers of that Convention, its ultimate measures would 
probably have departed as much from those instruc- 
tions as the French Assembly have deviated from 
those of their constituents , and the public acquies- 
cence m the deviation would, in all likelihood, have 
been the same. It will be confessed by any man who 
has considered the public temper of England at the 
landing of William, that the majority of those instruc- 
tions would not have proceeded to the deposition of 
James. The first aspect of these great changes per- 
plexes and intimidates men too much for just views 
and bold resolutions : it is by the progress of events 
that their hopes are emboldened, and their views 
enlarged. This influence was felt in France. The 
people, m an advanced period of the Bevolution, vir- 
tually recalled the instructions by which the feeble- 
ness of their political infancy had limited the power 
of their representatives ; for they sanctioned acts by 
which those instructions were contradicted. The 
formality of instructions was indeed wanting in Eng- 
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land; but the change of public sentiment, from the 
opening of the Convention to its ultimate decision, was 
as remarkable as the contrast which has been s$ osten- 
tatiously displayed by M. de Calonne, between the 
decrees of the National Assembly and the first in- 
structions of their constituents. 

We now resume the consideration of this exercise 
of authority by the Assembly, and proceed to enquire, 
whether they ought to have reformed, or destroyed 
their government ? The general question of innova- 
tion is an exhausted common-place, to which the 
genius of Mr. Burke has been able to add nothing but 
splendour of eloquence and felicity of illustration. It 
has long been so notoriously of this nature, that it is 
placed by Lord Bacon among the sportive contests 
which are to exercise rhetorical skill. No man will 
support the extreme on either side : perpetual change 
and immutable establishment are equally indefensible. 
To descend therefore from these barren generalities 
to a nearer view of the question, let us state it more 
precisely : — Was the civil order in France corrigible, 
or was it necessary to destroy it ? Not to mention 
the extirpation of the feudal system, and the abroga- 
tion of the civil and criminal code, we have first to 
consider the destruction of the three great corpora- 
tions, of the Nobility, the Church, and thePaihaments. 
These three Aristocracies were the pillars which in 
fact formed the government of France. The question 
then of forming or destroymg these bodies was funda- 
mental. 

There is one general principle applicable to them 
ah adopted by the French legislators,— that the exis- 
tence of Orders is repugnant r to the principles of the 
social union. An Order is a legal rank, a body of 
men combined and endowed with privileges by law. 
There are tvjp kinds of inequality : the one personal, 
that of talent and virtue, the source of whatever is 
excellent and admirable m society ; the other, that of 
fortune, which must exist, because property alone can 
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stimulate to labour, and labour, if it were not neces- 
sary to tbe existence, would be indispensable to the 
happiness of man. But though it be necessary, yet 
in its excess it is the great malady of civil society. 
The accumulation of that power which is conferred 
by wealth m the hands of the few, is the perpetual 
source of oppression and neglect to the mass of man- 
kind. The power of the wealthy is farther concen- 
trated by their tendency to combination, fiom which, 
number, dispersion, indigence, and ignorance equally 
preclude the poor. The wealthy are formed into 
bodies by their professions, their different degrees of 
opulence (called “ ranks ”), their knowledge, and their 
small number. They necessarily m all countries ad- 
minister government, for they alone have skill and 
leisure for its functions. Thus circumstanced, nothing 
can be more evident than their inevitable preponde- 
rance m the political scale. The preference of partial 
to general interests is, however, the greatest of all 
public evils. It should therefore have been the object 
of all laws to repress this malady ; but it has been 
their perpetual tendency to aggravate it. Not con- 
tent with the inevitable inequality of fortune, they 
have superadded to it honorary and political distinc- 
tions. Not content with the inevitable tendency of 
the wealthy to combine, they have embodied them 
in classes. They have fortified those conspiracies 
against the general interest, which they ought to have 
resisted, though they could not disarm. Laws, it is 
said, cannot equalise men ; — No : but ought they for 
that reason to aggravate the inequality which they 
cannot cure ? Laws cannot inspire unmixed patriot- 
ism : but ought they for that reason to foment that 
corporation spirit which is its most fatal enemy? “ All 
professional combinations,” said Mr. Burke, in one of 
his late speeches m Parliament, “ are dangerous in a 
free state.” Arguing on the same principle, the 
National Assembly has proceeded further. They 
» 2 % 
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have conceived that the laws ought to create no in- 
equality of combination, to recognise all only m their 
capacity of ^citizens, and to offer no assistance to the 
natural preponderance of partial over general interest. 

But, besides the general source of hostility to 
Orders, the particular circumstances of France pre- 
sented other objections, which it is necessary to con- 
sider more in detail. 

It is m the first place to be remarked, that all the 
bodies and institutions of the kingdom participated m 
the spirit of the ancient government, and m that view 
were incapable of alliance with a free constitution. 
They were tainted by the despotism of which they 
had been either members or instruments. Absolute 
monarchies, like every other consistent and permanent, 
government, assimilate every thing with which they 
are connected to their own genius. The Nobility, 
the Priesthood, the Judicial Aristocracy, were unfit 
to be members of a free government, because their 
corporate character had been formed under arbitrary 
establishments. To have preserved these great cor- 
porations^ would be to have retained the seeds of re- 
viving despotism m the bosom of freedom. This 
remark may merit the attention of Mr. Burke, as 
illustrating an important difference between the 
French and English Revolutions. The Clergy, the 
Peerage, and Judicature of England had imbibed in 
some degree the sentiments inspired by a government 
in which freedom had been eclipsed, but not extin- 
guished. They were therefore qualified to partake of 
a more stable and improved liberty. But the case of 
France was different. These, bodies had there im- 
bibed every sentiment, and adopted every habit under 
arbitrary power. Tlieir preservation m England, and 
their destruction in France, may m this view be jus- 
tified on similar grounds. It is absurd to regard the 
Orders as remnants of that free constitution which 
France, m common with the other Gothic nations of 
Europe, once enjoyed. Nothing remained of these 
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ancient Orders but the name. The Nobility were no 
longer those haughty and powerful Barons, who en- 
slaved the people, and dictated to the» King. The 
Ecclesiastics were no longer that Priesthood before 
whom, in a benighted and superstitious age, all civil 
power was impotent and mute. They had both 
dwindled into dependants on the Crown. Still less 
do the opulent and enlightened Commons of France 
resemble its servile and beggared populace in the six- 
teenth century. Two hundred years of uninterrupted 
exercise had legitimatised absolute authority as much 
as prescription can consecrate usurpation. The an- 
cient French Constitution was therefore no farther a 
model than that of any foreign nation which was to 
be judged of alone by its utility, and possessed in no 
respect the authority of establishment It had been 
succeeded by another government , and if France was 
to recur to a period antecedent to her servitude for 
legislative models, she might as well ascend to the 
era of Clovis or of Charlemagne, as be regulated by 
the precedents of Henry HI. or Mary of Medicis. 
All these forms of government existed only histo- 
rically. 

These observations include all the Orders. Let us 
consider each of them successively. The devotion of 
the Nobility of France to the Monarch was inspired 
equally by their sentiments, their interests, and their 
habits. “ The feudal and chivalrous spirit of fealty,” 
so long the prevailing passion of Europe, was still 
nourished m their bosoms by the military sentiments 
from which it first arose. The majority of them had 
still no profession byt war, — no hope but in Eoyal 
favour. The youthful and indigent filled the camps ; 
the more opulent and mature partook the splendour 
and bounty of the Court: but they were equally 
dependants on the Crown. To the pjemtude of the 
Eoyal power were attached those immense and mag- 
nificent privileges, which divided France into distinct 
nations ; which exhibited a Nobility monopolising the 
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rewards and offices of the State, and a people de- 
graded to political helotism.* Men do not cordially 
resign such, privileges, nor quickly dismiss the senti- 
ments which they have inspired. The ostentatious 
sacrifice of pecuniary exemptions in a moment of 
general ^fermentation is a wretched criterion of their 
genuine feelings. They affected to bestow as a gift, what 
they would have been speedily compelled to abandon 
as an usurpation ; and they hoped by the sacrifice of 
a part to purchase security for the rest. They have 
been most justly stated to be a band of political Janis- 
sariesf, — far more valuable to a Sultan than mercen- 
aries, because attached to him by unchangeable inter- 
est and indelible sentiment. Whether any reform 
could have extracted from this body an element which 
might have entered into the new Constitution is a 
question which we shall consider when that political 
system comes under our review. Their existence, as 
a member of the Legislature, is a question distinct 
from their preservation as a separate Order, or great 
corporation, in the State. A senate of Nobles might 
have been established, though the Order of the 
Nobility had been destroyed; and England would 
then have been exactly copied. But it is of the Order 
that we now speak ; for we are now considering the 
destruction of the old, not the formation of the new 
government. The suppression of the Nobility has 
been in England most absurdly confounded with the 
prohibition of titles. The union of the Orders in one 
Assembly was the first step towards the destruction 
of a legislative Nobility : the abolition of their feudal 
rights, m the memorable session of the 4th of August, 
1789, may be regarded as the second. They retained 
after these measures no distinction but what was 
purely nominal; and it remained to be determined 

I say political m contradistinction to civil , for m the latter 
sense the assertion would have been untrue, 
f See Mi. Eous’s excellent Thoughts on Government. 
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what place they were to occupy in the new Consti- 
tution. That question was decided by the decree of 
the 22A of December, in the same year,* which en- 
acted, that the Electoral Assemblies were to be com- 
posed without any regard to rank ; and that citizens 
of all Orders were to vote in them indiscriminately. 
The distinction of Orders was thus destroyed: the 
Nobility were to form no part of the new Constitution, 
and were stripped of all that they had enjoyed under 
the old government, but their titles. 

Hitherto all had passed unnoticed, but no sooner 
did the Assembly, faithful to their principles, proceed 
to extirpate the external signs of the lanks, which 
they no longer tolerated, than all Europe resounded 
with clamours against their Utopian and levelling mad- 
ness The “ incredible”* decree of the 19th of June, 
1790, for the suppression of titles, is the object of 
all these invectives , yet without that measure the 
Assembly would certainly have been guilty of the 
grossest inconsistency and absurdity An untitled 
Nobility forming a member of the State, had been 
exemplified m some commonwealths of antiquity; — 
such were the Patricians in Rome : but a titled No- 
bility, without legal privileges, or political existence, 
would have been a monster new in the annals of 
legislative absurdity. The power was possessed with- 
out the bauble by the Roman aristocracy : the bauble 
would have been reverenced, while the power was 
trampled on, if titles had been spared m France. 
A titled nobility is the most undisputed progeny of 
feudal barbarism. Titles had m all nations denoted 
offices : it was reserved for Gothic Europe to attach 
them to ranks . Yet tins conduct of our remote an- 
cestors admits explanation ; for with them offices were 
hereditary, and hence the titles denoting them "be- 
came hereditary too. But we, who jiave rejected 
hereditary office, retain an usage to which it gave rise, 


So called by M. de Calonne. 
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and which it alone could justify. So egregiou^y is 
this recent origin of a titled Nobility misconceived, 
that it ha^ been even pretended to be necessary to 
the order and existence of society: — a narrow and 
arrogant mistake, which would limit all political 
remark to the Gothic states of Europe, or establish 
general principles on events that occupy so short a 
period of history, and manners that have been adopted 
by so slender a portion of the human race. A titled 
Nobility was equally unknown to the splendid mo- 
narchies of Asia, and to the manly simplicity of the 
ancient commonwealths.* It arose from the peculiar 
circumstances of modern Europe ; and yet its necessity 
is now erected on the basis of universal experience, 
as if these other renowned and polished states were 
effaced from the records of history, and banished 
from the society of nations. “ Nobility is the Co- 
rinthian capital of polished states:” — the august fa- 
bric of society is deformed and encumbered by such 
Gothic ornaments. The massy Doric that sustains it 
is Labour ; and the splendid variety of arts and talents 
that solace and embellish life, form the decorations of 
its Corinthian and Ionic capitals. 

Other motives besides the extirpation of feudality, 
disposed the French Legislature to the suppression of 
titles. To give stability to a popular government, a 
democratic character must be formed, and democratic 
sentiments inspired. The sentiment of equality which 
titular distinctions have, perhaps, more than any other 
cause, extinguished in Europe, and without which 


Aristocratic bodies did indeed eyist m the ancient world, bat 
titles were unknown Though they possessed political privileges, 
yet as these did not affect the manners , they had not the same in- 
evitable tendency to taint the public character as titular distinc- 
tions. These bodies too being m general open to property , or 
office, they are Si no respect to be compared to the Nobles of 
Europe. They might affect the forms of a free government as 
much, but they did not in the same piopoition injure the spirit of 
freedom. 
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democratic forms are impotent and short-lived, was to 
be revived; and a free government was to be esta- 
blished^by carrying the spirit of equality and freedom 
into the feelings, the manners, and the most familiar 
intercourse of men. The badges of inequality, which 
were perpetually inspiring sentiments adverse to the 
spirit of the government, were therefore destroyed, as 
distinctions which only served to unfit the Nobility 
for obedience, and the people for freedom, — to keep 
alive the discontent of the one, and to perpetuate the 
servility of the other, — to deprive the one of the 
moderation that sinks them into citizens, and to rob 
the other of the spirit that exalts them into free men, 
A single example can alone dispel inveterate prejudices. 
Thus thought our ancestors at the Eevolution, when 
they deviated^ from the succession, to destroy the pre- 
judice of its sanctity. Thus also did the legislators of 
France feel, when, by the abolition of titles, they gave 
a mortal blow to the slavish prejudices which unfitted 
their country for freedom. It was a practical asser- 
tion of that equality which had been consecrated in 
the Declaration of Eights, but which no abstract 
assertion could have conveyed into the spirits and the 
hearts of men. It proceeded on the principle that the 
security of a revolution of government can only arise 
from a revolution of character . 

To these reasonings it has been opposed, that 
hereditary distinctions are the moral treasure of a 
state, by which it excites and rewards public virtue 
and public service, and which, without national in- 
jury or burden, operates with resistless force on gene- 
rous minds. To this I answer, that of personal 
distinctions this description is most true ; but that 
this moral treasury of honour is m fact impoverished 
by the improvident profusion that has made them 
hereditary* The possession of honours by that mul- 
titude, who have inherited but not acquired them, 
engrosses and depreciates these incentives and rewards 
of virtue. Were they purely personal, their value 
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would be doubly enhanced, as the possessors woul 
be fewer while the distinction was more honourable. 
Personal distinctions then every wise state wilfc cherish 
as its surest and noblest resource ; but of hereditary 
title, — at least m the circumstances of France*, — 
the abolition seems to have been just and politic. 

The fate of the Church, the second great corpora- 
tion that sustained the French despotism, has pecu- 
liarly provoked the indignation of Mr Burke. The 
dissolution of the Church as a body, the resumption 
of its territorial revenues, and the new oiganisation 
of the priesthood, appear to him to be dictated by the 
union of robbery and irrehgion, to glut the rapacity 
of stockjobbers, and to gratify the hostility of atheists. 
All the outrages and proscriptions of ancient or modem 
tyrants vanish, in his opinion, in comparison with this 
confiscation of the property of the Galilean Church. 
Principles had, it is true, been on this subject ex- 
plored, and reasons had been urged by men of genius, 
which vulgar men deemed irresistible. But with 
these reasons Mr. Burke will not deign to combat. 
“ You do not imagine, Sir,” says he to his correspon- 
dent, u that I am going to compliment this miserable 
description of persons with any long discussion 

I have been grossly misunderstood by those who have sup- 
posed this qualification an assumed 01 affected reserve I believe 
the principle only as qualified by the circumstances of different 
nations 

f The Abbe Maury, who is not less remarkable for the fury of 
eloquent declamation, than for the mept paiade of historical eru- 
dition, attempted m the debate on this subject to trace the opinion 
higher Base lawyers, according to him, had insinuated it to the 
Roman Emperors, and against it wap pointed the maxim of the 
civil law, “ Omnia tenes Caesar impeno, set! non domimo ” Louis 
Xiy. and Louis XV had, if we may believe him, both been 
assailed by this Machiavelian doctrine, and both had repulsed it 
with magnanimous indignation. The learned Abbe committed 
only one mistalc# The despots of Rome and France had indeed 
been poisoned with the idea that they were the immediate proprie- 
tors of their subjects’ estates. That opinion is execrable and 
flagitious , but it is not, as we shall see, the doctrine of the French 
legislators. 
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What immediately follows this contemptuous passage 
is so outrageously offensive to candour and urbanity, 
that an honourable adversary will disdain, to avail 
himself of it. The passage itself, however, demands 
a pause. It alludes to an opinion, of which I trust 
Mr. Burke did not know the origin. That the Church 
lands were national property, was not first asserted 
among the Jacobins, or m the Palais Royal. The 
author of that opinion, — the master of that wretched 
description of persons, whom Mr. Burke disdains to 
encounter, was one whom he might have combated 
with glory, — with confidence of triumph in victory, 
and without fear or shame in defeat. The author of 
that opinion was Turgot ! a name now too high to be 
exalted by eulogy, or depressed by invective. That 
benevolent and philosophic statesman delivered it, in 
the article 64 Foundation ” of the Encyclopedic, as the 
calm and disinterested opinion of a scholar, at a 
moment when he could have no object in palliating 
rapacity, or prompting irreligion. It was no doctrine 
contrived for the occasion by the agents of tyranny : 
it was a principle discovered in pure and harmless 
speculation, by one of the best and wisest of men. I 
adduce the authority of Turgot, not to oppose the 
arguments (if there had been any), but to counteract 
the insinuations of Mr Burke The authority of his 
assertions forms a prejudice, which is thus to be re- 
moved before we can hope for a fair audience at the 
bar of Reason. If he insinuates the flagitiousness 
of these opinions by the supposed vileness of their 
origin, it cannot be unfit to pave the way for their 
reception, by assigning to them a more illustrious 
pedigree. 

But dismissing the genealogy of doctrines, let us 
examine their intrinsic value, and listen to no voice 
but that of truth. cs Are the lands occupied by the 
Church the property of its members?” Various con- 
siderations present themselves, which may elucidate 
the subject. 
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It has not hitherto been supposed that any class of 
public servants are proprietors. They are salaried 
by the State for the performance of certain duties. 
Judges are paid for the distribution of justice; kings 
for the execution of the laws ; soldieis, where there is 
a mercenary army, for public defence; and priests, 
where there is an established religion, for public in- 
struction. The mode of their payment is indifferent 
to the question. It is generally m rude ages by land, 
and m cultivated periods by money. But a territorial 
pension is no more property than a pecuniary one. 
The right of the State to regulate the salaries of those 
servants whom it pays m money has not been disputed: 
and if it has chosen to provide the revenue of a 
certain portion of land for the salary of another class 
of servants, wherefore is its right more disputable, to 
resume that land, than to establish a new mode of 
payment? In the early history of Europe, before 
fiefs became hereditary, great landed estates were 
bestowed by the sovereign, on condition of military 
service. By a similar tenure did the Church hold its 
lands. No man can prove, that because the State has 
intrusted its ecclesiastical servants with a portion of 
land, as the source and security of their pensions, 
they are m any respect moie the proprietoxs of it, 
than the other servants of the State are of that portion 
of the revenue from which they are paid. 

The lands of the Church possess not the most simple 
and indispensable requisites of property. They are 
not even pretended to be held for the benefit of those 
Vfho enjoy them. This is the obvious criterion 
between private property and a pension for public 
service. The destination of*the first is avowedly the 
comfort and happiness of the individual who enjoys iU 
as he is conceived to be the sole judge of this happiness, 
he possesses the most unlimited rights of enjoyment, 

“ Us sont on salaries , ou meridians, on volenrs,” — was the 
expression of M. Mirabeau. respecting the priesthood. 
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of alienation, and even of abuse. But the lands of 
the Church, destined for the support of public servants, 
exhibitedfnone of these characters of properly. They 
were inalienable, because it would have been not less 
absurd for the priesthood to have exercised such 
authority over these lands, than it would ,be for 
seamen to claim the property of a fleet which they 
manned, or soldiers that of a fortress they garrisoned. 

It is confessed that no individual priest was a pro- 
prietor, and that the utmost claim of any one was 
limited to a possession for life of his stipend. If all 
the priests, taken individually, were not proprietors,, 
the priesthood, as a body, cannot claim any such 
right. For what is a body, but an aggregate of indi- 
viduals ? and what new right can be conveyed by a 
meie change of name ? Nothing can so forcibly illus- 
trate this argument as the case of other corporations. 
They are voluntary associations of men for their own 
benefit. Every member of them is an absolute sharer 
m their property: it is therefoie alienated and in- 
herited Corporate property is here as sacred as 
individual, because in the ultimate analysis it is the 
same. But the priesthood is a corporation, endowed 
by the country, and destined for the benefit of others : 
hence the members have no separate, nor the body 
any collective, right of property. They are only en- 
trusted with the administration of the lands from 
which their salaries are paid. 

It is from this last circumstance that the legal 
semblance of property arises. In charters, bonds, and 
all other proceedings of law, these salaries are treated 
with the same formalities as real property. “They 
p,re identified,” says Mr Burke, “ with the mass of 
private property ; ” and it must be confessed, that if 

* This admits a familiar illustration. If a landholder chooses 
to pay Ins steward for the collection of his rents, by permitting 
him to possess a farm gratis , is he conceived to have resigned his 
property m the farm ? The case is precisely similar. 
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we are to limit our view to form, tliis language is 
correct. But the repugnance of these formalities to 
legal truth proceeds from a very obvious €&use. If 
estates are vested m the clergy, to them most unques- 
tionably ought to be entrusted the piotection of these 
estates in, all contests at law; and actions for that 
purpose fcan only be maintained with facility, sim- 
plicity,' and effect, by the fiction of their being pro- 
prietors. Nor is this the only case m which the 
spirit and the forms of law are at variance respecting 
property. Scotland, where lands still are held by 
feudal tenures, will afford us a remarkable example. 
There, if we extend our views no furthei than legal 
forms, the “superior” is to be regarded as the pio- 
prietor, while the real proprietor appears to be only a 
tenant for life. In this case, the vassal is foimally 
stript of the property which he in fact enjoys: in 
the other, the Church is formally invested with a 
property, to which m reality it had no claim. The 
argument of Prescription will appear to be altogether 
untenable: for prescription implies a certain period 
during which the rights of property have been exer- 
cised; but m the case before us they never were 
exercised, because they never could be supposed to 
exist. It must be proved that these possessions were 
of the nature of property, before it can follow that they 
are protected by prescription ; and to plead the latter 
is to take for granted the question in dispute.* 

There are persons who may not relish the mode of reasoning 
here adopted. They contend that property, being the creatuie of 
civil society, may be resumed by that public will which created 
it , and on this principle they justify the National Assembly of 
France. But such a justification is advei&e to the pi maples of 
that Assembly, for they have consecrated it as one of the first 
maxims of their Deelaiation of Rights, “ that the State cannot 
violate pi op er try, except in cases of urgent necessity, and on con- 
dition of previous indemnification/’ This defence too will not 
justify their selection of Church property, in preference of all 
others, foi resumption It certainly ought m this view to have 
fallen equally on all citizens. The punciple is besides false m the 
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When the British Islands, the Dutch Republic, and 
the German and Scandinavian States, reformed their 
ecclesiastical establishments, the howl of sacrilege was 
the only armour by which the Church attempted to 
protect its pretended property: the age was too tu- 
multuous and unlettered for discussions of abstract 
jurisprudence. This howl seems, however, to have 
fallen into early contempt. The Treaty of Westphalia 
secularised many of the most opulent benefices of 
Germany, under the mediation and guarantee of the 
first Catholic Powers of Europe. In our own island, 
on the abolition of episcopacy in Scotland at the 
Revolution, the revenues of the Church peaceably 
devolved on the sovereign, and he devoted a portion 
of them to the support of the new establishment. 
When, at a still later penod, the Jesuits were sup- 
pressed m most Catholic monarchies, the wealth of 
that formidable and opulent body was everywhere 
seized by the sovereign. In all these memorable 
examples, no traces are to be discovered of the pre- 
tended property of the Church. The salaries of a 
class of public servants weie resumed by the State, 
when it ceased to deem their service, or the mode of 
it, useful That claim, now so forcibly urged by 
M. de Calonne, was piobably little respected by him, 
when he lent his agency to the destruction of the 
Jesuits with such peculiar activity and rancour. The 

extreme to which it is assumed. Property is indeed in some 
sense created by an act of the public will but it is by one cf 
those fundamental acts which constitute society Theory proves 
it to he essential to the social state. Experience proves that it 
has, m some degree, existed m e\ery age and nation of the world 
But those public acts which foim and endow corporations are 
subsequent and suboidmate , they aie only ordinary expedients of 
legislation The propeity of individuals is established on a 
general principle , which seems coeval with civil society itself . but 
corporate bodies aie instruments fabricated by thedegislator for a 
specific puipose, which ought to be pieseived while they are 
beneficial, amended when they are unpaired, and rejected when 
they become useless or injurious. 
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sacredness of their property could not have strongly 
impressed one who was instrumental m degrading 
the members of that renowned and accomplished 
society, the glory of Catholic Europe, fiom their 
superb endowments to the rank of scanty and beg- 
garly pensioners. The religious horror which the 
priesthood had attached to spoliation of Church pro- 
perty has long been dispelled ; and it was reserved for 
Mr. Burke to renew that cry of sacrilege, which, in 
the darkness of the sixteenth century, had resounded 
in vain. No man can be expected to oppose argu- 
ments to epithets. When a definition of saciilege is 
given, consistent with good logic and plain English, 
it will be time enough to discuss it. Till that defini- 
tion (with the Greek Calends) comes, I should as soon 
dispute about the meaning of samlege as about that 
of heresy or witchcraft. 

The whole subject is indeed so clear that little di- 
versity of opinion could have arisen, if the question 
of the inviolability of Church property had not been 
confounded with the claims of the present incum- 
bents. The distinction, though neither stated by 
Mr. Burke nor M. de Calonne, is extremely simple. 
The State is the proprietor of the Church revenues ; 
but its faith, it may be said, is pledged to those who 
have entered into the Church, for the continuance of 
the incomes, for which they have abandoned all other 
pursuits. The right of the State to arrange at its 
pleasure the revenues of any future priests may be 
confessed ; while a doubt may be entertained, whether 
it is competent to change the fortune of those to 
whom it has solemnly promised a certain income for 
life. But these distinct subjects have been con- 
founded, that sympathy with suffering individuals 
might influence opinion on a general question, — that 
feeling for j;he degradation of its hierarchy might sup- 
ply the place of argument to establish the property of 
the Church. In considering this subject distinctly, 
it cannot be denied, that the mildest, the most ( equit- 
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able, and the most usual expedient of civilised states 
m periods of emergency, is the reduction of the sala- 
ries of their servants, and the suppression of super- 
fluous places. This and no more has Been done 
regarding the Church of France. Civil, naval, and 
military servants of the State are subject to such 
retrenchments in a moment of difficulty. Neither 
the reform of a civil office, nor the reduction of a 
regiment, can be effected without wounding indi- 
viduals* But all men who enter into the public 
service must do so with the implied condition of sub- 
jecting their emoluments, and even their official 
existence, to the exigencies of the State. The great 
grievance of such deiangements is the shock they 
give to family sentiments. This was precluded in 
the instance under discussion by the compulsory celi- 
bacy of the Bomish Church , and when the debts of 
the clei gy are incorporated with those of the State, 
and their subsistence insured by moderate incomes, 
though Sensibility may, in the least retrenchment, 
find somewhat to lament, Justice will, m the whole 
of these arrangements, discover little to condemn 
To the individual membexs of the Church of France, 
whose hopes and enjoyments have been abridged by 
this resumption, no virtuous mind will xefuse the tri- 
bute of its sympathy and its regrets. Every man of 
humanity must wish, that public exigencies had per- 
mitted the French Legislature to spare the income of 
the present incumbents, and more especially of those 
whom they still continue in the discharge of active 
functions. But these sentiments imply no sorrow at 
the downfall of a great corporation, — the implacable 
enemy of freedom, — at the conversion of an immense 
public property to national use, — or at the reduction 
of a servile and imperious priesthood to humble 
utility. The attainment of these great objects con- 
sole us for the portion of evil that was, perhaps, inse- 

* This is precisely the case of ** damnum absque injuria.’' 

VOL. IIU E K 
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parable from it, and will be justly applauded by a 
posterity too remote to be moved by comparatively 
minute afflictions. 

The enlightened observer of an age thus distant 
will contemplate with peculiar astonishment the 
rise, progress, decay and downhill of spiritual power 
in Christian Europe * It will attract Ins attention as 
an appearance which stands alone in history Its 
connection in all stages of its progress with the 
civil power will peculiarly occupy ins mind. lie will 
remark the unpresummg humility by which it gra- 
dually gained the favour, and divided the powei, of 
the magistrate,— the haughty and despotic tone in 
which it afterwards gave law to sovereigns and their 
subjects, — the zeal with which, m the first despciate 
moments of decline, it armed the people against the 
magistrate, and aimed at re-establishing spiritual 
despotism on the rums of civil order, and he will 
point out the asylum which it at last found from the 
hostilities of Reason in the prerogatives of that tem- 
poral despotism of which it had so long been the 
implacable foe. The first and last ‘of these periods 
will prove, that the priesthood are servilely cle\ oted 
when they are weak : the second and third, that they 
are dangerously ambitious when strong In a state 
of feebleness, they are dangerous to liberty : possessed 
of power, they are dangerous to civil government 
itself. But the last period of their progress will be 
that which will appear to have been peculiarly con- 
nected with the state of France. 

There can be no protection for the opulence and 
even existence j* of an European priesthood m an 
enlightened period, but tlte throne. It forms the 

* Did we not dread the lidicule of political prediction, it would 
not seem difficult to assign its period Chmch powei (unless 
some Revohption, auspicious to pncstciaft, should leplungc 
Europe into ignorance) will certainly not suivivc the nineteenth 
century 

f I always undei stand their corpoiate existence. 
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only bulwark against the inroads of reason : for the 
superstition which once formed its power is gone. 
ArouncJ^ the throne therefore they rally , .and to the 
monarch they transfer the devotion which formerly 
attached them to the Church ; while the fierceness of 
priestly * zeal has been succeeded by the more peace- 
ful sentiments of a courtly and polished servility. Such 
is, in a greater or less degree, the present condition 
of the Church in every nation of Europe Yet it is 
for the dissolution of such a body that France has 
been reproached. It might as well be maintained, 
that m her conquests over despotism, she ought to 
have spared the strongest fortresses and most faithful 
troops of her adversary : — for such in truth were the 
corporations of the Nobility and the Church. The 
National Assembly have only ensured permanence to 
their establishments, by dismantling the fortresses, and 
disbanding the troops of their vanquished foe. 

In the few remarks that are here made on the 
Nobility and Clergy of France, we confine ourselves 
strictly to their political and collective charactei : Mr 
Burke, on the contrary, has grounded Ins eloquent 
apology purely on their individual and moral cha- 
racter. The latter, however, is totally irrelevant , for 
we are not discussing what place they ought to occupy 
m society as individuals, but as a body. We are not 
considering the dement of citizens whom it is fit to 
punish, but the spiiit of a body which it is politic 
to dissolve. 

The Judicial Aristocracy formed by the Parliaments, 
seems still less susceptible of union with a free govern- 
ment. Their spirit and claims weie equally incom- 
patible with liberty. They had imbibed a spirit 
congenial to the authonty under which they had 
acted, and suitable to the arbitrary genius of the laws 
which they had dispensed ; while they retained those 
ambiguous and indefinite claims to a snare in the 


Odium Theologicum. 
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legislation, which the fluctuations of power in the 
kingdom had in some degree countenanced. The 
spirit of a*corporation was from the smallness of their 
numbers more concentrated and vigorous in them 
than m the Nobles and Clergy ; and whatever aris- 
tocratic zeal is laid to the charge of the Nobility, was 
imputable with tenfold force to the ennobled magis- 
trates, who regarded their recent honours with an 
enthusiasm of vanity, inspired by that bigoted vene- 
ration for rank which is the perpetual character of 
upstarts. A free people could not form its tribunals 
of men who pretended to any control on the legisla- 
ture. Courts of justice, m which seats were legally 
purchased, had too long been endured judges who 
regarded the right of dispensing justice as a market- 
able commodity, could neithei be fit organs of equit- 
able laws, nor suitable magistrates for a free state. 

It is vam to urge with Mr. Burke the past services 
of these judicial bodies. It is not to be denied that 
Montesquieu is correct, when he states, that under 
bad governments one abuse often limits another. The 
usurped authority of the Parliaments formed, it is 
true, some bulwark against the caprice of the Court. 
But when the abuse is destroyed, why preserve the 
remedial evil ? Superstition certainly alleviates the - 
despotism of Turkey : but if a rational government 
could be erected m that empire, it might with confi- 
dence disclaim the aid of the Koran, and despise the 
lemonstrances of the Mufti. To such ^establishments, 
let us pay the tribute of gratitude for past benefit ; 
but when their utility no longer exists, let them be 
canonised by death, that their admirers may be in- 
dulged m all the plenitude of posthumous veneration. 

The three Aristocracies — Military, Sacerdotal, and 
Judicial — may be considered as having formed the 
French Government. They have appeared, so far as 
we have considered them, incorrigible. All attempts 
to improve them would have been little better than 
(to use the words of Mr. Burke) “ mean reparations 
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on mighty ruins.” They were not perverted by the 
accidental depravity of their members ; they were not 
infected»by any transient passion, which new circum- 
stances would extirpate : the fault was m the essence 
of the institutions themselves, which were irrecon- 
cilable with a free government. 

But, it is objected, these institutions might have 
been gradually reformed * : the spirit of freedom 
would have silently entered ; the progressive wisdom 
of an enlightened nation would have remedied, in pro- 
cess of time, their defects, without convulsion. To 
this argument I confidently answer, that these institu- 
tions would have destroyed Liberty, before Liberty 
had corrected their spirit. Power vegetates with more 
vigour after these gentle prumngs. A slender reform 
amuses and lulls the people ; the popular enthusiasm 
subsides ; and the moment of effectual reform is irre- 
trievably lost. No important political improvement 
was ever obtained in a period of tranquillity. The 
corrupt interest of the governors is so strong, and the 
cry of the people so feeble, that it were vain to expect 
it If the effervescence of the popular mind is suf- 
fered to pass away without effect, it would be absurd 
to expect from languor what enthusiasm has not ob- 
tained. If radical reform is not, at such a moment, 
procured, all partial changes are evaded and defeated 
m the tranquillity which succeeds, f The gradual 
reform that anses from the presiding principle exhi- 
bited in the specious theory of Mr. Burke, is belied 
by the experience of all ages. Whatever excellence, 
whatever freedom is discoverable m governments, has 
been infused into them by the shock of a revolution ; 

* Burke, pp. 248 — 252. 

j* “ Ignore-t-on que e’est en attaquant, en renversant tous les 
abus a la fois, qu’on peut esperer de s’en \oir delivre sans letour ; 
que les reformes lentes et partielles ont touy>urs*fim par ne nen 
reformer , enfin, que Tabus que Ton conserve devient Tappui et 
bientot le restaurateur de tous eeux qu’on croioit avoir detruits 9 ” 
— Adresse aux Brandis, par l’Eveque d’Autun, 1 1 Fevuer, 1790. 
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and tlieir subsequent progress has been only the 
accumulation ot abuse. It is lienee that the most 
enlightened politicians have recognised the necessity 
of frequently recalling their first principles ; — a truth 
equally suggested to the penetrating intellect of Ma- 
chiavel, by his experience of the Florentine democracy, 
and by his research into the history of ancient com- 
monwealths. Whatevei is good ought to be pursued 
at the moment it is attainable. The public voice, 
irresistible in a period of convulsion, is contemned 
with impunity, when spoken during the lethargy mto 
which nations are lulled by the tranquil couise of 
their ordinary affairs. The ardour of reform lan- 
guishes in unsuppoited tediousness : ft perishes m an 
impotent struggle with adversaries, who receive new 
stiength with the progress of the day. No hope of 
great political impiovement — let us repeat it — is 
to be entertained from tranquillity * ; for its natural 
operation is to strengthen all those who are intei ested 
in perpetuating abuse. The National Assembly seized 
the moment of eradicating the corruptions and abuses 
which afflicted their country. Their reform was total, 
that it might be commensurate with the evil : and no 
part of it was delayed, because to spare an abuse at 
such a period was to consecrate it , and as the enthu- 
siasm which carries nations to such enterprises is short- 
lived, so the opportunity of reform, if once neglected, 
might be irrevocably fied. 

But let us ascend to more general principles, and 
hazard bolder opinions. Let us grant that the stato 
of France was not so desperately incorrigible. Let 
us suppose that changes far more gentle, — innovations 
far less extensive, — would haVe remedied the grosser 
evils of her government, and placed it almost on a 

* The only apparent exception to this principle is the case 
where sovereign make important concessions to appease discon- 
tent, and avert convulsion. This, however, lightly understood, is 
no exception ; for it arises evidently from the same causes, acting 
at a period less advanced in the progress of popular interposition. 
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level with free and celebrated constitutions. These 
concessions, though too large for truth, will not con- 
vict the Assembly. By what principle of reason, or 
of j ustice, were they precluded from aspiring to give 
France a government less imperfect than accident had 
formed in other states ? Who will be hardy enough 
to assert, that a better constitution is not attainable 
than any which has hitherto appeared ? Is the limit 
of human wisdom to be estimated in the science of 
politics alone, by the extent of its present attainments ? 
Is the most sublime and difficult of all arts, — the 
improvement of the social order, — the alleviation of 
the miseries of the civil condition of man, — to be 
alone stationary, amid the rapid progress of every 
other — liberal and vulgar — to perfection? Wheie 
would be the atrocious guilt of a grand experiment, 
to ascertain the portion ot freedom and happiness, that 
can he created by political institutions ? 

That guilt (if it be guilt) is imputable to the 
[National Assembly. They are accused of having re- 
jected the guidance of experience, — of having aban- 
doned themselves to the illusion of theory, — and of 
having sacrificed great and attainable good to the 
magnificent chimeras of ideal excellence. If this 
accusation be just, — if they have indeed abandoned 
experience, the basis of human knowledge, as well as 
the guide of human action, — their conduct deserves 
no longer any serious argument : but if (as Mr Burke 
more than once insinuates) their contempt of it is 
avowed and ostentatious, it was surely unworthy of 
him to have expended so much genius against so pre- 
posterous an insanity. But the explanation of terms 
will dimmish our wondbr. Experience may, both m 
the arts and m the conduct of human life, be regarded 
m a double view, either as finishing models , or prin- 
ciples An artist who frames his maelnne in exact 
imitation of his predecessor, is in the first sense said 
to be guided by experience In this sense all improve- 
ments of human life, have been deviations from ex- 
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perienee. Tlie first visionary innovator was tlie savage 
who built a cabm, or covered himself with a rug. If 
this be experience, man is degraded to the unraprove- 
able level of the instinctive animals But m the 
second acceptation, an artist is said to be guided by 
experience, when the inspection of a machine discovers 
to him principles, which teach him to improve it ; or 
when the comparison of many, both with respect to 
their excellences' and defects, enables him to frame 
one different from any he had examined, and still more 
perfect. In this latter sense, the National Assembly 
have perpetually availed themselves of experience. 
History is an immense collection of experiments on 
the nature and effect of the various parts of various 
governments. Some institutions are experimentally 
ascertained to be beneficial ; some to be most indubi- 
tably destructive; a third class, which pioduces par- 
tial good, obviously possesses the capacity of im- 
provement. What, on such a survey, was the dictate 
of enlightened experience ? Not surely to follow any 
model in which these institutions lay indiscriminately 
mingled ; but, like the mechanic, to compare and gene- 
ralise, and, guided equally by experience, to mutate 
and reject. The process is m both cases the same * 
the rights and the nature of man are to the legislator 
what the general properties of matter are to the me- 
chanic, — the first guide, — because they are founded 
on the widest experience. In the second class are to 
be ranked observations on the excellences and defects 
of all governments which have already existed, that 
the construction of a more perfect machine may result. 
But experience is the basis of all: — not the puny 
and trammelled experience of a statesman by trade , 
who trembles at any change m the tricks which he 
has been taught, or the routine in which he has been 
accustomed to move ; but an experience liberal and 
enlightened, which hears the testimony of ages and 
nations, and collects from it the general principles 
which regulate the mechanism of society. 

Legislators are under no obligation to retain a con- 
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stitution, because it has been found “tolerably to 
answer the common /purposes of government.” It is 
absurd t$> expect , but it is not absurd to pursue per- 
fection. It is absurd to acquiesce in evils, of which 
the remedy is obvious, because they are less grievous 
than those which are endured by others. To suppose 
that social order is not capable of improvement from 
the progress of the human understanding, is to betray 
the inconsistent absurdity of an arrogant confidence 
in our attainments, and an abject distrust of our 
powers. * If, indeed, the sum of evil produced by poli- 
tical institutions, even in the least imperfect govern- 
ments, were small, there might be some pretence for 
this dread of innovation, — this horror at any remedy, 
— which has raised such a clamour over Europe. But, 
on the contrary, m an estimate of the sources of hu- 
man misery, after granting that one portion is to be 
attributed to disease, and another to private vices, it 
might perhaps be found that a third equal part arose 
from the oppressions and corruptions of government, 
disguised under various forms All the governments 
that now exist m the world (except that of the 
United States of America) have been fortuitously 
foimed they are not the work of art They have 
been altered, impaired, improved, and destroyed by 
accidental circumstances, beyond the foresight or con- 
trol of wisdom. Their paits thrown up against pre- 
sent emergencies formed no systematic whole. It was, 
certainly not to have been presumed that these for- 
tuitous products should have surpassed the works of 
intellect, and precluded all nearer approaches to per- 
fection. \ Their origin without doubt furnishes a strong 
presumption of an opposite nature. It might teach us 
to expect m them many discordant principles, many 
jarring forms, much unmixed evil, and much imperfect 
good, — many institutions which had long survived 
their motive, and many of which reason had never 
been the author, nor utility the object. Experience, 
even m the best of them , accords with such expectations. 

A government of art, the work of legislative intel- 
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lect, reared on the immutable basis of natural right 
and general happiness, which should combine the 
excellence^ and exclude the defects of the various 
constitutions which chance has scattered over the 
world, instead of being precluded by the perfection of 
any of those forms, was loudly demanded by the in- 
justice and absurdity of them all It was time that 
men should learn to tolerate nothing ancient that rea- 
son does not respect, and to shrink fiom no novelty 
to which reason may conduct. It was time that the 
human powers, so long occupied by subordinate ob- 
jects, and inferior arts, should mark the commence- 
ment of a new era in history, by giving birth to the 
art of impiovmg government, and mci easing the civil 
happiness of man It was time, as it ha^ been wisely and 
eloquently said, that legislators, instead of that narrow 
and dastardly coasting which never ventures to lose sight 
of usage and precedent, should, guided by the polarity 
of reason, hazard a bolder navigation, and discover, m 
unexplored regions, the treasure of public felicity. 

The task of the French legislators was, however, 
less hazardous The philosophers of Europe had for 
a century discussed all objects of public economy. 
The conviction of a great majority of enlightened men 
had, after many controversies, become, on most ques- 
tions of general politics, uniform A degree of cei - 
tamty, perhaps nearly equal to that which such topics 
will admit, had been attained. The National Assem- 
bly weie therefore not called on to make discoveries : 
it was sufficient if they were not uninfluenced by the 
opinions, nor exempt from the spirit of their age. 
They were fortunate enough to live m a period when 
it was only necessary to affis the stamp of laws to 
what had been prepared by the research of philo- 
sophy. They will here, however, be attacked by a 
futile common-place. The most specious theory, it 
will be said,^s often impracticable, and any attempt 
to transfer speculative doctrines into the practice of 
states is chimerical and frantic. If by £/ theory” be 
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understood vague conjecture, the objection is not 
worth discussion : but if by theory be meant inference 
from the*moral nature and political state of man, then 
I assert, that whatever such theory pronounces to be 
true, must be practicable ; and that whatever on the 
subject is impracticable, must be false. To resume 
the illustration fiom the mechanical arts . — geometry, 
it may be justly said, bears nearly the same relation to 
mechanics that abstract reasoning does to polities* 
The moral forces which are employed m politics are 
the passions and interests of men, of which it is the 
province of metaphysics to teach the nature and cal- 
culate the strength, as mathematics do those of the 
mechanical powers. Now suppose it had been mathe- 
matically proved, that by a certain alteration in the 
structure of a machine, its effect would be increased 
four-fold, would an instructed mechanic hesitate about 
the change? Would he be deteired, because he was 
the first to discover it ? Would he thus sacrifice his 
own advantage to the blindness of his piedecessors, 
and the obstinacy of his cotemporaries ? Let us 
suppose a whole nation, of which the artisans thus 
1 ejected theoietical improvement : mechanics might 
there, as a science, be most profoundly understood, 
while as an art, it exhibited nothing but ludeness and 
barbarism The principles of Newton and Archi- 
medes might be taught in the schools, while the archi- 
tecture of the people might not have reached beyond 
the cabins of New Holland, or the ship-budding of the 
Esquimaux. In a state of political science somewhat 
similar has Europe continued for a great part of the 
eighteenth century, f 

* I confess my obligation for this parallel to a learned friend, 
who though so justly admned m the lepublic of letters for bis 
excellent wiitmgs, is still more so by his friends for the nch, t 
original, and masculine turn of thought that anur&tes his conver- 
sation But the Contmuator of the *Histoiy of Philip III. little 
needs'my praise 

f Mechanics, because no passion 01 mteiest is concerned m the 
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All the great questions of general politics had, as 
we have remarked, been nearly decided, and almost 
all the decisions had been hostile to established insti- 
tutions ; yet these institutions still flourished m all 
their vigour. The same man who cultivated liberal 
science in his cabinet was compelled to administer a 
barbarous jurisprudence on the bench. The same 
Montesquieu, who at Pans reasoned as a philosopher 
of the eighteenth, was compelled to decide at Bor- 
deaux as a magistrate of the fourteenth century 
The apostles of toleration and the ministers of the 
Inquisition were cotemporarics. The torture conti- 
nued to be practised m the age of Beccana . the Bas- 
tille devoured its victims m the country of Turgot. 
The criminal code, even where it was the mildest, 
was oppressive and savage. The laws respecting re- 
ligious opinion, even where there was a pretended 
toleration, outraged the most evident deductions of 
reason The true principles of commercial policy, 
though they had been reduced to demonstiation, in- 
fluenced the councils of no states. Such was the fan- 
tastic spectacle presented by the European nations, 
who, philosophers in theory, and barbarians in prac- 
tice, exhibited to the observing eye two opposite and 
inconsistent aspects of manners and opinions But 
vsuch a state of things carried m itself the seeds of its 
own destruction Men will not long dwell m hovels, 
with the model of a palace before their eyes. 

Such was indeed in some measure the position of 
the ancient world. But the art of printing had not 

perpetuity of abuse, always yield to scientific impiovement * 
politics, for the contrary reason, always resist it It was the re- 
mark of Hobbes, “ that if any interest or passion were concerned 
in disputing the theorems of geometry, different opinions would 
be maintained regarding them.” It has actually happened (as if 
to justify the remark of that great man) that under the adminis- 
tration of Turgot a financiaj reform, grounded on a mathematical 
demonstration, has been derided as visionary nonsense! So 
much for the sage preference of piactice to theory 
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then provided a channel by which the opinions of the 
learned pass insensibly into the popular mind. A 
bulwark then existed between the body of mankind 
and the reflecting few. They were distinct nations, 
inhabiting the same country ; and the opinions of the 
one (I speak comparatively with modern times) had 
little influence on those of the other. But that bul- 
wark is now levelled with the ground. The convic- 
tions of philosophy insinuate themselves by a slow, 
but certain progress, into popular sentiment. It is 
vam for the arrogance of learning to condemn the 
people to ignorance by reprobating superficial know- 
ledge. The people cannot be profound: but the truths 
which regulate the moral and political relations of 
man, are at no great distance from the surface. The 
great works m which discoveries are contained cannot 
be read by the people ; but their substance passes 
through a variety of minute and circuitous channels 
to the shop and the hamlet The conveision of these 
works of unpioductive splendour into latent use and 
unobserved activity, resembles the process of nature 
m the external woild The expanse of a noble lake, 
— the couise of a majestic liver, imposes on the ima- 
gination by every impression of dignity and sublimity : 
but it is the moisture that insensibly arises from them 
which, giadually mingling with the soil, nourishes all 
the luxuriancy of vegetation, and adorns the surface 
of the earth. 

It may then be remarked, that though liberal 
opinions so long existed with defective establishments, 
it was not natural that this state of things should be 
permanent. The philosopheis of antiquity did not, 
like Archimedes, wan* a spot on which to fix their 
engines; but they wanted an engine wherewith to 
move the moral world. The press is that engine, and 
has subjected the powerful to the wise. The discus- 
sion of great truths has prepared a bedy of laws for 
the National Assembly : the diffusion of political know- 
ledge has almost prepared a people to receive them 5 
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&nd good men are at length permitted to indulge the 
hope , that the miseries of the human race are about 
to be alienated. That hope may be illusive^. for the 
grounds of its enemies are strong, — the folly and 
villany of men : yet they who enteitam it will feel no 
shame in defeat, and no envy of the triumphant pie- 
diction of their adversaries ; — “ Melicrcule malim cum 
Platone errare” Whatever be the ultimate fate of 
the French Revolutionists, the fi lends of freedom must 
ever consider them as the authors of the greatest 
attempt that has hitherto been made in the cause of 
man. They never can cease to rejoice, that m the 
long catalogue of calamities and crimes which blacken 
human annals, the year 1789 presents one spot on 
which the eye of humanity may with complacence 
dwell. 


SECTION II. 

OF THE COMPOSITION AND CHAKACTEft OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 

Events are rarely separated by the historian fi om the 
character of those who are conspicuous in conducting 
them. From this alone they often receive the tinge 
which determines their moral colour. What is ad- 
mired as noble pride in Sully, would be execrated as 
intolerable arrogance m Richelieu. But the degree of 
this influence varies with the importance of the events. 
In the ordinary affairs of state it is great, because m 
fact they are only of importance to posterity, as they 
illustrate the characters of those who have acted dis- 
tinguished parts on the theatre of the world. But m 
events, wind? themselves are of immense magnitude, 
the character of those who conduct them becomes of 
far less relative importance. No ignominy is at the 
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present day reflected on the Revolution of 1688 from 
the ingratitude of Churchill, or the treachery of Sun- 
derland*. The purity of Somers, and the prpfligacy of 
Spencer, are equally lost in the splendour of that great 
transaction, — m the sense of its benefits, and the 
admiration of its justice No moral impression re- 
mains on our mind, but that whatever voice speaks 
truth, whatever hand establishes freedom, delivers the 
oracles and dispenses the gifts of God. 

If this be true of the deposition of James IL it is 
far more so of the French Revolution. Among many 
circumstances which distinguished that event, as un- 
exampled m history, it was none of the least extra- 
ordinary, that it might truly be said to have been a 
Revolution without leaders . It was the effect of general 
causes operating on the people. It was the revolt of 
a nation enlightened from a common source. Hence 
it has derived its peculiar character ; and hence the 
merits of the most conspicuous individuals have had 
little influence on its progress The character of the 
National Assembly is of secondary importance indeed* 
but as Mr. Burke has expended so much invective 
against that body, a few strictures on his account of 
it will not be improper. 

The representation of the Third Estate was, as he 
justly states, composed of lawyers, physicians, mer- 
chants, men of letters, tradesmen and farmers. The 
choice was, indeed, limited by necessity; for except 
men of these ranks and professions, the people had no 
objects of election, the army and the Church being 
engrossed by the Nobility. “ No vestige of the landed 
interest of the country appeared in this representation,” 
for an obvious reason? — because the Nobility of 
France, like the Gentry of England, formed almost 
exclusively the landed interest of the kingdom. These 
professions then could only furnish representatives for 
the Tiers Etat. They form the majority of that 
middle rank among whom almost all the sense and 
virtue of society reside. Their pretended incapacity 
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for political affairs is an arrogant fiction of statesmen 
which the history of revolutions has ever belied. 
These emergencies have never failed to create politi- 
cians. T?ie subtle counsellors of Philip II wefre baffled 
by the Burgomasters of Amsterdam and Leyden, The 
oppression of England summoned into existence a race 
of statesmen in her colonies The lawyers of Boston, 
and the planters of Virginia, were transformed into 
ministers and negotiators, who proved themselves in- 
ferior neither in wisdom as legislators, nor in dextenty 
as politicians. These facts evince that the powers of 
mankind have been unjustly depreciated, — the diffi- 
culty of political affairs artfully magnified , and that 
there exists a quantity of talent latent among men, 
which ever rises to the level of the great occasions 
that call it forth. 

But the predominance of the profession of the law, 
— that profession which teaches men “ to augur mi&- 
government at a distance, and snuff the approach ot 
tyranny in every tainted breeze — was the fatal 
source from which, if we may believe Mr. Burke, have 
arisen the calamities of France. The majority of the 
Third Estate was indeed composed of lawyers. Their 
talents of public speaking, and their professional habits 
of examining questions analogous to those of politics, 
rendered them the most probable objects of popular 
choice, especially in a despotic country, where political 
speculation was no natural amusement for the leisure 
of opulence. But it does not appear that the majority 
of them consisted of the unlearned, mechanical, mem- 
bers of the profession, f From the list of the States- 
General, it would seem that the majority were pro- 
vincial advocates , — a name^of very different import 
from “ country attorneys ” and whose importance is 
not to be estimated by purely English ideas. 

Mr Buite’s Speech on American Affairs, 1775. 

f See an accurate list of them in the Supplement to the 
Journal de Pans, 31st of May, 1789. 
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All forensic talent and eminence is here concentered 
in the capital . but in France, the institution of circuits 
did not #xist ; the provinces were imperfectly united ; 
their laws various; their judicatures distinct, and 
almost independent. Twelve or thirteen Parliaments 
formed as many circles of advocates, who nearly emu- 
lated m learning and eloquence the Parisian Bar. 
This dispersion of talent was m some respect also the 
necessary effect of the immensity of the kingdom. No 
liberal man will in England bestow on the Irish and 
Scottish Bar the epithet “ provincial ” with a view of 
disparagement. The Parliaments of many provinces 
m France, presented as wide a field for talent as the 
Supreme Courts of Ireland and Scotland. The Par- 
liament of Eennes, for example, dispensed justice to a 
province which contained two million three hundred 
thousand inhabitants — a population equal to that of 
some respectable kingdoms of Europe The cities of 
Bordeaux, Lyons, and Marseilles, surpass m wealth 
and population Copenhagen, Stockholm, Peteisbuig, 
and Beilm. Such were the theatres on which the 
provincial advocates of France pursued professional 
fame A general Convention of the British empire 
would yield, perhaps, as distinguished a place to 
Curran and Erskme, and the other eminent and ac- 
complished barristers of Dublin and Edinburgh, as to 
those of the capital : and on the same principles have 
the Thourets and Chapeliers of Rouen, and Rennes, 
acquired as great an ascendant m the National As- 
sembly as the Targets and Camus’s of the Parisian 
Bar 

The proof that this "faculty influence,” as Mr Burke 
chooses to phiase it, was not injuriously predominant, 
is to be found in the deciees of the Assembly respect- 
ing the judicial order. It must on his system have 

* Sec a Report of the Population of Prance to the National 
Assembly, by M Biron de la Tour, Engineer and Geographei to 
the King, 1790. 
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been their object to have established ivliat he calls “ a 
litigious constitution ” The contrary has so notoriously 
been the tiase, — all their decrees have so obviously 
tended to lessen the importance of lawyers, by facili- 
tating arbitrations, by the adoption of juries, by dimi- 
nishing the expense and tediousness of suits, by the 
destruction of an intricate and baibaious juusprudence, 
and by the simplicity mtioduced into all judicial pio- 
ceedings, that their system has been accused of a direct 
tendency to extinguish the profession of the law. It 
is a system which may be condemned as leading to 
visionary excess, but which cannot he pretended to 
bear veiy strong marks of the supposed ascendant of 
“ chicane.” 

To the lawyers, besides the parochial clergy, whom 
Mr. Burke contemptuously styles “ Country Curates,” K 
were added, those Noblemen whom ho so severely 
stigmatises as deserters from their Ordei. Yet the 
deputation of the Nobility who first joined the Com- 
mons, and to whom therefore that title best belongs, 
was not composed of men whom desperate fortunes 
and profligate ambition prepared for civil confusion* 
In that number were found the heads of the most 
ancient and opulent families m France, — the Bochc- 
foucaults, the Kichelieus, the Montmoiencies, the No- 
ailles. Among them was M. Lally, who has received 
such liberal praise from Mr. Burke. It will be diffi- 
cult to discover m one individual of that body any 
interest adverse to the preservation of order, and the 
security of rank and wealth. 

Having thus followed Mr. Burke in a very short 
sketch of the classes of men who compose the Assem- 
bly, let us proceed to consider his representation of 
the spirit and general rules which have guided it, and 
which, according to him, have presided o\er all the 
events of t&e Bevolution. “ A cabal of philosophic 
atheists had conspired the abolition of Christianity* 


* It is haidly neeessaiy to lemaik that cute means rector . 
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A monied interest, who had grown into opulence from 
the calamities of France, contemned by the Nobility 
for theii origin, and obnoxious to the people by their 
exactions, sought the alliance of these philosophers ; 
by whose influence on public opinion they were to 
avenge themselves on the Nobility, and conciliate the 
people. The atheists were to be gratified with the 
extirpation of religion, and the stock-jobbers with the 
spoils of the Nobles and the Church. The prominent 
features of the Revolution bear evidence of this league 
of impiety and rapine. The degraded establishment 
of the Church is preparatory to the abolition of Chris- 
tianity , and all the financial operations are designed 
to fill the coffers of the monied capitalists of Paris.” 
Such is the theory of Mr. Burke respecting the spirit 
and character of the French Revolution. To separate 
the portion of truth that gives plausibility to his state- 
ment from the falsehood that invests it with all its 
horrors, will however neither be a tedious nor a diffi- 
cult task. 

The commercial or monied interest has m all nations 
of Euiope (taken as a body) been less prejudiced, 
more hbeial, and more intelligent than the landed 
gentry. Their views are enlaiged by a wider inter- 
course with mankind , and hence the important in- 
fluence of commerce m liberalising the modern world. 
We cannot wonder then that this enlightened class 
ever prove the most ardent m the cause of freedom, and 
the most zealous for political reform. It is not won- 
derful that philosophy should find in them moie docile 
pupils, and liberty more active friends, than in a 
haughty and prejudiced aristocracy. The Revolution 
in 1688 produced the same division m England. The 
monied interest long formed the strength of Whiggism, 
while a majority of the landed gentlemen long con- 
tinued zealous Tories It is not unworthy of lemark, 
that the pamphleteers of Toryism accused the Whigs 
of the same hostility to religion of which Mr. Burke 
now supposes the existence in France. They pre- 
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dieted the destruction of the Church, and even the 
downfall of Christianity itself from the influx of here- 
tics, infidels, and atheists, which the new Government 
of England pi otected Their pamphlets have perished 
with the topic which gave them birth ; but the talents 
and fame of Swift have preserved his, which furnish 
abundant proof of this coincidence in clamour between 
the enemies of the English, and the detractoib of the 
French Revolution. 

That the philosophers, the other party in this un- 
wonted alliance between affluence and literature, m 
this new union of authors and bankers, did prepaie 
the Revolution by tlieir writings, it is the glory of its 
admireis to avow* What the speculative opinions 
of these philosophers were on remote and mysterious 
questions is here of no importance It is not as 
atheists, or theists, but as political loasoners, that they 
are to be considered m a political revolution. All 
their writings, on the subjects of metaphysics and 
theology, are foreign to the question. If Rousseau 
has had any influence m promoting the Revolution, it 
is not by his Letters from the Mountains, but by his 
Social Contract, If Voltaire conti lbuted to spread 
liberality m France, it was not by his Philosophical 
Dictionary, but by his Defences of Toleration The 
obloquy of their atheism (if it existed) is personal : 


Mr Bm he’s remark on the English Fiee-tlnnkers is un- 
woith y of him It more resembles the lant by which pnests 
inflame the languid bigotiy ot their fanatical adherents, than the 
calm, ingenuous, and manly cuticism of a philosophci and a 
scholar Had he made extensive mqunies among his learned 
fi lends, he must have found manyewho have read and admired 
Collins's mcompaiable tract on Liberty and Necessity Had he 
looked abioad into the world, he would have found many who 
still read the philosophical works of Bolmgbioke, not as philo- 
sophy, but as eloquent and splendid declamation. What he 
means by “ men successors,” I will not conjectuie I will not 
suppose that, with Dr. Fluid, he legal ds David Flume as “a puny 
dialectician fiom the north f ” — yet it is hard to undci stand him 
m any other sense. 
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it does not belong to the Kevolution ; for that event 
could neither have been promoted nor retaided by 
abstract discussions of theology. The supposition of 
their conspiracy for the abolition of Christianity, is 
one of the most extravagant chimeras that ever entered 
the human imagination. Let us grant their infidelity 
in the fullest extent : still their philosophy must have 
taught them that the passions, whether rational or 
irrational, from which religion arises, could be eradi- 
cated by no human power from the heart of man ; 
while their mcieduhty must have made them indif- 
ferent as to what particular mode of religion might 
prevail. These philosophers were not the apostles of 
any new revelation that was to supplant the faith of 
Christ: they knew that the heart can on this subject 
bear no void, and they had no interest m substituting 
the Vedam, or the Koran for the Gospel They could 
have no reasonable motives to promote anyVevolution 
in the popular faith: their pm pose was accomplished 
when the piiesthood was disarmed Whatever might 
be the freedom of their private speculations, it was 
not against religion, but against the Church, that their 
political hostility was directed. 

But, says Mr. Burke, the degraded pensionary 
establishment, and the elective constitution of the 
new clergy of Fiance is sufficient evidence of the 
design. The clergy are to be made contemptible, 
that the popular reverence for religion may be de- 
stroyed, and the way thus paved for its abolition. 
It is amusing to examine the different aspects which 
the same object presents to various minds. Mr Hume 
vindicates the policy of an opulent establishment, as 
a bribe which purchases the useful inactivity of the 
priesthood. They have no longer, he supposes, any 
temptation to court a dangerous dominion over the 
minds of the people, because they are independent of 
it. Had that philosopher been now alive, he must on 
the same principle have remarked, that an elective 
clergy and a scantily endowed Church, had a far 
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greater tendency to produce fanaticism than irreligion. 
If the priests depend on the people, they can only 
maintain their influence by cultivating those fissions 
in the popular mind, which give them an ascendant 
over it: to inflame these passions is their obvious 
ambition. Priests would bo in a nation of sceptics 
contemptible, — in a nation of fanatics omnipotent. 
It has not therefore been more uniformly the habit 
of a clergy that depends on a court, to practise 
servility, than it would evidently be the interest of a 
clergy that depends on the people to cultivate religious 
enthusiasm. Scanty endowments, too, would still more 
dispose them to seek a consolation for the absence of 
worldly enjoyments, m the exercise of a flattering 
authority over the minds of men. Such would have 
been the view of a philosopher who was indifferent to 
Christianity, on the new constitution of the Gallican 
Church. He never would have dreamt of rendenng 
Beligion unpopular by devoting her ministers to ac- 
tivity, — contemptible by compelling them to purity, 
— or unannable by divesting her of invidious splen- 
dour. He would have seen in these changes the seeds 
of enthusiasm and not of laxity. But he would have 
been consoled by the reflection, that the dissolution of 
the Church as a corporation had broken the strength 
of the priesthood ; that religious liberty without limit 
would disarm the animosity of sects; and that the 
diffusion of knowledge would restrain the extra- 
vagances of fanaticism. 

I am here only considering the establishment of the 
Gallican Church as an evidence of the supposed plan 
for abolishing Christianity: I am not discussing its 
intrinsic merits. I therefore personate a philosophic 
infidel, who, it would appear, must have discerned the 
tendency of this plan to be directly the reverse of that 
conceived by Mr. Burke.* It is m truth rather a 

* The theory of Mr Buifce on the subject of religious establish- 
ments I am utterly at a loss to comprehend. He will not adopt 
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fanatical than an irreligious spirit which dictates the 
organisation of the Church of France. A Jansenist 
party had been formed m the old Parliaments through 
their long hostilities to the Jesuits and the see of Rome; 
members of which party have in the National Assembly, 
by the support of the inferior Clergy, acquired the 
ascendant m ecclesiastical affairs. Of this number is 
M Camus. The new constitution of the Church 
accords exactly with their dogmas The clergy are, 
according to their principles, to notify to the Bishop 
of Rome their union m doctrine, but to recognise no 
subordination in discipline. The spirit of a dormant 
sect thus revived in a new shape at so critical a period, 
— the unintelligible subtleties of the Bishop of Ypres 
thus influencing the institutions of the eighteenth 
century, might present an ample field of reflection to 
an enlightened observer of human affairs : but it is 
sufficient for our purpose to observe the fact, and to 
remark the error of attributing to the hostile designs 
of atheism what m so great a degree has arisen from 
the aidour of religious zeal. 

The establishment of the Church has not furnished 
any evidence of that to which Mr Burke has attributed 
so much of the system of the National Assembly. 

the impious reasoning of Mi Hume, noi does ho suppose with 
Wai bui ton a ny “ alliance between Chuich and State,” for he 
seems to conceive them to be ongmally the same When he or 
his admiieis translate his statements (pp 145, 146 ) into a senes 
of propositions expiessed in precise and unadorned English, they 
may become the proper objects of aigument and discussion In 
then piesent state they mesistibly icmmd one of the observations 
of Loid Bacon — “Pugnax emm philosophise genus et sophisti- 
cum lllaqueat intellectual,, at lllud alter um phantasticum, et 
tumid um, et quasi poctieum, magis blanditui mtellectui Inest 
emm liornmi qmedam rntellectus ambitio non minor quam volun- 
tatis, pitesci tim m rngenus altis et elevatis 55 — No\um Organum, 
sect xlv 

* See the Speech of M Sieves on Religious liberty, where he 
lcpioaclies the Ecclesiastical Committee with abusing the Reso- 
lution for the puipose of lcviving the semmaiy of Port Royal. 
See also M Condoicet, Sur rinstiuction Pubhque. 
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Let us examine ■whether a short review of their 
financial operations will supply the defect 

To the gloomy statement of French financ%ofiered 
by M. de Calonne, let us oppose the report of M. de la 
Boehefoucault, from the Committee of Finance, on 
the 9th of December, 1790, winch from premises that 
appear indisputable, infers a considerable surplus 
revenue m the present year The purity of that 
distinguished person has hitherto been arraigned by 
no party. That understanding must be of a singular 
construction which could hesitate between the state- 
ments of the Due de la Boehefoucault and M de 
Calonne. But without using this argimentinn ad 
verecundiam , we remark, that there are radfcal f uilts, 
which vitiate the whole calculations of the lattei, and 
the consequent reasonings of Mr. Burke They are 
taken from a year of languishing and disturbed 
industry, and absurdly applied to the future revenue 
of peaceful and flourishing periods ; — from a year in 
which much of the old revenue of the state had been de- 
stroyed, and during which the Assembly had scarcely 
commenced its new scheme of taxation. It is an 
error to assert that it was the Assembly that destroyed 
the former oppressive taxes, which formed so lmpoi tant 
a source of revenue : these taxes perished in the ex- 
piring struggle of the ancient government. No au- 
thority remaining in France could have maintained 
them. Calculations cannot fail of being most grossly 
illusive, which are formed from a period when many 
taxes had failed before they could be replaced by 
new impost, and when productive industry itself, the 
source of all revenue, was struck with a momentary 
palsy. f Mr. Burke discussed the financial merit of 

* It may be remarked, that on the subject of finance I have 
declined all details They weie not necessary to my purpose, 
which was to consider the Assembly's arrangements of rei enuc, 
moie with a view to their supposed political profligacy, than to 
their financial talents 

f Mr. Burke exults m the deficiency confessed by M Vemct 
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the Assembly before it had begun its system of taxa- 
tion. It is still premature to examine its general 
scheme ofsrevenue, or to establish general maxims on 
the survey of a period which may be considered as an 
interregnum of finance. 

The only financial operation which may be regarded 
as complete is their emission of assignats — the paper 
representative of the national property , which, while 
it facilitated the sale of that property, should supply 
the absence of specie m ordinary circulation. On 
this, as well as most other topics, the predictions of 
their enemies have been completely falsified They 
predicted that no purchasers would be found hardy 
enough to trust their property on the tenure of a new 
and insecure establishment • but the national property 
has m all parts been bought with the greatest avidity. 
They predicted that the estimate of its value would 
prove exaggerated: but it has sold uniformly for 
double and tieble that estimate They piedicted that 
the depreciation of the assignats would m effect 
heighten the price of the necessanes of life, and fall 
with the most ciuel severity on the most indigent 
class of mankind : the event has however been, that 
the assignats , supported in their credit by the rapid 
sale of the property which they represented, have 
kept almost at par ; that the price of the necessaries 
of life has lowered , and that the sufferings of the in- 
digent have been considerably alleviated. Many mil- 
lions of assignats , already committed to the flames, 
form the most unanswerable reply to the objections 
urged against them. Many purchasers, not availing 
themselves of that indulgence for gradual payment, 

to amount in August, 1790, to S millions steilmg He follows it 
with an invective against the National Assembly, which one 
simple reflection would have icpicsscd The suppression of the 
gabelle alone accounted foi almost half of that deficiency 1 Its 
produce was estimated at 60 millions of livres, or about two mil- 
lions and a half sterling 

At this moment neaily one-third . 
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which in so immense a sale was unavoidable, have 
paid the whole price m advance. This has been pe- 
culiarly* the case in the northern provinces, where 
opulent farmers have been the chief purchasers ; — a 
happy circumstance, if it only tended to multiply that 
most useful and respectable class of men, who are at 
once proprietors and cultivators of the ground. 

The evils of this emission in the circumstances of 
France were tiansient ; — the beneficial effects perma- 
nent. Two great objects were to be obtained by it ; — 
one of policy, and another of finance. The first was 
to attach a great body of proprietors to the Revolution, 
on the stability of which must depend the security of 
their fortunes. This is what Mr Burke terms, making 
them accomplices in confiscation ; though it was pre- 
cisely the policy adopted by the English Revolution- 
ists, when they favoured tho growth of a national 
debt, to interest a body of creditors m the permanence 
of their new establishment. To render the attainment 
of the other great object — the liquidation of the 
public debt — improbable, M. de Calonne has been 
reduced to so gross a misrepresentation,* as to state 
the probable value of the national property at only two 
milliards (about 83 millions sterling), though the best 
calculations have rated it at more than double that sura 
There is every probability that this immense national 
estate will speedily disburden France of the greatest 
part of her national debt, remove the load of impost 
under which her industry has groaned, and open to 
her that career of prosperity for which she was so 
evidently destined by the bounty of Nature. With 
these great benefits, with the acquittal of the public 
debt, and the stability of freedom, this operation has, 
it must be confessed, produced some evils. It cannot 
be denied to have promoted, in some degree, a spirit 
of gambling ; and it may give an undue ascendant in 
the municipal bodies to the agents of the paper circu- 
lation. But these evils are fugitive • the moment 
that witnesses the extinction of the assignats , by the 
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complete sale of the national lands, must terminate 
them ; and that period, our past experience renders 
probable Is not very remote There was onS general 
view, which to persons conversant with political 
economy, would, from the commencement of the ope- 
ration, have appeared decisive. Either the assignats 
were to retain their value, or they were not : if they 
retained their value, none of the apprehended evils 
could arise : if they were discredited, every fall m 
their value was a new motive to their holders to ex- 
change them for national lands. No man would 
retain depreciated paper who could acquire solid 
property. If a great portion of them should be thus 
employed, the value of those left in circulation must 
immediately rise, both because their number was 
diminished, and their security become more obvious. 
The failure, as a medium of circulation, must have 
improved them as an instrument of sale ; and their 
success as an instrument of sale must m return have 
restored their utility as a medium of circulation. 
This action and reaction was inevitable, though the 
slight depreciation of the assignats had not made its 
effects very conspicuous m France. 

So determined is the opposition of Mr. Burke to 
those measures of the Assembly which regard the 
finances of the Church, that even monastic institutions 
have m him found an advocate. Let us discuss the 
arguments which he urges for the preservation of 
these monuments of human madness. In support of 
an opinion so singular, he produces one moral and one 
commercial reason* : — “In monastic institutions was 
found a great power for the mechanism of politic 
benevolence ; to destroy any power growing wild 
fiom the rank productive foice of the human mmd, is 
almost tantamount, in the moral world, to the de- 
struction of the apparently active properties of bodies 
m the material ” In one word, the spirit and the in- 
stitutions of monachism were an instrument in the 

* Burke, pp 232 — -241, 
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hand of the legislator, which he ought to have con- 
verted to some public use. I confers myself so far 
to shaie the blindness of the National Assembly, that 
I cannot form the most remote conjcetuic concerning 
the various uses winch “ have suggested themselves 
to a contriving mmd.” But without expatiating on 
them, let us attempt to constiuct an anower to his 
argument on a bioader basis. The moral powers by 
winch a legislator moves the mmd of man aie Ins 
passions ; and if the insane fanaticism which first 
peopled the deserts of Upper Egypt with anchorites, 
still existed m Europe, lie must, attempt the dncetion 
of a spirit which humanity forbids lum to persecute, 
and wisdom to neglect But monastic institutions 
have for ages survived the spirit winch gave them 
biith ; and it is not necessary for any legislature to 
destroy “ that power growing wild out of the rank 
productive force of the human mmd,” from which 
monachism arose. Being, like all other furious and 
unnatuial passions, in its nature transient, it lan- 
guished in the discredit of miracles and the absence 
of persecution, and was gradually melted m the sun- 
shine of tranquillity and opulence so long enjoyed by 
the Church. The soul which actuated monachism 
had fled : the skeleton only remained to deform so- 
ciety. The dens of fanaticism, where they did not 
become the recesses of sensuality, were converted into 
the styes of indolence and apathy The moral power, 
therefore, no longer existed ; for the spirit by which 
the legislator could alone have moved these bodies 
was no more Nor had any new spirit succeeded 
which might he an instrument m the hands of legis- 
lative skill These short-liveci phrenzies leave behind 
them an inert product, m the same manner as, when 
the fury and splendour of volcanic eiuption is past 
for ages, tj),ere still remains a mass of lava to en- 
cumber the soil, and deform the aspect of the earth.* 

* It is uiged by Mr Buike, as a species of incidental defence 
of monaclusm, that there aie many modes of industry, fiom which 
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The sale of the monastic estates is also questioned 
by Mr, Burke on commercial principles. The sum of 
his reasoning maybe thus expressed: — Thq surplus 
product of the earth forms the income of the landed 
proprietor ; that surplus the expenditure of some one 
must disperse ; and of what import is it to society, 
whether it be circulated by the expense of one land- 
holder, or of a society of monks ? A very simple 
statement furnishes an unanswerable reply to this 
defence. The wealth of society is its stock of produc- 
tive labour. There must, it is true, be unproductive 
consumers, but, the fewer their number, the greater 
(all things else being the same) must be the opulence 
of a state. The possession of an estate by a society 
of monks establishes, let us suppose forty, unproduc- 
tive consumers : the possession of the same estate by 
a single landholder only necessarily produces one. It 
is therefore evident that there is forty times the quan- 
tity of labour subtracted from the public stock, m the 
first case, than there is m the second If it be ob- 
jected that the domestics of a landholder are unpio- 
ductive, let it be remarked that a monastery has its 
servants ; and that those of a lay proprietor are not 

benevolence would rather lcscue men than from monastic quiet. 
This must be allowed, m one view, to be true But, though the 
laws must permit the natural pi ogress which produces this species 
of labour, does it follow, that they ought to create monastic seclu- 
sion ? Is the existence of one souice of misery a leason for open- 
ing another ? Because noxious drudgery must be tolerated , aie 
we to sanction compulsory inutility ? Instances of similar bad 
reasoning from what society must suffer to what she ought to 
enact , occur m other parts of Mi Bui he’s production. We m 
England, he says, do not think 10,000/ a year woise in the hands 
of a bishop than in those of a baronet or a ’squire Excessive in- 
equality is m both cases an enoimous evil The laws must 
permit piopeity to glow as the couise of things effect it but 
oneht they to add a new factitious evil to this natuial and irre- 
mediable one ? They cannot avoid inequality m*thc income of 
property , because they must permit propeity to distribute itself 
but they can remedy excessive inequalities m the income of office, 
because the income and the office are then cieaturcs. 
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professionally and perpetually unproductive, as many 
of them become farmers and artisans, and that, above 
all, many of them are married. Nothing*, then can 
appear, on plain commercial views, more evident than 
the distinction between lay and monkish landholders. 
It is surely unnecessary to appeal to the motives 
which have every where produced statutes of mort- 
main, the neglect m which the land of ecclesiastical 
corporations is suffered to lemam, and the infinite 
utility which arises from changes of property m land 
The face of those countries where the transfers have 
been most rapid, will sufficiently prove their benefit. 
Purchasers seldom adventuie without fortune ; and 
the novelty of their acquisition inspires them with the 
ardour of improvement. 

No doubt can be entertained that the estates pos- 
sessed by the Church will increase immensely m their 
value. It is vam to say that they will be transfened 
to Stock-jobbers. Situations, not names, aie to bo 
considered m human affairs. He that has once tasted 
the indolence and authority of a landholder, will 
with difficulty return to the comparative servility 
and drudgery of a monied capitalist. But should the 
usurious habits of the immediate purchaser be inve- 
terate, his son will imbibe other sentiments from his 
birth. The heir of the stoek-jobbmg Alplieus may 
acquire perfectly the habits of an active improver 
of hi® patrimonial estate, as the children of Cincm- 
natus or Cato. 

To aid the feebleness of these arguments, Mr Burke 
has brought forwaid a panegyrical enumeration of 
the objects on which monastic revenue is expended. 
On this masterpiece of fascinating and magnificent 
eloquence it is impossible to be too lavish of piaise. 
It would have been quoted by Quintilian as a splendid 
model of rhetorical common-place But ciiticism is 
not our object ; and all that the display of such powers 
of oratory can on such a subj'ect suggest, is embodied 
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in a sentiment which might perhaps have served as ^ 
characteristic motto to Mr. Burke’s production : — 
Addidit mvahdce robur Facundia causes 


SECTION in. 

POPULAR EXCESSES WHICH ATTENDED THE 
REVOLUTION. 

That no great revolutions can be accomplished with- 
out excesses and miseries at which humanity revolts, 
is a truth which cannot be denied. This unfortunately 
is true in a peculiar manner of those Revolutions, 
which, like that of Fiance, are strictly popular. 
Where the people are led by a faction, its leaders 
find no difficulty m the re-establishment of that order, 
which must be the object of their wishes, because it 
is the sole security of their power. But when a 
general movement of the popular mind levels a des- 
potism with the ground, it is far less easy to restrain 
excess There is more resentment to satiate and less 
authority to control. The passion which produced an 
effect so tremendous, is too violent to subside m a 
moment into serenity and submission. 

The attempt to punish the spirit that actuates a 
people, if it were just, would be vain, and if it were 
possible, would be cruel. No remedies are therefore 
left but the progress of instruction, — the force of 
pelfeuasion, — the mild authority of opinion : and 
these though infallible are of slow operation. In the 
interval which elapses ^before a calm succeeds the 
boisterous moments of a revolution, it is vam to 
expect that a people mured to barbarism by their 
oppressors, and which has ages of oppression to 
avenge, will be punctiliously generous m their 
triumph, nicely discriminative in their vengeance, 
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or cautiously mild in their mode of retaliation. 

“ They will break their chains on the heads of their 
oppressors.” 

Such was the state of France ; and such were the 
obvious causes of scenes which the friends of freedom 
deplore as tarnishing her triumphs. They feel these 
evils as men of humanity : but they will not bestow 
this name on that womanish sensibility, towards 
which, even in the still intercourse of private life, love 
is not unmingled with indulgence. The only humanity 
which, in the great affairs of men, claims their respect, 
is that manly and expanded sentiment, which fixes its 
steady eye on the means of general happiness The 
sensibility which shrinks at present evil, without ex- 
tending its view to future good, is not a virtue , for 
it is not a quality beneficial to mankind. It would 
arrest the arm of a surgeon m amputating a gangrened 
limb, or the hand of a judge m signing the sentence 
of a parricide. I do not say (God foibid!) that a 
crime may be committed for the attainment even of 
a good end • such a doctrine would shake morals to 
their centre. The man who would erect freedom on 
the rums of morals neither understands nor loves 
either. But the case of the French Revolutionists 
is totally different. Has anymoialist evei pretended, 
that we are to decline the pursuit of a good which 
our duty prescribes to us, because we foresee that 
some partial and incidental evil would arise from it ? 
But the number of the French leaders against whom 
such charges have been insinuated is so small, that, 
supposing (what I do not believe) its truth, it ojjdy 
proves that some corrupt and ambitious men will mix 
with all great bodies. The question with respect to 
the rest, is reducible to this: — Whether they weie to 
abstain from establishing a free government, because 
they foresaw that it could not be effected without con- 

* The eloquent expression of Ml. Ourian m the lush House of 
Commons. 
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fusion and temporary distress, or to be consoled for 
such calamities by the view of that happiness to which 
their labours were to give ultimate permanence and 
diffusion ? A Minister is not conceived to be guilty 
of systematic immorality, because he balances the 
evils of the most just war with the advantages of that 
national security which is produced by the reputation 
of spirit and power : — neither ought the patriot, who 
balancing the evils of transient anarchy against the 
inestimable good of established liberty, finds the last 
preponderate m the scale. 

Such, in fact, has ever been the reasoning of the 
leaders m those insurrections which have preserved 
the remnant of freedom that still exists among man- 
kind. Holland, England, and America, must have 
reasoned thus ; and the different portions of liberty 
which they enjoy, have been purchased by the en- 
durance of far greater calamities than have been 
suffered by France. It is unnecessary to appeal to 
the wars which for almost a century afflicted the Low 
Countries : but it may not be so to remind England 
of the price she paid for the establishment of the 
principles of the Eevolution The disputed succession 
which arose from that event, produced a destructive 
civil war m Ireland, two rebellions in Scotland, and 
the consequent slaughter and banishment of thousands 
of citizens, with the widest confiscation of their pro- 
perties ; — not to mention the continental connections 
and the foreign wars into which it plunged us, and 
the necessity thus imposed upon us of maintaining a 
standing army, and accumulating an enormous public 
debt.* 

The freedom of America was purchased by cala- 
mities still more inevitable. The authors of it must 

* Yet this was only the combat of leason and freedom against 
one piejudice, — that of hereditaiy right, whereat the French 
Resolution is, as has been sublimely said by the Bishop of Autun, 
“ Le premier combat qui se soit jamais livre entie tons les Pnn- 
cipes et toutes les Erreuis ! ” 

VOL. in. <3- 
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have foreseen them ; for they were not contingent or 
remote, but ready in a moment to burst on their 
heads Their case is most similar to that of* France, 
and best answers one of Mr. Burke’s most triumphant 
arguments. They enjoyed some liberty, which their 
oppressors did not attack ; and the object for which 
they resisted, was conceded in the progress of the 
war: but like France, after the concessions of her 
King, they refused to acquiesce in an imperfect 
liberty, when a more perfect one was within their 
reach. They pursued what Mr. Burke, — whatever 
were then his sentiments, — on his present system, 
must reprobate as a speculative and ideal good. They 
sought their beloved independence through new cala- 
mities, and the prolonged horrors of civil war. Their 
resistance, from that moment, “was against conces- 
sion ; and their blows were aimed at a hand holding 
forth immunity and favours.” Events have indeed 
justified that noble resistance : America has emerged 
from her struggle into tranquillity and freedom, — 
into affluence and credit ; and the authors of her 
Constitution have constructed a great permanent 
experimental answer to the sophisms and declama- 
tions of the detractors of liberty. 

But what proportion did the price she paid for so 
great blessing bear to the transient misfortunes which 
have afflicted France ? The extravagance of the com- 
parison shocks every unprejudiced mind. No series 
of events m history have probably been more widely, 
malignantly, and systematically exaggerated than the 
French commotions. An enraged, numeious, and 
opulent body of exiles, dispersed over Europe, have 
possessed themselves of every venal press, and filled 
the public ear with a perpetual buzz of the crimes 
and horrors that were acting m France Instead of 
entering or* a minute scrutiny, of which the import- 
ance would neither expiate the tediousness, noi re- 
ward the toil, let us content ourselves with opposing 
one general fact to this host of falsehoods : — no com - 
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mercial house of importance has failed m France 
since the Revolution ! How is this to be reconciled 
with thS tales that have been circulated ? As well 
might the transfers of the Royal Exchange be quietly 
executed in the ferocious anarchy of Gondar, and the 
peaceful opulence of Lombard Street flourish amidst 
hordes of Gralla and Agows.* Commerce, which shrinks 
from the breath of civil confusion, has resisted this 
tempest ; and a mighty Revolution has been accom- 
plished with less commercial derangement than could 
arise from the bankruptcy of a second-rate house in 
London or Amsterdam. The manufacturers of Lyons, 
the merchants of Bourdeaux and Marseilles, are silent 
amidst the lamentations of the Abbe Maury, M. de 
Calonne, and Mr Burke. Happy is that people 
whose commerce flourishes in ledgers, while it is 
bewailed m orations ; and remains untouched m cal- 
culation, while it expires m the pictures of eloquence. 
This “unquestionable fact is, on such a subject, worth 
a thousand arguments, and to any mind qualified to 
judge, must expose m their true light those execrable 
fabrications, which have sounded such a “senseless 
yell” through Europe. 

But let us admit for a moment their truth, and 
take as a specimen of the evils of the Revolution, the 
number of lives which have been lost in its progress 
That no possibility of cavil may remain, let us surpass 
in an exaggerated estimate the utmost audacity of 
falsehood : let us make a statement, from which the 
most frontless hireling of M. de Calonne would shrink. 
Let us for a moment suppose, that in the course of 
the Revolution twenty thousand lives have been lost. 
On the comparison of even this loss with parallel 
events in history, is there any thing in it from which 
a manly and enlightened humanity will recoil ? Com- 
pare it with the expenditure of blood by which in 
ordinary wars so many pernicious and ignoble objects 


Abyssinian tubes —Ed 
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are sought. Compare it with the blood spilt by England 
in the attempt to subjugate America : and if such be 
the guilt of the Revolutionists of France, fof having, 
at the hazard of this evil, sought the establishment 
of freedom, what new name of obloquy shall be 
applied to the Minister of England, who with the 
certainty of a destiuction so much greater, attempted 
the establishment of tyranny ? 

The illusion which prevents the effect of these 
comparisons, is not peculiar to Mr. Burke. The 
massacres of war, and the murders committed by the 
sword of justice, are disguised by the solemnities 
which invest them : but the wild justice of the people 
has a naked and undisguised horror. Its slightest 
motion awakens all our indignation : while murder 
and rapine, if arrayed in the gorgeous disguise of 
acts of state, may with impunity stalk abroad. We 
forget that the evils of anarchy must be short-lived, 
while those of despotism are fatally permanent. # 

Another illusion has, particularly m England, fa- 
voured the exaggeration of the exiles: — we judge of 
France by our own situation, instead of comparing 
her conduct with that of other nations m similar 
circumstances. With us <c the times may be mo- 
derate, and therefore ought to be peaceable but 
in France the times were not moderate, and could not 
be peaceable. Let us correct these illusions of moral 
optics which make near objects so disproportionately 
large Let us place the scene of the French Revo- 
lution m a remote age, or in a distant nation, and 
then let us calmly ask our own minds, whether the 
most reasonable subject of ponder be not its unex- 
ampled mildness, and the small number of individuals 
crushed m the fall of so vast a pile. 

Such are the general reflections suggested by the 
disorders <ff the French Revolution Of these, the 
first m point of time, as well as of importance, was 


* Junius. 
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the Parisian insurrection and the capture of the Bas- 
tille The mode m which that memorable event is 
treated iby Mr. Burke, is worthy of noticed It occu- 
pies no conspicuous place m his work , it is only 
obscurely and contemptuously hinted at as one of 
those examples of successful revolt, which have fos- 
tered a mutinous spirit in the soldiery. “ They have 
not forgot the taking of the King’s castles in Paris and 
Marseilles. That they murdered with impunity m 
both places the governors, has not escaped their 
minds.”* Such is the courtly circumlocution by 
which Mr. Burke designates the Bastille — “ the King's 
castle at Pans f ” ; such is the ignominious language 
m which he speaks of the summary justice executed 
on the titled ruffian who was its governor ; and such 
is the apparent art with which he has thrown into 
the back-ground invective and asperity, that, had they 
been prominent, would have provoked the indignation 
of mankind f “Je sais,” says Mourner, m the lan- 
guage of that frigid and scanty approbation that is 
extorted from an enemy, “ qu’il est des circonstances 
qui legitiment rmsurrection, et je mets dans ce 
nombre celles qui out cause le siege de la Bastille.” j* 
But the admiration of Europe and of posterity, is 
not to be estimated by the penurious applause of M. 
Mourner, nor repressed by the insidious hostility of 
Mr. Burke. It will correspond to the splendour of 
an insurrection, as much ennobled by heroism as it 
was justified by necessity, m which the citizens of 
Paris, — the unwarlike inhabitants of a voluptuous 
capital, — listening to no voice but that of the danger 
which menaced their representatives, their families, 
and their country, and* animated, instead of awed, 
by the host of disciplined mercenaries which invested 
them on every side, attacked with a gallantry and 
success equally incredible, a fortress formidable from 
its strength, and tremendous from its destination, and 


Buike, p 307. 


f Expose, See., p. 24. 
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changed the destiny of France. To palliate or ex- 
cuse such a revolt, would he abject treachery to its 
principles.* It was a case m which revolt f^as the 
dictate of virtue, and the path of duty ; and in which 
submission would have been the most dastardly base- 
ness, and the foulest crime. It was an action not to 
be excused, but applauded, — not to be pardoned, but 
admired. I shall not therefore descend to vindicate 
acts of heroism, which history will teach the remotest 
posterity to revere, and of which the recital is destined 
to kindle m unborn millions the holy enthusiasm of 
freedom 

Commotions of another description followed, partly 
arising from the general causes before stated, and 
partly from others of more limited and local opera- 
tion The peasantry of the provinces, buried for so 
many ages in the daikness of servitude, saw but indis- 
tinctly and confusedly, m the first dawn of liberty, 
the boundaries of their duties and their rights. It 
was no wonder that they should little understand that 
freedom which so long had been remote from their 
views. The name conveyed to their ear a right to 
reject all restraint, to gratify every resentment, and to 
attack all property. Ruffians, mingling with the deluded 
peasants, m hopes of booty, inflamed their ignorance 
and prejudices, by forged authorities from the King 
and the Assembly for their licentiousness. Many 
country houses were burnt; and some obnoxious 
persons were assassinated: but one may without 
excessive scepticism doubt, whether they had been 
the mildest masters whose chateaux had undergone 
that fate ; and the peasants had to avenge those silent 
grinding oppressions which formed almost the only 
intercourse of the rich with the indigent, and which, 
though less flagrant than those of Government, were 
perhaps productive of more intoleiable and diffused 
misery. 

But whatever was the demerit of these excesses, 
they can by no process of reasoning be made impu- 
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table to the National Assembly, or the leaders of the 
He volution. In what maimer were they to repress 
them ? Hf they exerted against them their own au- 
thority with rigour, they must have provoked a civil 
war : if they invigorated the police and tribunals of 
the deposed government, — besides incurring the 
hazard of the same calamity, — they put arms into 
the hands of their enemies. Placed in this dilemma, 
they were compelled to expect a slow remedy from 
the returning serenity of the public mmd, and from the 
progress of the new government towards consistence 
and vigour.* That the conduct of the populace of 
Paris towards them should not have been the most de- 
corous and circumspect, — that it should have been 
frequently irregular and tumultuous, was, in the nature 
of things, inevitable. But the horrible picture which 
Mr. Burke has drawn of that “ stern necessity ” under 
which this “ captive” Assembly votes, is neither justi- 
fied by this concession, nor by the state of facts. It 
is the overcharged colouring of a fervid imagination. 
Those to whom he alludes as driven away by as- 
sassins, — MM. Lally and Mounier, — might, suiely, 
have remained with perfect safety m an Assembly in 
which such furious invectives are daily bellowed forth 
with impunity against the popular leaders. No man 
will deny, that that member of the minority enjoyed 
liberty of speech in its utmost plenitude, who called 
M. Mirabeau “ le plus ml de tons les assassins” “ The 
terrors of the lamp -post and bayonet 99 have hitherto 
been visionary. Popular fury has hitherto spared the 

* If this statement be candid and exact, what shall we think of 
the language of Mr Brnke, when he speaks of the Assembly as 
“ authorising treasons, robberies, rapes, assassinations, slaughters, 
and burnings, throughout all their harassed land ” (p 58 ) In 
another place (p 200.) he connects the legislative extinction of the 
Order of Nobles with the popular excesses committed against in- 
dividual noblemen, to load the Assembly with the accumulated 
obloquy , — a mode of proceeding more remarkable for contro- 
versial dexterity than for candour 
G 4 
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most furious declaimers of Aristocracy ; and the 
only “ decree,” so far as I can discern, which has even 
been pretended to have been materially influenced by 
the populace, is that respecting the prerogatives of 
war and peace. That tumult has frequently derogated 
from the dignity which ought to distinguish the deli- 
berations of a legislative assembly, is not to be denied. 
But that their debates have been tumultuous, is of 
little importance, if their decisions have been inde- 
pendent. Even m this question of war and peace, 
“ the highest bidder at the auction of popularity”* 
did not succeed The scheme of M. Mirabeau, with 
few amendments, prevailed, while the more u splen- 
didly popular” propositions, which vested in the 
legislature alone the prerogative of war and peace, 
were rejected. 

We are now conducted by the course of these 
strictures to the excesses committed at Versailles on 
the 5th and 6th of October, 1789. After the most 
careful perusal of the voluminous evidence before the 
Chatelet, of the controversial pamphlets of MM. 
d’ Orleans and Mourner, and of the official report of 
M Chabroud to the Assembly, the details of the affair 
seem to me so much involved in obscurity and con- 
tradiction, that they afford little on which a candid 
mmd can with confidence pronounce They afford, 
indeed, to frivolous and puerile adversaries the means 
of convicting Mr. Burke of some minute errors. M, 
Miomandre, the sentinel at the Queen’s gate, it is true, 
survives ; but it is no less true, that he was left for 
dead by his assassins. On the comparison of evidence 
it seems probable, that the Queen’s chamber was not 
broken into, — “ that the asylum of beauty and Ma- 
jesty was not profaned.” f But these slight correc- 

* Burke, p. 353. 

f The expression of M Chabioud Five witnesses assert that 
the ruffians did not break into the Queen’s chambei Two give 
the account followed by Mi Buike, and to give this preponderance 
its due foice, let it be recollected, that the whole proceedings be- 
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tions palliate little the atrocity, and alter not m 
the least the general complexion, of these flagitious 
scenes. 

The most important question which the subject 
presents is, whether the Parisian populace were the 
instruments of conspirators, or whether their fatal 
march to Versailles was a spontaneous movement, 
produced by real or chimerical apprehensions of plots 
against their freedom. I confess that I incline to the 
latter opinion. Natural causes seem to me adequate 
to account for the movement. A scarcity of provision 
is not denied to have existed m Paris. The dinner 
of the body-guards might surely have provoked the 
people of a more tranquil city. The maledictions 
poured forth against the National Assembly, the in- 
sults offered to the patriotic cockade, the obnoxious 
ardour of loyalty displayed on that occasion, might 
have awakened even the jealousy of a people whose 
ardour had been sated by the long enjoyment, and 
whose alarms had been quieted by the secure pos- 
session, of liberty. The escape of the King would be 
the infallible signal of civil war- the exposed situa- 
tion of the Royal residence was therefore a source of 
perpetual alarm. These causes, operating on that 
credulous jealousy which is the malady of the public 
mind in times of civil confusion, seeing hostility and 
conspiracy on every side, would seem sufficient ones. 
The apprehensions of the people in such a period 
torture the most innocent and frivolous accidents into 
proofs of sanguinary plots: — witness the war of con- 
spiracies carried on by the contending factions in the 
reign of Charles the Second. The participation of 
Queen Mary in Babmgton’s plot against Elizabeth, is 
still the subject of controversy. We, at the present 
day, dispute about the nature of the connection which 
subsisted between Charles the First and the Catholic 

fore the Chatelct weic ex parte . See Procedure CnmmeUe fait 
au Chatelet de Pans, &c., 1790 
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insurgents of Ireland It has occupied the labour of 
a century to separate truth from falsehood m the 
Rye* house Plot, — the views of the leaders** from the 
schemes of the inferior conspirators, — and to discover 
that Russel and Sydney had, indeed, conspired a revolt, 
but that the underlings alone had plotted the assas- 
sination of the King. 

It may indeed be said, that ambitious leaders 
availed themselves of the inflamed state of public 
feeling, — that by false rumours, and exaggerated 
truths, they stimulated the revenge, and increased the 
fears of the populace, — that their emissaries, mixing 
with the mob, and concealed by its confusion, were 
to execute their flagitious purposes, and fanatics, as 
usual, were the dupes of hypocrites. Such are the 
accusations which have been made against MM. 
d’Orleans and Mirabeau. The defence of profligate 
ambition is not imposed on the admirers of the French 
Revolution ; and to become the advocate of individuals 
were to forget the dignity of a discussion that regards 
the rights and interests of an emancipated nation. 
Of their guilt, however, I will be bold to say no evi- 
dence was collected, by the malignant activity of an 
avowedly hostile tribunal, which, for a moment, would 
have suspended their acquittal by an English jury. 
It will be no mean testimony to the innocence of M. 
Mirabeau, that an opponent, not the mildest in his 
enmity, nor the most candid m his judgment, confessed, 
that he saw no serious ground of accusation against 
him/ 

The project is attributed to them, of intimidating 
the King into a flight, that there might be a pretext 
for elevating the Duke of Orleans to the office of Re- 
gent. But the King could have had no rational hopes 
of escaping f, for he must have traversed 200 miles 

* Discourse M l’Abbe Maury dans 1* Assemble Rationale, 
1 Octobie, 1790 

f The cncumstances of his late attempt [the flight to Varenncs. 
Ed J sanction this reasoning. 
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of a country guarded by a people in arms, before lie 
could reach the nearest frontier of the kingdom. The 
object wm too absurd to be pursued by conspirators, 
to whom talent and sagacity have not been denied 
by their enemies. That the popular leaders m France 
did, indeed, desire to fix the Royal residence at Pans, 
it is impossible to doubt : the name, the person, 
and the authority of the King, would have been most 
formidable weapons m the hands of their adversaries. 
The peace of their country, — the stability of their 
freedom, called on them to use every measure that 
could prevent their enemies from getting posses- 
sion of that “ Royal Figure.” The name of the King 
would have sanctioned foreign powers in support- 
ing the aristocracy. Their interposition, which now 
would be hostility against the King and kingdom, 
would then have been only regarded as aid against 
rebellion. Against all these dreadful consequences 
there seemed only one remedy, — the residence of the 
King at Pans. Whether that residence is to be called 
a “ captivity,” or any other harsh name, I will not 
hesitate to affirm, that the Parliament of England 
would have merited the gratitude of their country, 
and of posterity, by a similar prevention of the escape 
of Charles I. from London. Fortunate would it have 
been for England if the person of James II had been 
retained while his authority was limited. She would 
then have been circumstanced as France is now. The 
march to Versailles seems to have been the spon- 
taneous movement of an alarmed populace. Their 
views, and the suggestions of their leaders, were 
probably bounded by procuring the King to change 
his residence to Parish but the collision of armed 
multitudes terminated m unforeseen excesses and ex- 
ecrable crimes. 

In the eye of Mr. Burke, however, these crimes and 
excesses assume an aspect far more important than 
can be communicated to them by their own insulated 
guilt. They form, m his opinion, the crisis of a 
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revolution, — a far more important one than any mere 
change of government, — in which the sentiments and 
opinions that have formed the manners ofrthe Euro- 
pean nations are to perish. “ The age of chivalry is 
gone*, and the glory of Europe extinguished for ever.” 
He follows this exclamation by an eloquent eulogium 
on chivalry, and by gloomy predictions of the future 
state of Europe, when the nation that has been so 
long accustomed to give her the tone m arts and man- 
ners is thus debased and corrupted A caviller might 
remark that ages, much more near the meridian fer- 
vour of chivaliy than ours, have witnessed a treat- 
ment of queens as little gallant and geneious as that 
of the Parisian mob. He might remind Mi. Burke, 
that in the age and country of Sir Philip Sidney, a 
Queen of France, whom no blindness to accomplish- 
ment, — no malignity of detraction, can reduce to the 
level of Marie Antoinette, was by “ a nation of men of 
honour and cavaliers,” permitted to languish m capti- 
vity and expire on a scaffold ; and he might add, that 
the manners of a country are more surely indicated 
by the systematic cruelty of a sovereign than by the 
licentious frenzy of a mob. He might remark, that 
the mild system of modern manners which survived 
the massacres with which fanaticism had for a cen- 
tury desolated, and almost barbarised Europe, might, 
perhaps, resist the shock of one day’s excesses com- 
mitted by a delirious populace He might thus, per- 
haps, oppose specious and popular topics to the decla- 
mation of Mr. Burke. 

But the subject itself is, to an enlarged thinker, 
fertile in reflections of a different nature That sys- 
tem of manners which arose afaiong the Gothic nations 
of Europe, and of which chivalry was more properly 
the effusion than the source, is without doubt one of 
the most peculiar and interesting appearances m hu- 
man affairs? The moral causes which formed its cha- 
racter have not, perhaps, been hitherto investigated 
with the happiest success : but, — to confine ourselves 
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to the subject before us, — chivalry was certainly one 
of the most prominent of its features and most re- 
markable X)f its effects. Candour must confess, that 
this singular institution was not admirable only as the 
corrector of the ferocious ages m which it flourished ; 
but that m contributing to polish and soften manners 
it paved the way for the diffusion of knowledge and 
the extension of commerce, which afterwards, in some 
measure, supplanted it. Society is inevitably pro- 
gressive. Commerce has overthrown the “ feudal and 
chivalrous system ” under whose shade it first grew ; 
while learning has subverted the superstition whose 
opulent endowments had first fostered it. Peculiar 
circumstances connected with the manners of chivalry 
favoured this admission of commerce and this growth 
of knowledge ; while the sentiments peculiar to it, 
already enfeebled in the progress from ferocity and 
turbulence, were almost obliterated by tranquillity and 
refinement. Commerce and diffused knowledge have, 
m fact, so completely assumed the ascendant in 
polished nations, that it will be difficult to discover 
any relics of Gothic manners, but in a fantastic ex- 
terior, which has survived the generous illusions 
through which these manners once seemed splendid 
and seductive. Their direct influence has long ceased 
in Europe ; but their indirect influence, through the 
medium of those causes which would not perhaps have 
existed but for the mildness which chivalry created 
in the midst of a barbarous age, still operates with 
increasing vigour. The manners of the middle age 
were, in the most singular sense, compulsory : enter- 
prising benevolence was produced by general fierce- 
ness, — gallant courtesy'* by ferocious rudeness; and 
artificial gentleness resisted the torrent of natural 
barbarism. But a less incongruous system has suc- 
ceeded, in which commerce, which unites men’s inter- 
ests, and knowledge, which excludes those 1 prejudices 
that tend to embroil them, present a broader basis 
for the stability of civilised and beneficent manners. 
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Mr. Burke, indeed, forbodes the most fatal conse- 
quences to literature from events, which he supposes 
to have given a mortal blow to the spirit c*f chivalry. 
I have ever been protected from such apprehensions 
by my belief in a very simple truth, — “ that diffused 
knowledge immortalises itself” A literature which 
is confined to a few, may be destroyed by the massacre 
of scholars and the conflagrations of libraries ; but the 
diffused knowledge of the present day could only be 
annihilated by the extirpation of the civilised part of 
mankind. 

Far from being hostile to letters, the French Revo- 
lution has contributed to serve their cause m a manner 
hitherto unexampled. The political and literary pro- 
gress of nations has hitherto been simultaneous ; the 
period of their eminence in arts has also been the era 
of their historical fame ; and no example occurs m 
which their great political splendour has been sub- 
sequent to the Augustan age of a people. But m 
France, which is destined to refute every abject and 
arrogant doctrine that would limit the human powers^ 
the ardour of a youthful literature has been infused 
into a nation tending to decline , and new arts are 
called forth when all seemed to have passed their 
zenith. She enjoyed one Augustan age, fostered by 
the favour of despotism . she seems about to witness 
another, created by the energy of freedom. 

In the opinion of Mr. Burke, however, she is ad- 
vancing by rapid strides to ignorance and barbarism,* 
66 Already,” he informs us, “ there appears a poverty 
of conception, a coarseness and vulgaiity m all the 
proceedings of the Assembly, and of all their instruc- 
tors. Their liberty is not liberal. Their science is 
presumptuous ignorance. Their humanity is savage 
and brutal.” To animadvert on this modest and 
courteous ^picture belongs not to the present subject . 
and impressions cannot be disputed, more especially 


Buike, p. 118. 
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when their grounds are not assigned. All that is left 
to us to do, is to declare opposite impressions with a 
confidence authorised by his example. The proceed- 
ings of the National Assembly of France appear to 
me to contain models of more splendid eloquence, and 
examples of more profound political research, than 
have been exhibited by any public body m modern 
times. I cannot therefore augur, from these proceed- 
ings, the downfall of philosophy, or the extinction of 
eloquence. 

Thus various are the aspects which the French 
Revolution, not only m its influence on literature, 
but m its general tenor and spirit, presents to minds 
occupied by various opinions. To the eye of Mr. 
Burke, it exhibits nothing but a scene of horror : in 
his mind it inspires no emotion but abhorrence of its 
leaders, commiseration for their victims, and alarms 
at the influence of an event which menaces the sub- 
version of the policy, the arts, and the manners of the 
civilised world. Minds who view it through another 
medium are filled by it with every sentiment of ad- 
miration and triumph, — of admiration due to splendid 
exertions of virtue, and of triumph inspired by widen- 
ing prospects of happiness. 

Nor ought it to be denied by the candour of philo- 
sophy, that events so great are never so unmixed as 
not to present a double aspect to the acuteness and 
exaggeration of contending parties. The same ardour 
of passion which produces patriotic and legislative 
heroism becomes the source of ferocious retaliation 
of visionary novelties, and of precipitate change. The 
attempt were hopeless to increase the fertility, with- 
out favouring the rank*luxuriance of the soil. He 
that on such occasions expects unmixed good, ought 
to recollect, that the economy of nature has invariably 
determined the equal influence of high nassions in 
giving birth to virtues and to crimes. The soil of 
Attica was observed to produce at once the most de- 
licious fruits and the most virulent poisons. It was 
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thus with the human mind ; and to the frequency of 
convulsions m the ancient commonwealths, they owe 
those examples of sanguinary tumult and? virtuous 
heroism, which distinguish their history from the 
monotonous tranquillity of modern states. The pas- 
sions of a nation cannot be kindled to the degree 
which renders it capable of great achievements, with- 
out involving the commission of violence and crime. 
The reforming ardour of a senate cannot be inflamed 
sufficiently to combat and overcome abuses, without 
hazarding the evils which arise from legislative teme- 
rity. Such are the immutable laws, which are more 
properly to be regarded as libels on our nature than 
as charges against the French Revolution. The im- 
partial voice of History ought, doubtless, to record 
the blemishes as well as the glories of that great 
-event : and to contrast the delineation of it which 
might have been given by the specious and temperate 
Toryism of Mr. Hume, with that which we have re- 
ceived from the repulsive and fanatical invectives of 
Mr. Burke, might still be amusing and instructive 
Both these great men would be averse to the Revo- 
lution ; but it would not be difficult to distinguish 
between the undisguised fury of an eloquent advocate, 
and the well- dissembled partiality of a philosophical 
judge. The passion of the latter would only feel the 
excesses which have dishonoured the Revolution : but 
the philosophy of the former would instruct him, that 
our sentiments, raised by such events so much above 
their ordinary level, become the source of guilt and 
heroism unknown before, — of sublime virtues and 
splendid crimes. 
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SECTION IV. 

NEW CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE, 

A dissertation approaching to completeness on the 
new Constitution of France would, in fact, be a vast 
system of political science. It would include a deve- 
lopment of the principles that regulate every portion 
of government. So immense an attempt is little suited 
to our present limits. But some remarks on the pro- 
minent features of the French system are exacted by 
the nature of our vindication. They will consist 
chiefly of a defence of their grand theoretic principle, 
and their most important practical institution. 

The principle which has actuated the legislators of 
France has been, “that the object of all legitimate 
government is the assertion and protection of the 
natural rights of man ” They cannot indeed be ab- 
solved from some deviations f from it , — few, indeed, 
compared with those of any other body of whom his- 
tory has preserved any record ; but too many for their 
own glory, and for the happiness of the human race. 
This principle, however, is the basis of their edifice, 
and if it be false, the structure must fall to the 
ground. Against this principle, therefore, Mr. Burke 
has, with great judgment, directed his attack. Appeals 
to natural right are, according to him, inconsistent 
and preposterous. A complete abdication and sur- 

I cannot help exhortmf those who desire to have accurate 
notions on the subject of this section, to peruse and study the 
delineation of the French constitution which with a conectness 
so admirable has been given by Mr. Christie. (Letteis on the 
Revolution in France, London, 1791. Ed ) 
f I particularly allude to their colonial policy ; but I think it 
candid to say, that I see in their full force the difficulties of that 
embarrassing business. 

VOL. m. H 
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render of all natural right is made by man in entering 
into society ; and the only rights which he retains are 
created by the compact which holds together the 
society of which he is member. This doctrine he thus 
explicitly asserts : — “ The moment,” says he, “ you 
abate any thing from the full rights of men each to 
govern himself, and suffer any artificial positive limi- 
tation on those rights, from that moment the whole 
organisation of society becomes a consideration of 
convenience.” “ How can any man claim under the 
conventions of civil society rights which do not so 
much as suppose its existence, — which are absolutely 
repugnant to it ? ” * To examine this doctrine, there- 
fore, is of fundamental importance. To this effect it is 
not necessary to enter into any elaborate research into 
the metaphysical principles of politics and ethics. A 
full discussion of the subject would indeed demand 
such an investigation j* : — the origin of natural 
rights must have been illustrated, and even their ex- 
istence proved against some theorists. But such an 
inquiry would have been inconsistent with the nature 
of a publication, the object of which is to enforce con- 
viction on the people. We are besides absolved from 
the necessity of it in a controversy with Mr Burke, 
who himself recognises, m the most ample form, the 
existence of those natural rights. 

Granting their existence, the discussion is short. 
The only criterion by which we can estimate the por- 
tion of natural right surrendered by man on entering 


* Buike, pp. 88 — 89. To the same purpose is his whole rea- 
soning from p. 86 to p 92. 

f It might, perhaps, not be difficult to prove, that far from a 
sm render, there is not even a diminution of the natuial lights of 
men by their entrance into society. The existence of some union, 
with greater or less permanence and perfection of public force foi 
public protection (the essence of government), might be demon- 
strated to be coeval and co-extensive with man All theories, 
therefore, winch suppose the actual existence of any state ante- 
cedent to the social, might bo convicted of futility and falsehood 
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into society is the object of the surrender. If more 
is claimed than that object exacts, what was an object 
becomes a pretext Now the object for which a man 
resigns any portion of his natural sovereignty over 
his own actions is, that he may be protected from the 
abuse of the same dominion in other men. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more fallacious than to pretend, that 
we are precluded m the social state from any appeal 
to natural right. It remains in its full integrity and 
vigour, if we except that portion of it which men 
have thus mutually agreed to sacrifice. Whatever, 
under pretence of that surrender, is assumed beyond 
what that object rigorously prescribes, is an usurpa- 
tion supported by sophistry, — a despotism varnished 
by illusion. It follows that the surrender of right 
must be equal m all the members of society, as the 
object is to all precisely the same In effect, society, 
instead of destroying, realises and substantiates equa- 

* “ Ti ouver une forme dissociation qui defende et prot&ge de 
toute la foice commune la pel sonne et lcs biens dechaque associe, 
et par laquelle chacun, s’umssant a tons, n’obeisse pourtant qu’a 
lui-meme et reste ' aussi fibre qu’auparavant ? ” Rousseau, 
Contrat Social, livre 1. chap, vi I am not intimidated from 
quoting Rousseau by the dension of Mr Burke Mr Hume’s 
report of his literary secrets seems most unfaithful. The sensi- 
bility, the pride, the fervour of his charactei are pledges of his 
sincerity ; and had he even commenced with the fabrication of 
paradoxes, for attracting attention, it would betray great ignorance 
of human natuie to suppose, that in the ardour of contest, and the 
glory of success, he must not have become the dupe of his own 
illusions, and a convert to his own imposture It is, indeed, not 
improbable, that when rallied on the eccentricity of his paradoxes, 
he might, m a moment of gay effusion, have spoken of them as a 
sport of fancy, and an expanment on the credulity of mankind 
The Scottish philosopher, inaccessible to enthusiasm, and hfctle 
susceptible of those depressions and elevations — those agonies 
and raptures, so familiar to the warm and wayward heart of 
Rousseau, neither knew the sport into which he c<gild be relaxed 
by gaiety, noi the ardour into which he could be exalted by pas- 
sion Mr. Burke, whose temperament is so different, might have 
experimentally known such variation, and learnt better to discri- 
minate between effusion and deliberate opinion. 

H 2 
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lit y. In a state of nature, the equality of right is an 
impotent theory, which inequalities of strength and 
skill every moment violate. As neither natufal equa- 
lity nor the equality of the sum of right surrendered 
by every individual is contested, it cannot be denied 
that the remnant spared by the social compact must 
be equal also Civil inequalities, or, more correctly, 
civil distinction, must exist in the social body, because 
it must possess organs destined for different functions : 
but political inequality is equally inconsistent with 
the principles of natural right and the object of civil 
institution.* 

Men, therefore, only retain a right to a share in 
their own government, because the exercise of the 
right by one man is not inconsistent with its posses- 
sion by another. This doctrine is not more abstract- 
edly evident than it is practically important. The 
slightest deviation from it legitxmatises every tyranny. 
If the only criterion of governments be the supposed 
convention which forms them, all are equally legiti- 
mate ; for the only interpreter of th^ convention is 
the usage of the government, whic]$ is thus prepos- 
terously made its own standard. Governors must, 
indeed, abide by the maxims of the constitution they 
administer ; but what that constitution is must be on 
this system immaterial. The King of France is not 
permitted to put out the eyes of the Princes of the 
Blood ; nor the Sophi of Persia to have recourse to 
lettres de cachet They must tyrannise by precedent, 
and oppress in reverent imitation of the models con- 
secrated by the usage of despotic predecessors. But 
if they adhere to these, there is no remedy for the 
oppressed, since an appeal to tfie rights of nature were 
treason against the principles of the social union. If, 

* “But as to the share of power, authority, and dnectiofc 
which each individual ought to have m the management of a 
state, that I must deny to be among the direct ougmal rights of 
mail m civil society.” This is evidently denying the existence of 
what has been called political , m contradistinction to civil liberty. 
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indeed, any offence against precedent, in tlie kind or 
degree of oppression, be committed, tbis theory may 
(though® most inconsistently) permit resistance. But 
as long as the forms of any government are preserved, 
it possesses, in the view of justice (whatever be its 
nature) equal claims to obedience. This inference is 
irresistible ; and it is thus evident, that the doctrines 
of Mr. Burke are doubly refuted by the fallacy of the 
logic which supports them, and the absurdity of the 
conclusions to which they lead. 

They are also virtually contradicted by the laws of 
all nations. Were his opinions true, the language of 
laws should be permissive , not restrictive. Had men 
surrendered all their rights into the hands of the 
magistrate, the object of laws should have been to 
announce the portion he was pleased to return them, 
not the part of which he is compelled to deprive them. 
The criminal code of all nations consists of prohi- 
bitions ; and whatever is not prohibited by the law, 
men every where conceive themselves entitled to do 
with impunity. They act on the principle which this 
language of law teaches them, that they retain rights 
which no power can impair or infringe, — which are 
not the boon of society, but the attribute of their na- 
ture. The rights of magistrates and public officers 
are truly the creatures of society : they, therefore, are 
guided not by what the law does not prohibit, but 
by what it authorises or enjoins. Were the rights of 
citizens equally created by social institution, the lan- 
guage of the civil code would be similar, and the obe- 
dience of subjects would have the same limits. 

This doctrine, thus false in its principles, absurd in 
•its conclusions, and contradicted by the avowed sense 
of mankind, is, lastly, even abandoned by Mr. Burke 
himself. He is betrayed into a confession directly 
repugnant to his general principle: — Whatever 
eaeh man can do without trespassing on others, he 
has a right to do for himself ; and he has a right to 
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a fair portion of all that society, with all its combi- 
nations of skill and force, can do for him.” Either 
this right*is universal, or it is not: — if it be tfhiversal, 
it cannot be the offspring of a convention ; for con- 
ventions must be as various as forms of government, 
and there are many of them which do not recognise 
this right, nor place man m this condition of just 
equality. All governments, for example, which tole- 
rate slavery neglect this right ; for a slave is neither 
entitled to the fruits of his own industry, nor to any 
portion of what the combined force and skill of so- 
ciety produce. If it be not universal, it is no right at 
all ; and can only be called a privilege accorded by 
some governments, and withheld by others. I can 
discern no mode of escaping from this dilemma, but the 
avowal that these civil claims are the remnant of those 
u metaphysic rights ” which Mr. Burke holds in such 
abhorrence; but which it seems the more natural 
object of society to protect than destroy. 

But it may be urged, that though all appeals to 
natural rights be not precluded by the social compact, 
and though their integrity and perfection in the civil 
state may theoretically be admitted, yet as men unques- 
tionably may refrain from the exercise of their rights, 
if they think their exertion unwise, and as govern- 
ment is not a scientific subtlety, but a practical expe- 
dient for general good, all recourse to these elaborate 
abstractions is frivolous and futile ; and that the grand 
question is not the source, but the tendency of govern- 
ment, — not a question of right, but a consideration 
of expediency. Political forms, it may be added, are 
only the means of ensuring a certain portion of pub- 
lic felicity : if the end be confessedly obtained, all dis- 
cussion of the theoretical aptitude of the means to 
produce it is nugatory and redundant. 

To this i answer, first, that such reasoning proves 
too much, and that, taken in its proper extent, it im- 
peaches the great system of morals, of which political 
principles form only a part. All morality is, no doubt, 
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founded on a broad and general expediency ; and the 
sentiment — 

“ Ipsa utilitas justi prope mater et sequi, 1 ' 

may be safely adopted, without the reserve dictated 
by the timid and inconstant philosophy of the poet. 
Justice is expediency, but it is expediency speaking 
by general maxims, into which reason has consecrated 
the experience of mankind. Every general principle 
of justice is demonstrably expedient ; and it is this 
utility alone that confers on it a moral obligation. 
But it would be fatal to the existence of morality, 
if the utility of every particular act were to be the 
subject of deliberation in the mmd of every moral 
agent. Political principles are only moral ones 
adapted to the civil union of men. When I assert 
that a man has a right to life, liberty, &c. I only mean 
to enunciate a moral maxim founded on the general 
interest, which prohibits any attack on these posses- 
sions. In this primary and radical sense, all rights, 
natural as well as civil, arise from expediency. But 
the moment the moral edifice is reared, its basis is hid 
from the eye for ever. The moment these maxims, 
which are founded on an utility that is paramount 
and perpetual, are embodied and consecrated, they 
cease to yield to partial and subordinate expediency. 
It then becomes the perfection of virtue to consider, 
not whether an action be useful, but whether it be 
right. 

The same necessity for the substitution of general 
maxims exists in politics as m morals. Those precise 
and inflexible principles, which yield neither to the 
seductions of passion, fior to the suggestions of inte- 
rest, ought to be the guide of public as well as private 
morals. “ Acting according to the natural rights of 
men,” is only another expression for actijjg according 
to those general maxims of social morals which pre- 


Hoiace, lib. 11 Lat 3. — Ed. 
h 4 
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scribe what is right and fit m human intercourse. 
We have proved that the social compact does not 
alter these maxims, or destroy these rights^ and it 
incontestably follows, from the same principles which 
guide all morality, that no expediency can justify 
their infraction. 

The inflexibility of general principles is, indeed, 
perhaps more necessary in political morals than in any 
other class of actions. If the consideration of expedi- 
ency be admitted, the question recurs, — Who are to 
judge of it ? The appeal is never made to the many 
whose interest is at stake, but to the few , whose inte- 
rest is linked to the perpetuity of oppression and abuse. 
Surely that judge ought to be bound down by the 
strictest rules, who is undeniably interested m the 
decision : and he would scarcely be esteemed a wise 
legislator, who should vest m the next heir to a luna- 
tic a discretionary power to judge of his sanity. Far 
more necessary, then, is obedience to general principles, 
and maintenance of natural rights, m politics than in 
the morality of common life. The moment that the 
slightest infraction of these rights is permitted through 
motives of convenience , the bulwark of all upright poli- 
tics is lost. If a small convenience will justify a little 
infraction, a greater will expiate a bolder violation : 
the Rubicon is past. Tyrants never seek in vain for 
sophists : pretences are multiplied without difficulty 
and without end. Nothing, therefore, but an inflex- 
ible adherence to the principles of general right can 
preserve the purity, consistency, and stability of a free 
state. 

If we have thus successfully vindicated the first 
theoretical principle of Frenelilegislation, the doctrine 
of an absolute surrender of natural rights by civil and 
social man, has been shown to be deduced from inade- 
quate premies, — to conduct to absurd conclusions, to 
sanctify the most atrocious despotism, to outrage the 
avowed convictions of men, and, finally, to be aban- 
doned, as hopelessly untenable by its own author. The 
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existence and perfection of these rights being proved, 
the first duty of lawgivers and magistrates is to assert 
and protedfc them Most wisely and auspiciously then 
did France commence her regenerating labours with 
a solemn declaration of these sacred, inalienable, and 
imprescriptible rights, — a declaration which must be 
to the citizen the monitor of his duties, as well as the 
oracle of his rights, and by a perpetual recurrence to 
which the deviations of the magistrate will be checked, 
the tendency of power to abuse corrected, and every 
political proposition (being compared with the end of 
society) correctly and dispassionately estimated. To 
the juvenile vigour of reason and freedom in the New 
World, — where the human mmd was unincumbered 
with that vast mass of usage and prejudice, which so 
many ages of ignorance had accumulated, to load and 
deform society m Europe, — France owed this, among 
other lessons Perhaps the only expedient that can 
be devised by human wisdom to keep alive public 
vigilance against the usurpation of partial interests, 
is that of perpetually presenting the general right and 
the general interest to the public eye. Such a princi- 
ple has been the Polar Star, by which the National As- 
sembly has hitherto navigated the vessel of the state, 
amid so many tempests howling destruction around it. 

There remains a much more extensive and compli- 
cated inquiry, in the consideration of their political 
institutions. As it is impossible to examine all, we 
must limit our remarks to the most important. To 
speak then generally of their Constitution, it is a pre- 
liminary remark, that the application of the word “ de- 
mocracy” to it is fallacious and illusive. If that word, 
indeed, be taken m its etymological sense, as the 
“ power of the people,” it is a democracy ; and so are 
all legitimate governments. But if it be taken m its 
historical sense, it is not so ; for it does not resemble 
those governments which have been called demo- 
cracies m ancient or modern times. In the ancient 
democracies there was neither representation nor divi- 
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fiion of powers : the rabble legislated , judged , and exer- 
cised every political authority , I do not mean to deny 
that in Athens, of which history has transmitted to us 
the most authentic monuments, there did exist some 
feeble control. But it has been well remarked, that a 
multitude, if it was composed of Newtons, must be a 
mob : their will must be equally unwise, unjust, and 
irresistible. The authority of a corrupt and tumul- 
tuous populace has indeed by the best writers of 
antiquity been regarded rather as an ochlocracy than 
a democracy, — as the despotism of the rabble, not 
the dominion of the people. It is a degenerate de- 
mocracy : it is a febrile paroxysm of the social body 
which must speedily terminate in convalescence or 
dissolution. The new Constitution of France is 
almost directly the reverse of these forms. It vests 
the legislative authority m the representatives of the 
people, the executive m an hereditary First Magis- 
trate, and the judicial in judges, periodically elected, 
and unconnected either with the legislature or with 
the Executive Magistrate. To confound such a con- 
stitution with the democracies of antiquity, for the 
purpose of quoting historical and experimental evi- 
dence against it, is to recur to the most paltry and 
shallow arts of sophistry. 

In discussing it, the first question that arises 
regards the mode of constituting the legislature ; 
the first division of which, relating to the right of 
suffrage, is of primary importance. Here I most 
cordially agree with Mr. Burke * in reprobating the 
impotent and preposterous qualification by which the 
Assembly has disfranchised every citizen who does 
not pay a direct contribution: equivalent to the price 
of three days’ labour. Nothing can be more evident 
than its inefficacy for any purpose but the display 
of inconsistency, and the violation of justice. These 
remarks 'vfere made at the moment of the discussion ; 


* Burke, p. 257. 
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and the plan was combated in the Assembly with 
all the force of reason and eloquence by the most 
conspicuous leaders of the popular party* — MM. 
Mirabeau, Target, and Petion, more particularly dis- 
tinguishing themselves by their opposition. But the 
more timid and prejudiced members of it shrunk from 
so bold an innovation in political systems as justice. 
They fluctuated between their principles and their 
prejudices ; and the struggle terminated in an illusive 
compromise, — the constant resource of feeble and 
temponsmg characters. They were content that little 
practical evil should in fact be produced ; while their 
views were not sufficiently enlarged to perceive, that 
the inviolability of principles is the palladium of 
virtue and of freedom. Such members do not, indeed, 
form the majority of their own party ; but the aris- 
tocratic minority, anxious for whatever might dis- 
honour or embarrass the Assembly, eagerly coalesced 
with them, and stained the infant Constitution with 
this absurd usurpation. 

An enlightened and respectable antagonist of Mr. 
Burke has attempted the defence of this measure. 
In a Letter to Earl Stanhope, it is contended, that 
the spirit of this regulation accords exactly with the 
principles of natural justice, because, even in an un- 
social state, the pauper has a claim only on charity, 
and he who produces nothing has no right to share in 
the regulation of what is produced by the industry of 
others. But whatever be the justice of disfranchising 
the unproductive poor, the argument is, in point of 
fact, totally misapplied. Domestic servants are ex- 
cluded by the decree, though they subsist as evidently 
on the produce of their own labour as any other class ; 
and to them therefore the argument of our acute and 
ingenious writer is totally inapplicable f But it is 

* See the Proems Verbaux of the 27th and 29* of October, 
1789, and the Journal de Pans, No . 301., and Les Revolutions de 
Pans, No. 17. p. 73. 

t It has been very justly remarked, that e^en with reference to 
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the consolation of the consistent friends of freedoni, 
that this abuse must be short-lived: the spirit of 
reason and liberty, which has achieved such mighty 
victories, cannot long be resisted by this puny foe. 
The number of primary electors is at present so great, 
and the importance of their single votes so propor- 
tionally little, that their interest m resisting the ex- 
tension of the right of suffrage is insignificantly 
small. Thus much have I spoken of the usurpation 
of the rights of suffrage, with the ardour of anxious 
affection, and with the freedom of liberal admiration. 
The moment is too serious for compliment; and I 
leave untouched to the partisans of despotism, their 
monopoly of blind and servile applause.* 

I must avow, with the same frankness, equal disap- 
probation of the admission of territory and contribu- 
tion as elements entering into the proportion of re- 
presentation, f The representation of land or money 
is a monstrous relic of ancient prejudice : men only 
can be represented; and population alone ought to 
regulate the number of representatives which any 
district delegates. 


taxation, all men have equal rights of election. For the man who 
is too poor to pay a direct contribution, still pays a tax m the 
increased price of his food and clothes It is besides to he ob- 
seived, that life and liberty are more sacred than property, and 
that the right of suffrage is the only shield that can guard them. 

* “ He who freely magnifies what has been nobly done, and 
fears not to declare as freely what might have been done better, 
gives you the best covenant of his fidelity. His highest praise 
is not flattery, and his plainest advice is praise.” Areopagitica. 

f Montesquieu, I think, mentions a federative republic m Lycia, 
where the proportion of representatives deputed by each state was 
in a ratio compounded of its population and its conti lbution. 
There might be some plausibility m this institution among con- 
federated independent states , but it is grossly absurd m a common- 
wealth, which is vitally one In such a state, the contnbution of 
all being pref ortioned to their capacity, it is relatively equal , and 
if it can confer any political claims, they must be derived from 
equal rights. 
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The next consideration that presents itself is, the 
nature of those bodies into which the citizens of 
France a1*e to be organised for the performance of 
their political functions. In this important part of 
the subject, Mr. Burke has committed some funda- 
mental errors: it is more amply, more dexterously, 
and more correctly treated by M. de Calonne ; of 
whose work this discussion forms the most interesting 
part. These assemblies are of four kinds: — Muni- 
cipal, Primary, Electoral, and Administrative. 

To the Municipalities belong the care of preserving 
the police, and collecting the revenue within their 
jurisdiction. An accurate idea of their nature and 
object may be formed by supposing the country of 
England uniformly divided, and governed, like its 
cities and towns, by magistracies of popular election. 

The Primary Assemblies, the first elements of the 
commonwealth, are formed by all citizens, who pay a 
direct contribution, equal to the price of three days’ 
labour, which may be averaged at half-a-crown 
sterling. Their functions are purely electoral They 
send representatives, m the proportion of one to every 
hundred adult citizens, to the Assembly of the De- 
partment directly, and not through the medium of the 
District, as was originally proposed by the Consti- 
tutional Committee, and has been erroneously stated 
by Mr. Burke. They send, indeed, representatives to 
the Assembly of the District ; but it is for the purpose 
of choosing the Administrators of such District, hot 
the Electors of the Department. The Electoral As- 
semblies of the Departments elect the members of the 
legislature, the judges, the administrators, and the 
bishop of the Department. The Administrators are 
every where the organs and instruments of the execu- 
tive power. 

Against the arrangement of these Assemblies, many 
subtle and specious objections are urged, both by Mr. 
Burke and the exiled Minister of France. The first 
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and most formidable is, “ the supposed tendency of it 
to dismember France into a body of confederated re- 
publics.’ 11, To this there are several unanswerable 
replies. But before I state them, it is necessary to 
make one distinction: — these several bodies are, m a 
certain sense, independent, m what regards subordi- 
nate and interior regulation ; but they are not inde- 
pendent in the sense which the objection supposes, — 
that of possessing a separate will from that of the 
nation, or influencing, but by their representatives, 
the general system of the state. Nay, it may be de- 
monstrated, that the legislators of France have soli- 
citously piovided more elaborate precautions against 
this dismemberment than have been adopted by any 
recorded government. 

The first circumstance which is adverse to it is the 
minuteness of the divided parts. They are too small 
to possess a separate force. As elements of the social 
order, as particles of a great political body, they are 
something ; but, as insulated states, they would be im- 
potent. Had France been separated into great 
masses, each might have been strong enough to claim 
a separate will ; but, divided as she is, no body of 
citizens is conscious of sufficient strength to feel their 
sentiments of any importance, but as constituent parts 
of the general will. Survey the Primary, the 
Electoral, and the Administrative Assemblies, and 
nothing will be more evident than their importance in 
individuality. The Municipalities, surely, are not 
likely to arrogate independence. A 48,000th part of 
the kingdom has not energy sufficient for separate 
existence ; nor can a hope arise m it of influencing, in 
a direct and dictatorial manner, the councils of a great 
state. Even the Electoral Assemblies of the Depart- 
ments do not, as we shall afterwards show, possess 
force enough to become independent confederated re- 
publics. 

Another circumstance, powerfully hostile to this 
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dismemberment, is the destruction of the ancient Pro- 
vincial division of the kingdom. In no part of Mr. 
Burke's w>ork have his arguments been chosen with 
such infelicity of selection as m what regards this 
subject. He has not only erred ; but his error is the 
precise reverse of truth. He represents as the har- 
binger of discord, what is, m fact, the instrument of 
union. He mistakes the cement of the edifice for a 
source of instability and a principle of repulsion. 
France was, under the ancient government, an union of 
provinces, acquired at various times and on different 
conditions, and differing in constitution, laws, lan- 
guage, manners, privileges, jurisdiction, and revenue. 
It had the exterior of a simple monarchy, but it was 
in reality an aggregate of independent states. The 
monarch was in one place King of Navarre, in another 
Duke of Brittany, in a third Count of Provence, in a 
fourth Dauphin of Vienne. Under these various de- 
nominations he possessed, at least nominally, different 
degrees of power, and he certainly exercised it under 
different forms. The mass composed of these hetero- 
geneous and discordant elements, was held together by 
the compressing force of despotism. When that com- 
pression was withdrawn, the provinces must have 
lesumed their ancient independence, — perhaps in a 
form more absolute than as members of a federative 
republic. Every thing tended to inspire provincial 
and to extinguish national patriotism. The inhabit- 
ants of Brittany, or Guienne, felt themselves linked 
together by ancient habitudes, by congenial prejudices, 
by similar manners, by the relics of their constitution, 
and the common name of theia country : but their 
character as members of the French Empire, could 
only remind them of long and ignominious subjection 
to a tyranny, of which they had only felt the strength 
in exaction, and blessed the lenity m neglec^. These 
causes must have formed the provinces into independ- 
ent republics ; and the destruction of their provincial 
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existence was indispensable to the prevention of this 
dismemberment. It is impossible to deny, that men 
united by no previous habitude (whatever nuay be said 
of the policy of the union in other respects) are less 
qualified for that union of will and force, which pro- 
duces an independent republic, than provincials, who 
were attracted by eveiy circumstance towards local 
and partial interests, and from the common centre of 
the national system. Nothing could have been more 
inevitable than the independence of those great pro- 
vinces, which had never been moulded into one 
empire; and we may boldly pronounce, in direct 
opposition to Mr. Burke, that the new division of the 
kingdom was the only expedient that could have pre- 
vented its dismemberment into a confederacy of sove- 
reign republics. 

The solicitous and elaborate division of powers, is 
another expedient of infallible operation, to preserve 
the unity of the body politic. The Municipalities are 
limited to minute and local administration, the Pri- 
mary Assemblies solely to election ; the Assemblies of 
the District to objects of administration and control 
of a superior class ; and the Assemblies of the Depart- 
ments possess functions purely electoral, exerting no 
authority legislative, administrative, or judicial. 

But whatever danger might be apprehended of the 
assumption of power by these formidable Assemblies, 
they are biennially renewed , and their fugitive nature 
makes systematic usurpation hopeless. What power, 
indeed, can they possess of dictating to the National 
Assembly ? * or what interest can the members of that 
Assembly have in obeying the mandates of those 
whose tenure of power is as fugitive and precarious as" 

* I do not mean that their voice will not be theie respected * 
that would be to suppose the Legislature as insolently corrupt as 
that of a neighbouring nation I only mean to assert, that they can- 
not possess such a power as will enable them to dictate instruc- 
tions to their representatives as authontatively as sovereigns do to 
their ambassadors , which is the idea of a confederated lepublic. 
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their own ? The provincial Administrators have that 
amount of independence which the constitution de- 
mands ; Tfrhile the judges, who are elected* for six 
years, must feel themselves independent of constituents, 
whom three elections may so radically and completely 
change. These circumstances, then, — the minuteness 
of the divisions, the dissolution of Provincial ties, the 
elaborate distribution of powers, and the fugitive con- 
stitution of the Electoral Assemblies, — seem to form 
an insuperable barrier against the assumption of such 
powers by any of the bodies into which France is or- 
ganised, as would tend to produce the federal form 

The next objection to be considered is peculiar to 
Mr. Burke. The subordination of elections has been 
regarded by the admirers of the French lawgivers as a 
masterpiece of their legislative wisdom. It seemed as 
great an improvement on representative government, 
as representation itself was on pure democracy. No 
extent of territory is too great for a popular govern- 
ment thus organised , and as the Primary Assemblies 
may be divided to any degree of minuteness, the 
most perfect order is reconcilable with the widest 
diffusion of political right. Democracies were sup- 
posed by philosophers to be necessarily small, and 
therefore feeble, — to demand numerous assemblies, 
and to be therefore venal and tumultuous. Yet this 
great discovery, which gives force and order in so 
high a degree to popular governments, is condemned 
and derided by Mr. Burke. An immediate connec- 
tion between the represented and the primary con- 
stituent, he considers as essential to the idea of repre- 
sentation. As the electors m the Primary Assemblies 
do not immediately elecf their lawgivers, he regards 
their rights of suffrage as nominal and illusory. 

It will in the first instance be remarked, from 
the statement which has already been gjyen, that 

Burke, pp 270—272. 

YOL. m. I « 
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in . stating three interposed elections between the 
Primary Electors and the Legislature, Mr. Burke has 
committed a most important error, m poi&t of fact. 
The original plan of the Constitutional Committee 
was indeed agreeable to the statement of Mr. Burke: — . 
the Primai y Assemblies were to elect deputies to the 
District, — the District to the Department, — and the 
Department to the National Assembly. But this 
plan was represented as tending to introduce a 
vicious complexity mto the system, and, by making 
the channel through which the national will passes 
into its public acts too circuitous, to enfeeble its 
energy under pretence of breaking its violence ; and 
it was accordingly successfully combated. The series 
of three elections was still preserved for the choice of 
Departmental Administrators ; but the Electoral 
Assemblies in the Departments, who are the imme- 
diate constituents of the Legislature, are directly 
chosen by the Primary Assemblies, in the proportion 
of one elector to every hundred active citizens.* 

But, — to return to the general question, which is, 
perhaps, not much affected by these details, — I pro- 
fess I see no reason why the right of election is not 
as susceptible of delegation as any other civil func* 
tion, — why a citizen may not as well delegate the 
right of choosing lawgivers, as that of making laws. 
Such a gradation of elections, says Mr. Burke, ex- 

* Tor a charge of such fundamental inaccuracy against Mr. 
Burke, the Public will most justly and naturally expect the 
highest evidence. See the Deciet sur la nouvelle Division du 
Royaume, Art. 17 , and the Proces Yeibal of the Assembly for 
the* 22d Dec 1789 If this evidence should demand any collateial 
aid, the authority of M de Caionne (which it is remarkable that 
Mr. Burke should have oveilooked) conoboiatcs it most amply, 
“ On ordonne que chacune de ces Assemblees (Pi imaires) nom- 
xnera un electeur a raison de 100 citoyens actifs ” . “ Ces 

cmquantcs '9nille electeurs (ties Departements) choisis de deux 
ans en deux ans par los Assemblees Primanes,” p 360 The 
Ex-Mmistei, indeed, is lately to be detected m any depaitme 
fiom the solicitous accuiacy of piofessional detail. 
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eludes responsibility and substantial election, since 
the primal y electors neither can know nor bring to 
account the members of the Assembly. This argu- 
ment has (considering the peculiar system of Mr. 
Burke) appeared to me to be the most singular and 
inconsistent that he has urged m his work. Repre- 
sentation itself must be confessed to be an infringe- 
ment on the most perfect liberty; for the best 
organised system cannot preclude the possibility of 
a variance between the popular and the represent- 
ative will. Responsibility, strictly speaking, it can 
rarely admit ; for the secrets of political fraud are so 
impenetrable, and the line which separates corrupt 
decision from erroneous judgment so mdiscermbly 
minute, that the cases where the deputies could be 
made properly responsible are too few to be named as 
exceptions. Their dismissal is the only punishment 
that can be inflicted; and all that the best consti- 
tution can attain is a high probability of unison be- 
tween the constituent and his deputy. This seems 
attained m the arrangements of Fiance. The Electors 
of the Departments are so numerous, and so popularly 
elected, that there is the highest probability of their 
being actuated m their elections, and re-elections, by 
the sentiments of the Primary Assemblies. They 
have too many points of contact with the general 
mass to have an insulated opinion, and too fugitive 
an existence to have a separate interest. This is true 
of those cases, where the merits or demerits of candi- 
dates may be supposed to have reached the Primary 
Assemblies ; but m those far more numerous cases, 
where they axe too obscure to obtain that notice, but 
by the polluted medium of a popular canvass, this 
delegation of the franchise is still more evidently 
wise. The peasant, or artisan, who is a Primary 
Elector, knows intimately among his equals, *>r imme- 
diate superiors, many men who have information and 
honesty enough to choose a good representative, but 
few who have genius, leisure, and ambition for the 
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situation themselves. Of Departmental Electors lie 
may be* a disinterested, deliberate, and competent 
judge: but were he to be complimented, or rather 
mocked, with the direct right of electing legislators, 
he must, in the tumult, venality, and intoxication of 
an election mob, give his suffrage without any pos- 
sible just knowledge of the situation, character, and 
conduct of the candidates. So unfortunately false, 
indeed, seems the opinion of Mr. Burke, that this 
arrangement is the only one that substantially, and 
in good faith, provides for the exercise of deliberate 
discrimination m the constituent. 

This hierarchy of electors, was, moreover, obtruded 
on France by necessity. Had they rejected it, they 
would have had only the alternative of tumultuous 
electoral assemblies, or a tumultuous Legislature. 
If the primary electoral assemblies had been so 
divided as to avoid tumult, their deputies would have 
been so numerous as to have made the national 
assembly a mob. If the number of electoral assem- 
blies had been reduced to the number of deputies 
constituting the Legislature, each of them would 
have been too numerous. I cannot perceive that 
peculiar unfitness which is hinted at by Mr. Burke m 
the right of personal choice to be delegated * It is m 
the practice of all states delegated to great officers, 
who are entrusted with the power of nominating their 
subordinate agents. It is m the most ordinary affairs 
of common life delegated, when our ultimate repre- 
sentatives are too remote from us to be within the 
sphere of our observation. It is remarkable that M. 
de Calonne, addressing his ^ork to a people enlight- 
ened by the masterly discussions to which these sub- 
jects have given rise, has not, in all the fervour of his 
zeal to criminate the new institutions, hazarded this 
objection This is not the only instance m which the 
Ex-Minister has shown more respect to the nation 


* Burke, p 271, 
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whom lie addresses, than Mr. Burke has paid to the 
intellect and information of the English public.* 

Thus n>ueh of the elements of the legislative body. 
Concerning that body, thus constituted, various ques- 
tions remain. Its unity or division will admit of 
much dispute. It will be deemed of the greatest mo- 
ment by the zealous admirers of the English consti- 
tution, to determine, whether any semblance of its 
legislative organisation could have been attained by 
France, if good, or ought to have been pursued by her, 
if attainable. Nothing has been asserted with more 
confidence by Mr Burke than the facility with which 
the fragments of the long subverted liberty of France 
might have been formed into a British constitution : 
but of this general position he has neither explained 
the mode, nor defined the limitations Nothing is 
more favourable to the popularity of a work than these 
lofty generalities which are light enough to pass into 
vulgar currency, and to become the maxims of a 
popular creed. Proclaimed as they are by Mr. Burke, 
they gratify the pride and indolence of the people, who 
are thus taught to speak what gams applause, without 
any effort of intellect, and imposes silence, without 
any labour of confutation ; but touched by definition, 
they become too simple and precise for eloquence, — too 
cold and abstract for popularity. It is necessary to 
inquire with more precision in what manner France 

* Though it may, perhaps, he foreign to the purpose, I cannot 
help thinking one remark on this topic interesting It will illus- 
trate the difference of opinion between even the Anstocratic patte- 
rn France and the rulers of England. M de Calonne (p 383 ) 
rightly states it to be the unanimous instruction of Erance to her 
representatives, to enact the # equal admissibility of all citizens to 
public employ ! England adheres to the Test Act i The arrange- 
ments of M. Neckar for elections to the States- General, and the 
scheme of MM. Mourner and Lally-Tollendal for the new con- 
stitution, included a representation of the people yearly exact. 
Yet the idea of it is regarded with horror m England 1 The 
highest Anstocrates of France approach more nearly to the creed 
of general liberty than the most popular politicians of England. 
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could have assimilated the remains of her ancient 
constitution to that of the English Legislature. Three 
inodes only seem conceivable : — the preservation of the 
three Orders distinct ; the union of the Clergy and 
Nobility in one upper chamber ; or some mode of 
selecting from these two Orders a body like the House 
of Lords. Unless the insinuations of Mr. Burke point 
to one or other of these schemes, I cannot divine their 
meaning. 

The first mode would neither have been congenial 
in spirit nor similar in form to the constitution of 
England: — convert the Convocation into an inte- 
grant and co-ordinate branch of our Legislature, and 
some faint semblance of structure might be dis- 
covered. But it would then be necessary to arm our 
Clergy with an immense mass of property, rendered 
still more formidable by the concentration of gieat 
benefices in the hands of a few, and to bestow on this 
clenco -military aristocracy, in each of its shapes of 
Priest and Noble, a separate and independent voice. 
The Monarch would thus possess three negatives, 
one avowed and disused, and two latent and in per- 
petual activity, — on the single voice which impo- 
tent and illusive formality had yielded to the Third 
Estate. 

Even under the reign of despotism the second plan 
was pioposed by M de Calonne , — that the Clergy 
and Nobility should form an Upper House, to exer- 
cise conjointly with the King and the Commons the 
legislative authority. That such a constitution would 
have been diametrically opposite in its spirit and prin- 
ciples to that of England, will be evident to those who 

* See his Lettre an Boi, 9th February, 1789. See also Stir 
l’Etat de France, p 167 It was also, as we are informed by M. 
de Calonne, suggested m the Cahers of the Nobility of Metz and 
Montargis. rThe proposition of such radical changes by the No- 
bility, is incontestable evidence of the general conviction that a 
total change was necessary, and is an unanswerable reply to 
Mr Buike and M. de Calonne. 
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reflect how different were the Nobility of each coun- 
try. In England they are a small body, united to the 
mass by innumerable points of contact, receiving from 
it perpetually new infusions, and returning to it, undis- 
tinguished and unprivileged, the majority of their 
children. In France they formed an immense caste, 
insulated by every barrier that prejudice or policy 
could raise. The Nobles of England are a senate of 
two hundred, the Noblesse of France were a tribe 
of two hundred thousand. Nobility is m England 
only hereditary, so far as its professed object — the 
support of an hereditary senate — demands. Nobility 
m France was as widely inheritable as its real pur- 
pose — the maintenance of a privileged caste — pre- 
scribed. It was therefore necessarily descendible to 
all male children- The Noblesse of France were at 
once formidable from the immense property of their 
body, and dependent from the indigence of their patri- 
cian rabble of cadets, whom honour inspired with 
servility, and servility excluded from the path to inde- 
pendence. To this formidable property were added 
the revenues of the Church, monopolised by some of 
their children ; while others had no patrimony but 
their sword. If these last were generous, the habits 
of military service devoted them, from loyalty, — if 
they were prudent, the hope of military promotion 
devoted them, from interest, to the King. How im- 
mense, therefore, and irresistible, would the Eoyal 
influence have been over electors, of whom the majo- 
rity were the servants and creatures of the Crown ? 
What would be thought in England of a House of 
Lords, which, while it lepresented or contained the 
whole landed interest 6f the kingdom, should neces- 
sarily have a majority of its members septennially or 
triennially nominated by the King ? Yet such a one 
would still yield to the French Upper Hou^e of M. de 
Calonne : for the monied and commercial interests of 
England, which would continue to be represented by 
the Commons, are important and formidable, while in 
I 4 
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France they are comparatively insignificant. The 
aristocracy could have been strong only against the 
people, —impotent against the Crown. ‘ T 

There remains only the selection of an Upper 
House from among the Nobility and Clergy : and to 
this there are insuperable objections. Had the right 
of thus forming a branch of the Legislature by a single 
act of prerogative been given to the King, it must 
have strengthened his influence to a degree terrible at 
any, — but fatal at this period Had any mode of 
election by the provinces, or the Legislature, been 
adopted, or had any control on the nomination of the 
Crown been vested m them, the new dignity would 
have been sought with an activity of corruption and 
intrigue, of which, in such a national convulsion, it is 
impossible to estimate the dangei. No general prin- 
ciple of selection, such as that of opulence or antiquity, 
would have remedied the evil ; for the excluded and 
degraded would have felt that nobility was equally 
the patrimony of all. By the abolition of nobility, no 
one was degraded; for to “degrade” is to lower from 
a rank that continues to exist m society 

So evident indeed was the impossibility of what Mr. 
Burke supposes to have been attainable, that no party 
in the Assembly suggested the imitation of the English 
model. The system of his oracles m French politics, 
— MM. Lally and Mourner, — approached more near 
to the constitution of the American States They 
proposed a Senate to be chosen for life by the King, 
from candidates offered to his choice by the provinces. 
This Senate was to enjoy an absolute negative on 
legislative acts, and to form the great national court 
for the trial of public delinquents. In effect, such a 
body would have formed a far more vigorous aris- 
tocracy than the English Peerage The latter body 
only preserves its dignity by a wise disuse of its 
power. But the Senate of M. Mourner would have 
been an aristocracy moderated and legalised, which, 
because it appeared to have less independence, would 
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in fact have been emboldened to exert more. Deriving 
their rights equally with the Lower House from the 
people, aaad vested with a more dignified #nd ex- 
tensive trust, they would neither have shrunk from 
the conflict with the Commons nor the King. The 
permanence of their authority must have given them 
a superiority over the former ; — the speciousness of 
their cause over the latter* and it seems probable, 
that they would have ended in subjugating both. 
Let those who suppose that this Senate would not 
have been infected by the “ corporation spirit,” con- 
sider how keenly the ancient judicatures of France 
had been actuated by it. 

As we quit the details of these systems, a question 
arises for our consideration of a more general and 
more difficult nature, — Whether a simple represent-/ 
ative legislature, or a constitution of mutual control, ; 
be the best form of government ? * To examine this 
question at length is inconsistent with the object and 
limits of the present publication (which already grows 
insensibly beyond its intended size) ; but a few general 
principles may be hinted, on which the decision of the 
question chiefly depends 

It will not be controverted, that the object of esta- 
blishing a representative legislature is to collect the 
general will. That will is one : it cannot therefore, 
without a solecism, be doubly represented. Any abso- 
lute f negative opposed to the national will, decisively 
spoken by its representatives, is null, as an usurpa- 
tion of the popular sovereignty. Thus far does the 
abstract principle of representation condemn the divi- 
sion of the legislation. 

This question, translated into familiar language, may perhaps 
he thus expressed, — “ Whether the vigilance of the master, or 
the squabbles of the servants, be the best security for faithful 
service ? ” 

t The suspensive veto vested m the French King is only an 
appeal to the people on the conduct of their lepresentatives. The 
voice of the people clearly spoken, the negative ceases. 
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All political bodies, as well as all systems of law, 
foster the preponderance of partial interests. A con- 
trolling ^senate would be most peculiarly accessible 
to this contagious spirit : a representative body itself 
can only be preserved from it by those frequent elec- 
tions which break combinations, and infuse new por- 
tions of popular sentiments. Let us grant that a 
popular assembly may sometimes be precipitated into 
unwise decision by the seductions of eloquence, or the 
rage of faction, and that a controlling senate might 
remedy this evil : but let us recollect, that it is better 
the public interest should be occasionally mistaken 
than systematically opposed. 

It is perhaps susceptible of proof, that these govern- 
ments of balance and control have never existed but 
in the vision of theorists. The fairest example will 
be that of England. If the two branches of the Legis- 
lature, which it is pretended conti ol each other, are 
ruled by the same class of men, the ^control must be 
granted to be imaginary. The great propnetors, 
titled and untitled, possess the whole foice of both 
Houses of Parliament that is not immediately depen- 
dent on the Crown. The Peers have a great influence 
in the House of Commons. All political parties are 
formed by a confederacy of the members of both 
Houses. The Court party, acting equally in both, 
is supported by a part of the independent aristocracy, 
— the Opposition by the remainder of the aristocracy, 
whether peers or commoners. Here is every symptom 
of collusion, — no vestige of control. The only case 
indeed, where control could arise, is where the in- 
terest of the Peerage is distinct from that of the other 
great proprietors. But their separate interests aie so 
few and paltry, that the history of England will not 
afford one undisputed instance.* 

* The rejection of the Peerage Bill of George the First is urged 
with gieat triumph by De Lolme There it seems the Commons 
rejected the Bill, puiely actuated by their fears, that the aus- 
tocracy ^ould acqune a strength through a limitation of the 
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“Through a diversity of members and interests,” 
if we may believe Mr. Burke, “ general liberty had as 
many securities as there were separate views m the 
several orders?’ If by “ general liberty” be understood 
the power of the collective body of these orders, the 
position is undeniable: but if it means, — what it 
ought to mean, — the liberty of mankind, nothing can 
be more false. The higher class m society, — whether 
their names be nobles, bishops, judges, or possessors of 
landed and commercial wealth, — has ever been united 
by common views, far more powerful than those petty 
repugnances of interest to which this variety of de- 
scription may give rise. Whatever may be the little 
conflicts of ecclesiastical with secular, or of commer- 
cial with landed opulence, they have the one common 
interest of preserving their elevated place in the 
social order. There never was, and never will be, in 
civilised society, but two grand interests, — that of the 
rich and that of the poor. The pnvileges of the several 
orders among the former will be guarded, and Mr. 
Burke will decide that general liberty is secure ! It 
is thus that a Polish Palatine and the Assembly of 
Jamaica profanely appeal to the principles of freedom. 
It is thus that Antiquity, with all her pretended poli- 
tical philosophy, cannot boast one philosopher who 
questioned the justice of servitude, — nor with all her 
pretended public virtue, one philanthropist who de- 
plored the misery of slaves. 

One circumstance more concerning the proposed 
Legislature remains to be noticed, — the exclusion of 
the King’s Ministers from it. This a Self-denying 

number of Peers, destructive of the balance of their respective 
powers. It is unfortunate that political theorists do not consult 
the history as well as the letter of legislative proceedings The 
i election of that Bill was occasioned by the secession of Walpole. 
The debate was not guided by any general legislative prin- 
ciples It was simply an experiment on the strength of the two 
pai ties contending for power, m a Parliament to which we owe 
the Septennial Act. 
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Ordinance ” I unequivocally disapprove I regard all 
disfranchisement as equally unjust in its principle, 
destructive in its example, and impotent in* its pur- 
pose. Their presence would have been of great uti- 
lity with a view to business, and perhaps, by giving 
publicity to their opinions, favourable on the whole to 
public liberty. The fair and open influence of a Go- 
vernment is never formidable. To exclude them from 
the Legislature, is to devote them to the purposes of 
the Crown, and thereby to enable them to use their 
indirect and secret influence with more impunity and 
success. The exclusion is equivalent to that of all 
men of superior talent from the Cabinet : for no man 
of genius will accept an office which banishes him 
from the supreme assembly, which is the natural 
sphere of his powers. 

Of the plan of the Judicature, I have not yet pre- 
sumed to form a decided opinion. It certainly ap- 
proaches to an experiment, whether a code of laws can 
be formed sufficiently simple and intelligible to super- 
sede the necessity of professional lawyeis* Of all 
the attempts of the Assembly, the complicated rela- 
tions of civilised society seem to render this the most 
problematical. They have not, however, concluded 
this part of their labours: and the feebleness attri- 
buted to the elective judicatures of the Departments 
may be remedied by the dignity and force with 
which they will invest the two high national tribu- 
nals.f 

On the subject of the Executive Magistracy, the 
Assembly have been accused of violating their own 
principles by the assumption of executive powers ; 
and their advocates have pleaded guilty to the charge. 
It has been forgotten that they had a double function 

* The sexennial election of the Judges is strongly and ably 
opposed by'M. de Calonne, — chiefly on the principle, that the 
stability of judicial offices is the only inducement to men to de- 
vote their lives to legal study. 

f The Com do Cassation and the Haute Cour Nationale. 
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to perform : they were not only to erect a new con- 
stitution, but they were to guard it from destruction. 
Had a superstitious tenderness for a principle confined 
them to theoretical abstractions which the breath of 
power might destroy, they would indeed have merited 
the epithets of visionaries and enthusiasts. We must 
not, as has been justly observed, mistake for the new 
political edifice what is only the scaffolding necessary 
to its erection. The powers of the First Magistrate 
are not to be estimated by the debility to which the 
convulsions of the moment have reduced them, but by 
the provisions of the future constitution. 

The portion of power with which the King of 
France is invested is certainly as much as pure theory 
would demand for an executive magistrate. An organ 
to collect the public will, and a hand to execute it, 
are the only necessary constituents of the social union : 
the popular representative forms the first, — the exe- 
cutive officer the second. To the point where this 
principle would have conducted them, the French have 
not ventured to proceed. It has been asserted by Mr. 
Burke, that the French King is to have no negative 
on the laws. This, however, is not true. The minority 
who opposed any species of negative in the Crown was 
only one hundred out of eight hundred members. 
The King possesses the power of withholding his as- 
sent to a proposed law for two successive Assemblies. 
This species of suspensive veto is with great specious- 
ness and ingenuity contended by M. Neckar to be 
more efficient than the obsolete negative of the Eng- 
lish princes.* A mild and limited negative may, he 
remarked, be exercised without danger or odium; 
while a prerogative, like the absolute veto, must sink 
into impotence from its invidious magnitude. Is not 
that negative really efficient, which is only to yield to 
the national voice, spoken after four years’ deliber- 
ation? The most absolute veto must, if the people 


* Bapport fait an Box dans son Conseil, 11th Sept., 1789. 
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persist, prove eventually only suspensive; “ The 
power of remonstrance,' ” says Mr. Burke, “ which was 
anciently vested in the Parliament of Paris, is now 
absurdly entrusted to the Executive Magistrate.” 
But the veto of the Parliament was directed against 
the legislative authority; whereas the proposed one 
of the King is an appeal to the people against their 
representatives : the latter is the only share m legisla- 
tion, — whether it be nominally absolute, or nominally 
limited, — that a free government can entrust to its 
Supreme Magistrate, f 

On the Prerogative of declaring War and Peace, 
Mr. Burke i has shortly, and M. de Calonne § at great 
length, arraigned the system of the Assembly. In it 
war is to be declared by a decree of the Legislature, 
on the proposition of the King, who possesses exclu- 
sively the initiative. The diffeience between it and 
the theory of the English constitution is purely no- 
minal. That theory supposes an independent House 
of Commons, a rigoious responsibility of the King’s 
Ministers, and an effective power of impeachment of 
them. Were these in any respect realised, it is per- 
fectly obvious, that a decision for war must in every 
case depend on the deliberation of the Legislature. 
No minister would hazard hostilities without the sanc- 
tion of a body who held a sword* suspended over his 
head ; and no power would remain to the Executive 
Magistrate but the initiative. The forms indeed, in 
the majority of cases, aim at a semblance of the theory. 
A Royal Message announces impending hostilities, and 
is re-echoed by a Parliamentary Address of promised 
support. It§is this address alone which emboldens 

* The negative possessed by the King is piecisely double that 
of the Assembly He may oppose Ins will to that of Ins whole 
people foi foUi years, — the tern^of the existence of two Assem- 
blies The whole of this aigument is m some measiuc ad horn mem, 
ioi I myselt am dubious about the utility of any species ot veto, 
« — absolute 01 suspensive 

f Buike, p. 301. $ Ibid, p, 295. § Calonne, pp. 170— *200, 
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and authorises the Cabinet to .proceed. The Royal 
Message corresponds to the French initiative ; and if 
the purity of our practice bore any proportion to the 
speciousness of our theory, the address would be a 
“ decree ” of the Legislature, adopting the proposition 
of the King No man, therefore, who is a sincere and 
enlightened admirer of the English constitution, as it 
ought, and is pretended to exist, can consistently re- 
probate an arrangement, which differs from it only in 
the most frivolous circumstances. In our practice, 
indeed, no trace of those discordant powers which are 
supposed in our theoretical constitution remains : there 
the most beautiful simplicity prevails. The same 
influence determines the executive, and legislative 
power : the same Cabinet makes war in the name of 
the King, and sanctions it in the name of the Parlia- 
ment. Rut France is destitute of the cement which 
unites these discoidant materials : — her exchequer is 
ruined. 

Granted, however, that this formidable prerogative 
is more curtailed than it is m our theory, the expe- 
diency of such limitation remains to be considered. 
The chief objections to it, are its tendency to favour 
the growth of foreign factions, and to derogate from 
the promptitude so necessary to military success. To 
both these objections there is one general answer : — 
they proceed on the supposition that France will 
retain her ancient political system. But if she ad- 
heres to her own declarations, war must become to 
her so rare an occurrence, that the objections become 
insignificant Foreign powers have no temptation to 
purchase factions in a state which does not interpose 
m foreign politics : andr a wise nation will regard 
victorious war as not less fatally intoxicating to the 
victors, than widely destructive to the vanquished. 
France, after having renounced for ever the idea of 
conquest, can indeed have no source of probable hosti- 
lities, but her colonies. Colonial possessions have 
been so unanswerably demonstrated to be commer- 
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daily useless, and politically ruinous, that the con- 
viction of philosophers cannot fail of having, in due 
time, its' effect on the minds of enlightened Europe, 
and delivering the French empire from this cumbrous 
and destructive appendage. 

But even were the exploded villany that has ob- 
tained the name of “ politics ” to be re-adopted in 
France, the objections would still be feeble. The 
first, which must be confessed to have a specious and 
formidable air, seems evidently to be founded on the 
history of Sweden and Poland, and on some facts in 
that of the Dutch Republic. It is a remarkable ex- 
ample of those loose and remote analogies by which 
sophists corrupt and abuse history. Peculiar circum- 
stances in the situation of these states disposed them 
to be the seat of foreign faction. This did not arise 
from war being decided upon by public bodies ; for if 
it had, a similar evil must have existed in ancient 
Rome and Carthage, in modern Venice, and Switzer- 
land, in the Republican Parliament of England, and 
in the Congress of the United States of America. 
Holland, too, was perfectly exempt from it, till the 
age of Charles H. and Louis XIV., when, divided 
between jealousy of the commerce of England and 
dread of the conquests of France, she threw herself 
into the arms of the House of Orange, and forced the 
partisans of freedom into a reliance on French support 
The case of Sweden is with the utmost facility expli- 
cable. An indigent and martial people, whether it be 
governed by one or many despots, will ever be sold to 
enterprising and opulent ambition : and recent f&cts 
have proved, that a change in the government of 
Sweden has not changed the*" stipendiary spirit of its 
military system. Poland is an example still less rele- 
vant : — there a crowd of independent despots naturally 
league themselves variously with foreign Powers. 
Yet Russian force has done more than Russian, gold ; 
and Poland has suffered still more from feebleness 
than venality. 
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No analogy can be supposed to exist between these 
cases and that of France. All the Powers of Europe 
could not Expend money enough to form and Maintain 
a faction in that country. Suppose it possible that 
its Legislature could once be corrupted ; yet to pur- 
chase in succession a senes of assemblies, Potosi itself 
would be unequal. All the states which have been 
quoted were poor, — therefore cheaply corrupted : their 
governments were aristocratic, and were therefore only 
to be once bought; the people were ignorant, and 
could therefore be sold by their governors with impu- 
nity. The reverse of these circumstances will save 
France, as they have saved England, from this “ worst 
of evils : ” — their wealth makes the attempt difficult ; 
their discernment makes it hazardous; their short 
trust of power renders the object worthless, and its 
permanence impossible. 

That subjecting such a decision to the deliberations 
of a popular assembly will, m a great measure, un- 
nerve the vigour of hostilities, I am not disposed to 
deny. France must, however, when her constitution 
is cemented, be, m a defensive view, invincible : and 
if her government is unfitted for aggression, it is little 
wonder that the Assembly should have made no pro- 
vision for a case which their principles do not suppose. 

This is the last important arrangement respecting 
the executive power which Mr. Burke has treated ; 
and its consideration conducts us to a subject of infi- 
nite delicacy and difficulty, which has afforded no small 
triumph to the enemies of the Eevolution, the oigani- 
sation of the army. To reconcile the existence of an 
army of a hundred and fifty thousand men, of a navy of 
a hundred ships of the l&e, and of a frontier guarded 
by a hundred fortresses, with the existence of a free 
government, is a tremendous problem. History affords 
no example in which such a force has not recoiled on 
the state, and become the ready instrument of military 
usurpation : and if the state of France were not per- 
fectly unexampled, the inference would be inevitable. 

VOL. IH. K H 
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An army, with the sentiments and habits which it is 
the system of modern Europe to inspire, is not only 
hostile to freedom, but incompatible with ifc A body 
possessed of the whole force of a state, and systemati- 
cally divested of every civic sentiment, is a monster 
that no rational polity can tolerate ; and every cir- 
cumstance clearly shows it to be the object of French 
legislation to destroy it, — not as a body of armed 
citizens, but as an army. This is wisely and gradually 
to be effected : two grand operations conduct to it, — 
arming the people, and unsoldiermg the army. 

An army of four millions can never be coerced by 
one of a hundred and fifty thousand; neither can they 
have a separate sentiment from the body of the nation, 
for they are the same. Whence the horror of Mr. 
Burke at thus arming the nation, under the title of 
“ a municipal army,” has arisen, it is even difficult to 
conjecture Has it ceased to be true, that the defence 
of a free state is only to be committed to its citizens ? 
Are the long opposition to a standing army in Eng- 
land, its tardy and jealous admission, and the perpetual 
clamour (at length illusively gratified) for a militia, 
t<H)e exploded, as the gross and uncourtly sentiments 
of our unenlightened ancestors ? “ They must rule,” 

says 'Mr. Burke, “ by an army.” If that be the system 
of tht$ Assembly, their policy is still more wretched 
than he has represented it: for they systematically 
strengthen the ~ governed, while they enfeeble their 
engine of government. A military democracy, if it 
means a deliberative body of soldiers, is the most 
execrable of tyrannies ; but if it be understood to 
denote a popular government, under which every 
citizen is disciplined and armCd, it must then be pro- 
nounced to be the only free one which retains within 
itself the means of preservation. 

The professional soldiers, rendered harmless by the 
strength of the municipal army, are m many other 
ways invited to throw off those abject and muiderous 
habits which foim the peifeet modern soldier. In 
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other states the soldiery are in general disfranchised 
by their poverty : but m France a great part may 
enjoy the full rights of citizens. They are not then 
likely to sacrifice their superior to their inferior capa- 
city, nor to elevate their military importance by com- 
mitting political suicide. The diffusion of political 
knowledge among them, which is ridiculed and repro- 
bated by Mr Burke, is the only remedy that can for- 
tify them against the seduction of an aspiring com- 
mander. They have, indeed, gigantic strength, and 
they may crush their fellow-citizens, by dragging 
down the social edifice ; but they must themselves be 
overwhelmed by its fall. The despotism of armies is 
the slavery of soldiers • an army cannot be strong 
enough to tyrannise, that is not itself cemented by 
the most absolute interior tyranny. The diffusion of 
these great truths will perpetuate, as they have pro- 
duced, a revolution m the character of the French 
soldiery. Military services will be the duty of all 
citizens, and the trade of none * If a separate body 
of citizens, as an army, is deemed necessary, it will 
probably be formed by rotation . a certain period of 
military service will be exacted from every citizen, 
and may, as m the ancient republics, be made a neces- 
sary qualification for the pursuit of civil honours. 
“ Gallos quoque m bellis floruisse audivimus ” f, may 
again be the sentiment of our children The glory 
of heroism, and the splendour of conquest, have long 
enough been the patrimony of that great nation. It 
is time that it should seek a new glory, and a new 


* Again I must encounter the dension of Mi Bui Ice, by 
quoting the ill-fated citizen of Geneva, whose life was embittered 
by the cold friendship of a philosopher, and whose memory is 
pioscnbed by the alarmed enthusiasm of an orator I shall pre- 
sume to lecommend to the peiusal of every reader jjis tract en- 
titled, “ Considerations sui le Gouveinement de Pologne,” &e — 
more especially what legauls the military system 

f The expression of Tacitus (Agncola), quoted by Mr. Burko 
m the Speech on the Army Estimates — Ed. 
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splendour, under the shade of freedom, in cultivating 
the arts of peace, and extending the happiness of man- 
kind. tlappy would it be for us all, if the example 
of that “manifesto of humanity” which has been 
adopted by the legislators of Fi ance, should make an 
adequate impression on surrounding nations. 

Tunc genus humanum positis sibi consulat arrrus, 

Inque yicem gens omms amet.* 


SECTION y. 

ENGLISH ADMIRERS VINDICATED. 

It is thus that Mr. Burke has spoken of the men and 
measures of a foreign nation, where there was no pa- 
triotism to excuse his prepossession or his asperity, 
and no duty or feeling to preclude him from adopting 
the feelings of a disinterested posterity, and assuming 
the dispassionate tone of a philosopher and a histo- 
rian. What wonder then if he should wanton in all 
the eloquence and virulence of an advocate against 
fellow-citizens, to whom he attributes the flagitious 
purpose of stimulating England to the imitation of 
such enormities The Revolution and Constitutional 
Societies, and Dr Price, whom he regards as their 
oracle and guide, are the grand objects of his hostility. 
For them no contumely is too debasing,*— no invective 
too intemperate, — no imputation too foul. Joy at 
the downfall of despotism is^ the indelible crime, for 
which no virtue can compensate, and no punishment 
can atone. An inconsistency, however, betrays itself 
not unfrequently m literary quarrels : — he affects to 
despise those whom he appears to dread His anger 
exalts those whom his ridicule would vilify ; and on 

* Pharsaka, lib. 1 
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those whom at one moment he derides as too con* 
temptible for resentment, he at another confers a cri- 
minal eminence, as too audacious for contempt.* Their 
voice is now the importunate chirp of the meagre 
shrivelled insects of the hour, — now the hollow mur- 
mur, ominous of convulsions and earthquakes, that are 
to lay the fabric of society m rums. To provoke 
against the doctrines and persons of these unfortunate 
Societies this storm of execration and derision, it was 
not sufficient that the French Revolution should be 
traduced , every record of English policy and law is 
to be distorted. 

The Revolution of 1688 is confessed to have esta- 
blished principles by those who lament that it has not 
reformed institutions. It has sanctified the theory, if 
it has not insured the practice of a free government. 
It declared, by a memorable precedent, the right of 
the people of England to revoke abused power, to 
frame the government, and bestow the crown. There 
was a time, indeed, when some wretched followers of 
Eilmer and Blackwood lifted their heads m opposition: 
but moie than half a century had withdrawn them 
from public contempt, to the amnesty and oblivion 
which their innoxious stupidity had purchased. 

It was reserved for the latter end of the eighteenth 
century to construe these innocent and obvious infer- 
ences into libels on the constitution and the laws. 
Dr. Price has asserted (I presume without fear of 
contradiction) that the House of Hanover owes the 
crown of England to the choice of their people, and 
that the Revolution has established our right “ to 
choose our own governors, to cashier them for mis- 
conduct, and to frame * government for ourselves/’ * 
The first proposition, says Mr. Burke, is either false 
or nugatory. If it imports that England is an elective 

* A Discourse on the Love of our Country, delivered on Nov. 
4th, 1789, at the Meeting-house m Old Jewry, to the Society for 
commemorating the Revolution m Great Britain. London, 1789. 
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monarchy, " it is an unfounded, dangerous, illegal, 
and unconstitutional position.” “ If it alludes to the 
election of his Majesty’s ancestors to the throne, it no 
more legalises the government of England than that 
of other nations, wheie the foundeis of dynasties 
have generally founded their claims on some sort of 
election ” The first member of this dilemma merits 
no reply. The people may certainly, as they have 
done, choose an liei editary rather than an elective 
monarchy . they may elect a race instead of an indi- 
vidual It is vam to compare the pretended elections 
in which a council of baions, or an army of mercena- 
ries have imposed usurpers on enslaved and benighted 
kingdoms, with the solemn, deliberate, national choice 
of 1688 It is, indeed, often expedient to sanction 
these deficient titles by subsequent acquiescence in 
them. It is not among the projected innovations of 
France to revive the claims of any of the posterity of 
Pharamond and Clovis, or to airaign the usurpation^ 
of Pepm or Hugh Capet. Public tranquillity thus 
demands a veil to be drawn over the successful crimes 
through which kings have so often “ waded to the 
throne.” But wherefore should we not exult, that the 
supreme magistracy of England is free from, this blot, 
— that as a direct emanation from the sovereignty of 
the people, it is as legitimate m its origin as in its 
administration. Thus understood, the position of Dr. 
Price is neither false nor nugatory. It is not nugatory, 
for it honourably distinguishes the English monarchy 
among the governments of the world , and if it be 
false, the whole history of our Revolution must be a 
legend. The fact was shortly, that the Prince of 
Orange was elected King of England, in contempt of 
the claims, not only of the exiled monarch and his 
son, but of the Princesses Mary and Anne, the undis- 
puted progeny of James. The title of William HI. 
was then clearly not by succession ; and the House of 
Commons ordered Dr Burnet’s tract to be burnt by 
the hands of the hangman, for maintaining that it 
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was by conquest. There remains only election : for 
these three claims to royalty are all that are known 
among men. It is futile to urge, that the Cohvention 
deviated only slightly from the order of succession. 
The deviation was indeed slight, but the principle was 
destroyed. The principle that justified the elevation 
of William III. and the preference of the posterity of 
Sophia of Hanover to those of Hennetta of Orleans, 
would equally, m point of right, have vindicated the 
election of Chancellor Jeffries or Colonel Kirke. The 
choice was, like every other choice, to be guided by 
views of policy and prudence, but it was a choice 
still. 

From these views arose that repugnance between 
the conduct and the language of the Revolutionists, 
of which Mr. Burke has availed himself Their con- 
duct was manly and systematic : their language was 
conciliating and equivocal They kept measures with 
a prejudice which they deemed necessary to the order 
of society They imposed on the grossness of the 
popular understanding, by a sort of compromise be- 
tween the constitution and the abdicated family. 
“ They drew a politic well-wrought veil,” to use the 
expression of Mr. Burke, over the glorious scene which 
they had acted. They affected to preserve a sem- 
blance of succession, — to recur for the objects of 
their election to the posterity of Charles and James, — 
that respect and loyalty might with less violence to 
public sentiment attach to the new Sovereign. Had 
a Jacobite been permitted freedom of speech in the 
Parliaments of William HI. he might thus have 
arraigned the Act of Settlement : — 44 Is the language 
of your statutes to b§ at eternal war with truth? 
Not long ago you profaned the forms of devotion by 
a thanksgiving, which either means nothing, or in- 
sinuates a lie : you thanked Heaven for Ijie preser- 
vation of a King and a Queen on the throne of their 
ancestors, — an expression which either alluded only 
to their descent, which was frivolous, or insinuated 
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their hereditary right, which was false.' With the 
same contempt for consistency and truth, we are this 
day called on to settle the crown of England on a 
princess of Germany, 6 because ’ she is the grand- 
daughter of J ames the First. If that be, as the phrase- 
ology insinuates, the true and sole reason of the choice, 
consistency demands that the woids after ‘ excellent 9 
should be omitted, and m their place be inserted 
‘ Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, married to the 
daughter of the most excellent Princess Henrietta, 
late Duchess of Orleans, daughter of our late Sove- 
reign Lord Charles L of glorious memory/ Do homage 
to royalty m your actions, or abjure it m your words : 
avow the grounds of your conduct, and your manliness 
will be respected by those who detest your rebellion/’ 
What reply Lord Somers, or Mr. Burke, could have 
devised to this Philippic, I know not, unless they con- 
fessed that the authors of the Revolution had one 
language for novices and another for adepts. Whether 
this conduct was the fruit of caution and consummate 
wisdom, or of a narrow, arrogant, and dastardly policy, 
which regarded the human race as only to be governed 
by being duped, it is useless to inquire, and might be 
presumptuous to determine. But it certainly was not 
to be expected, that any controversy should have 
arisen by confounding their principles with their pre- 
texts : with the latter the position of Dr. Price has no 
connexion ; from the former, it is an infallible infe- 
rence. 

The next doctrine of this obnoxious Sermon that 
provokes the indignation of Mr. Burke, is, “ that the 
Revolution has established our right to cashier our 
governors for misconduct.” Hfere a plain man could 
have foreseen scarcely any diversity of opinion. To 
contend that the deposition of a king for the abuse of 
his powers did not establish a principle in favour of 
the like deposition, when the like abuse should again 
occur, is certainly one of the most arduous enterprises 
that ever the heroism of paradox encountered. He 
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has, however, not neglected the means of retreat. 
“ No government,” he tells ns, “ could stand a mo- 
ment, if it could be blown down with anything so 
loose and indefinite as opinion of misconduct.” One 
might suppose, from the dexterous levity with which 
the word “ misconduct ” is introduced, that the par- 
tisans of democracy had maintained the expediency of 
deposing a king for every frivolous and venial fault, 
— of revolting against him for the choice of his titled 
or untitled valets, — his footmen, or his Lords of the 
Bedchamber. It would have been candid in Mr. Burke 
not to have dissembled what he must know, that by 
“ misconduct ” was meant that precise species of mis- 
conduct for which James II was dethroned, — a con- 
spiracy against the liberty of his country. 

Nothing can be more weak than to urge the consti- 
tutional irresponsibility of kings or parliaments. The 
law can never suppose them responsible, because their 
responsibility supposes the dissolution of society, which 
is the annihilation of law. In the governments which 
have hitherto existed, the power of the magistrate is 
the only article m the social compact : destroy it, and 
society is dissolved. It is because they cannot be le- 
gally and constitutionally, that they must be morally 
and rationally responsible. It is because there are 
no remedies to be found within the pale of society, 
that we are to seek them m nature, and throw our 
parchment chains in the face of our oppressors No 
man can deduce a precedent of law from the Revolu- 
tion ; for law cannot exist in the dissolution of govern- 
ment : a precedent of reason and justice only can be 
established m it. And perhaps the friends of freedom 
merit the misrepresentation with which they have 
been opposed, for trusting their cause to such frail and 
frivolous auxiliaries, and for seeking m the profligate 
practices of men what is to be found in lie sacred 
rights of nature. The system of lawyers is indeed 
widely different. They can only appeal to usage, 
precedents, authorities, and statutes. They display 
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their elaborate frivolity, and their perfidious friend- 
ship, m f disgracing freedom with the fantastic honour 
of a pedigree. A pleader at the Old Bailey, who 
would attempt to aggravate the gudt of a robber or a 
murderer, by proving that King John or King Alfred 
punished lobbery and murder, would only provoke 
derision. A man who should pretend that the reason 
why we had right to property is, because our ances- 
tors enjoyed that right four hundred years ago, would 
be justly contemned. Yet so little is plain sense heard 
in the mysterious nonsense which is the cloak of po- 
litical fraud, that the Cokes, the Blackstones, and the 
Burkes, speak as if our right to freedom depended on 
its possession by our ancestors. In the common cases 
of morality we should blush at such an absurdity. No 
man would justify murder by its antiquity, or stigma- 
tise benevolence for being new. The genealogist who 
should emblason the one as coeval with Cam, or stig- 
matise the other as upstart with Howard, would be 
disclaimed even by the mo&t frantic partisan of aris- 
tocracy. This Gothic transfer of genealogy to truth 
and justice is peculiar to politics. The existence of 
robbery in one age makegits vindication m the next ; 
and the champions of fieedom have abandoned the 
stronghold of right for precedent, which, when the 
most favourable, is, as might be expected from the 
ages which furnish it, feeble, fluctuating, partial, and 
equivocal. It is not because wo have been free, but 
because we have a right to be free, that we ought to 
demand freedom. Justice and liberty have neither 
birth nor race, youth nor age. It would be the same 
absurdity to assert, that we have a right to freedom, 
because the Englishmen of Alfred’s reign were free, 
as that three and three are six, because they were so 
in the camp of Genghis Khan. Let us hear no more 
of this ignoble and ignominious pedigree of freedom. 
Let us hear no more of her Saxon, Danish, or Nor- 
man ancestors. Let the immortal daughter of Reason, 
of Justice, and of God, be no longer confounded 
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with the spurious abortions that have usurped her 
name. 

" But,” says Mr. Burke, "we do not contend that 
right is created by antiquarian research. We are far 
from contending that possession legitimates tyranny, 
or that fact ought to be confounded with right. But 
(to strip Ins eulogies on English wisdom of their de- 
clamatory appendage) the impression of antiquity 
endears and ennobles freedom, and fortifies it by ren- 
dering it august and venerable in the popular mind.” 
The illusion is useful ; the expediency of political im- 
posture is the whole force of the argument; — a 
principle odious to the friends of freedom, as the 
grand bulwark of secular and spiritual despotism. 
To pronounce that men are only to be governed by 
delusion is to libel the human understanding, and to 
consecrate the frauds that have elevated despots and 
muftis, pontiffs and sultans, on the ruin of degraded 
and oppiessed humanity. But the doctme is as false 
as it is odious. Primary political truths are few and 
simple. It is easy to make them understood, and to 
transfer to government the same enlightened self- 
interest that presides in the other concerns of life. 
It may be made to be respected, not because it is an- 
cient, or because it is sacred, — not because it has 
been established by barons, or applauded by priests, 
— but because it is useful. Men may easily be in- 
structed to maintain rights which it is their interest to 
maintain, and duties which it is their interest to per- 
form. This is the only principle of authority that 
does not violate justice and insult humanity: it is 
also the only one which can possess stability. The 
various fashions of pifejudiee and factitious sentiment 
which have been the basis of governments, are short- 
lived things. The illusions of chivalry, and the illusions 
of superstition, which have given to theip splendour 
or sanctity, are in their turn succeeded by new modes 
of opinion and new systems of manners. Reason 
alone and natural sentiment are the denizens of every 
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nation and the contemporaries of every age. A con- 
viction of the utility of government affords the only 
stable and honourable security for obedience 

Our ancestors at the Revolution, it is true, were 
far from feeling the full foice of these sublime truths: 
nor was the public mind of Europe, in the seventeenth 
century, sufficiently enlightened and matured for the 
grand enterprises of legislation. The science which 
teaches the rights of man, and the eloquence that 
kindles the spirit of freedom, had for ages been buried 
with the other monuments of wisdom and the other 
relics of the genius of antiquity. The revival of 
letters first unlocked — but only to a few — the sacred 
fountain. The necessary labours of criticism and 
lexicography occupied the earlier scholars , and some 
time elapsed before the spirit of antiquity was trans- 
fused into its admiiers. The first man of that period 
who united elegant learning to original and mascu- 
line thought was Buchanan*; and he too seems to 
have been the first scholar who caught from the an- 
cients the noble flame of republican enthusiasm. This 
praise is merited by his neglected, though incompa- 
rable tract, Be Jure Regni, m which the principles of 
popular politics, and the maxims of a free govern- 
ment, are delivered with a precision, and enforced 
with an energy, which no former age had equalled, 
and no succeeding one has surpassed The subse- 
quent progress of the human mind was slow. The 
profound views of Harrington were derided as the 
ravings of a visionary; and who can wonder, that 
the frantic loyalty which depressed Paradise Lost, 

* It is not a little remarkable, that Buchanan puts into the 
mouth of Ins antagonist, Maitland, the same alai ms ioi the down- 
fall of liteiature that have been excited m the mmd ot Mir Buike 
by the French Revolution We can smile at such alaims on a 
retrospect of^the liteiary history of Europe for the seventeenth 
of eighteen centuries , and should our controversies reach the 
enlightened scholars of a futuie age, they will probably, with the 
same reason, smile at the alarms of Mi. Buike. 
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should involve in ignominy the eloquent Apology of 
Milton for the People of England against a feeble and 
venal pedant. Sidney, 

“ By ancient learning to th’ enlightened love 
Of ancient freedom warm’d,” f 

taught the principles which he was to seal with his 
blood ; and Locke, whose praise is less that of being 
bold and original, than of being temperate, sound, 
lucid, and methodical, deserves the immortal honour 
of having systematised and rendered popular the doc- 
trines of civil and religious liberty. In Ireland, Mo- 
lyneux, the friend of Locke, produced The Case of 
Ireland, — a production of which it is sufficient praise 
to say, that it was ordered to be burnt by a despotic 
parliament. In Scotland, Andrew Fletcher, the scho- 
lar of Algernon Sidney, maintained the cause of his 
deserted country with the force of ancient eloquence, 
and the dignity of ancient virtue. Such is a rapid 
enumeration of those who had before, or near the Re- 
volution, contributed to the diffusion of political light. 
But their number was small, their writings were un- 
popular, their dogmas were proscribed. The habits 
of reading had only then begun to reach the great 
body of mankind, whom the arrogance of rank and 
letters has ignominiously confounded under the de- 
nomination of the vulgar. 

Many causes too contributed to form a powerful 
Tory interest in England. The remnant of that 
Gothic sentiment, the extinction of which Mr. Burke 
so pathetically deplores, which engrafted loyalty on a 
point of honour in military attachment, formed one 
part, which may be called the “ Toryism of chivalry ” 
Doctrines of a divine right in kings, which are now 
too much forgotten even for successful ridicule, were 
then supported and revered ; — these ma^ be called 
the “ Toryism of superstition.” A third species arose 


Thomson’s Summer. 
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from tlie great transfer of property to an upstart 
commercial interest, which drove the ancient gently 
of England, for protection against its inroads, behind 
the throne ; — this may be called the “ Toryism of 
landed aristocracy.”* Religious prejudices, outrages 
on natuial sentiments, which any artificial system is 
too feeble to withstand, and the stream of events 
which bore them along to extremities which no man 
could have foreseen, involved the Tories in the Revo- 
lution, and made it a truly national act : but their 
repugnance to every shadow of innovation was in- 
vincible. 

Something the Whigs may be supposed to have 
conceded for the sake of conciliation ; but few even of 
their leaders, it is probable, had grand and liberal 
views. What indeed could have been expected from 
the delegates of a nation, m which, a few years before, 
the University of Oxford, representing the national 
learning and wisdom, had, in a solemn decree, offered 
their congratulations to Sir George Mackenzie (in- 
famous for the abuse of brilliant accomplishments to 
the most servile and profligate purposes) for having 
confuted the abominable doctrines of Buchanan and 
Milton, and for having demonstrated the divine 
rights of kings to tyrannise and oppress mankind ! 
It must be evident, that a people which could thus, 
by the organ of its most learned body, prostrate its 
reason before such execrable absurdities, was too 

* Principle is respectable, even in its mistakes ; and these 
Tones of the last century were a party of principle. Theie weie 
accordingly among them men of the most elevated and untainted 
honour. Who will refuse that praise' to Clarendon and South- 
ampton, to Ormonde and Montrose ? But Toryism, as a party 
of pimciple, cannot now exist m England , for the principles on 
which we have seen it to be founded, exist no more The 
Gothic sentment is effaced , the superstition is exploded ; and 
the landed and commeicial mtei ests aie completely intermixed. 
The Toryism of the present day can only arise from an abject 
spiiit, or a corrupt heart. 
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young for legislation. Hence the absurd debates in 
the Convention about the palliative phrases of “ abdi- 
cate,” “ desert,” &c., which were better cut sitort by 
the Parliament of Scotland, when they used the cor- 
rect and manly expression, that James XL had “ for- 
feited the throne ” Hence we find the Revolutionists 
perpetually belying their political conduct by their 
legal phraseology : hence their impotent and illusive 
reforms : hence their neglect of foresight * in not pro- 
viding bulwarks against the natural tendency of a 
disputed succession to accelerate most rapidly the 
progress of Royal influence, by rendering it necessary 
to strengthen so much the possessor of the crown 
against the pietender to it. 

But to elucidate the question more fully, “let us 
listen to the genuine oracles of Revolution policy ; ” — 
not to the equivocal and palliative language of their 
statutes, but to the unrestrained effusion of sentiment 
in that memorable conference between the Lords and 
Commons, on Tuesday the oth of February, 1688 , 
which terminated in establishing the present govern- 
ment of England. The Tories, yielding to the torrent 
in the personal exclusion of James, resolved to em- 
barrass the Whigs, by urging that the declaration of 
the abdication and vacancy of the throne; was a change 
of the government, •pro hac vice , into an elective mo- 
narchy. The inference is irresistible : and it must be 

* This progiess of Royal influence from a disputed succession 
has, m fact, most fatally taken place The Protestant succession 
was the supposed means of preserving our liberties , and to that 
means the end has been most deploiably sacnficed The Whigs, 
the sincere though timid a^d paitial friends of freedom, were 
forced to elmg to the thione as the anchor of libeity To pre- 
serve it fiom utter shipwreck, they were forced to yield some- 
thing to its protectors , — hence a national debt, a septennial 
Pailiament, and a standing aimy The avowed reason of the 
two last was Jacobitism , — hence the unnatui al coalition between 
Whiggism and Kings during the leigns of the two hist princes of 
the House of Hanover, which the pupilage of Leicester House so 
totally bioke. 
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confessed, that though the Whigs were the better 
citizens, the Tories were the more correct logicians. 
It is in this conference that we see the Whig leaders 
compelled to disclose so much of those principles, 
which tenderness for prejudice, and reverence for 
usage, had influenced them to dissemble. It *is here 
that we shall discover sparks kindled m the collision 
of debate sufficient to enlighten the “politic gloom” m 
which they had enveloped their measures. 

If there be any names venerable among the consti- 
tutional lawyers of England, they are those of Lord 
Somers and Serjeant Maynard. They were both con- 
spicuous managers for the Commons in this confer- 
ence ; and the language of both will more than justify 
the inferences of Dr. Price, and the creed of the 
Eevolution Society. My Lord Nottingham, who con- 
ducted the conference on the part of the Tories, m a 
manner most honourable to his dexterity and acute* 
ness, demanded of the managers for the Commons : — 
“ Whether they mean the throne to be so vacant as 
to annul the succession m the hereditary line, and so 
all the heirs to be cut off? which we (the Lords) say, 
will make the Crown elective” Maynard, whose argu- 
ment always breathed much of the old republican 
spirit, replied with force and plainness : — “It is not 
that the Commons do say the crown of England is 
always and perpetually elective , but it is necessary 
there be a supply where there is a defect.” It is im- 
possible to mistake the import of these words. Nothing 
can be more evident, than that by the mode of deny- 
ing “that the crown was always and perpetually 
elective,” he confesses that it was for the then exigency 
elective. In pursuance of his argument, he uses a 
comparison strongly illustrative of his belief in dog- 
mas anathematised by Mr. Burke : — “If two of us 
make a "mutual agreement to help and defend each 
other from any one that should assault us m a journey, 
and he that is with me turns upon me, and breaks my 
head, he hath undoubtedly abdicated my assistance, 
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and revoked.” Sentiments of tlie kingly office, more 
irreverent and more correct, are not to be found m 
tbe most profane evangelist that disgraces the Demo- 
cratic canon. It is not unworthy of incidental remark, 
that there were then persons who felt as great horror 
at novelties, which have since been universally re- 
ceived, as Mr. Burke now feels at the “rights of men.” 
The Earl of Clarendon, m his strictures on the speech 
of Mr. Somers said : — “I may say thus much in 
general, that this breaking the original contract is a 
language that has not long been used in this place, nor 
known m any of our law books, or public records. It 
is sprung up but as taken from some late authors, and 
those none of the best received 1 33 This language one 
might have supposed to be that of Mr. Burke ; it is 
not however his ; it is that of a J acobite lord of the 
seventeenth century. 

The Tories continued to perplex and intimidate 
the Whigs with the idea of election. Maynard again 
replies, “ The word 4 elective 5 is none of the Commons 
word. The provision must be made, and if it be, that 
will not render the kingdom perpetually elective 35 If 
it were necessary to multiply citations to prove, that 
the Revolution was to all intents and purposes an 
election, we might hear Lord Nottingham, whose dis- 
tinction is peculiarly applicable to the case before us. 
“ If,” says he, <e you do once make it elective, I do not 
say you are always bound to go to election ; but it is 
enough to make it so, if by that precedent there be a 
breach m the hereditary succession ” * The reasoning 
of Sir Robert Howard, another of the managers for 
the Commons, is bold and explicit: — “My Lords, 
you will do well to consider. Have you not your- 
selves limited the succession, and cut off some that 
might have a line of right ? Have you not concurred 
with us in our vote, that it is inconsistent with our 
religion and our laws to have a Papist to reign over 
us ? Must we not then come to an election, if the next 
heir be a Papist ? 33 — the precise fact which followed, 

von. hi. l M 
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But what tends the most strongly to illustrate that 
contradiction between the exoteric and esoteric doc- 
trine, — the legal language, and the real principles, — 
which forms the basis of this whole argument, is the 
avowal of Sir Bi chard Temple, another of the ma- 
nagers for the Commons : — “Wo are m as natural 
a capacity as any of our predecessors were to provide 
for a remedy in such exigencies as this.” Hence it 
followed infallibly, that their posterity to all genera- 
tions would be m the same “natural capacity,” to 
provide a remedy for such exigencies 

But let us hear their statutes : — there “ the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons do, m the name 
of all the people of England, most humbly and faith- 
fully submit themselves, their heirs and posterity for 
ever,” &c. Here is the triumph of Mr. Burke ; — 
a solemn abdication and renunciation of right to change 
the monarch or the constitution f His triumph is in- 
creased by this statutory abolition of the rights of men 
being copied from a similar profession of eternal 
allegiance made by the Parliament of Elizabeth. It 
is difficult to conceive any thing more preposterous. 
In the very act of exercising a right which their 
ancestors had abdicated in their name, they abdicate 
the same right in the name of their posterity. To 
increase the ridicule of this legislative farce, they 
impose an irrevocable law on their posterity, in the 
precise words of that law irrevocably imposed on them 
by their ancestors, at the moment when they are vio- 
lating it. The Parliament of Elizabeth submit them- 
selves and their posterity for ever : the Convention of 
1688 spurn the submission for themselves, but re-enact 
it for their posterity. And* after such a glaring in- 
consistency, this language of statutory adulation is 
seriously and triumphantly brought forward as “ the 
unerring oracles of Revolution policy.” 

Thus evidently has it appeared, from the conduct 
and language of the leaders of the Revolution, that 
it was a deposition and an election ; and that all Ian- 
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guage of a contrary tendency, which is to be found in 
their acts, arose from the remnant of their own preju- 
dice, or from concession to the prejudice of others, or 
from the superficial and presumptuous policy of im- 
posing august illusions on mankind The same spirit 
regulated, — the same prejudices impeded their pro- 
gress in every department. “ They acted,” says Mr. 
Burke, “ by their ancient States : ” — they did not. 
Were the Peers, and the Members of a dissolved House 
of Commons, with the Lord Mayor of London, &c. 
convoked by a summons fiom the Prince of Orange, 
the Parliament of England ? — no : they were neither 
lawfully elected, nor lawfully assembled. But they 
affected a semblance of a Parliament m their Conven- 
tion, and a semblance of hereditary right in their 
election. The subsequent Act of Parliament is nuga- 
tory ; for as that Legislature derived its whole existence 
and authority from the Convention, it could not return 
more than it had received, and could not, therefore, 
legalise the acts of the body which created it. If 
they were not previously legal, the Parliament itself 
was without legal authority, and could therefore give 
no legal sanction. 

It is, therefore, without any view to a prior, or allu- 
sion to a subsequent revolution, that Dr. Price, and 
the Revolution Society of London, think themselves 
entitled to conclude, that abused power is revocable, 
and that corrupt governments ought to be reformed. 
Of the first of these Revolutions, — that m 1648, — 
they may perhaps, entertain different sentiments from 
Mr. Burke. They will confess that it was debased 
by the mixture of fanaticism ; they may lament that 
History has so often prostituted her ungenerous suf- 
frage to success ; and that the commonwealth was 
obscured and overwhelmed by the splendid profligacy 
of military usurpation . but they cannot arft>gate to 
themselves the praise of having been the first to main- 
tain, — nor can Mr. Burke support his claim to have 
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been the first to reprobate, — since that period, the 
audacious heresy of popular politics. 

The prototype of Mr. Burke is not a less notorious 
personage than the predecessor he has assigned to 
Dr. Price. History has preserved fewer memorials of 
Hugh Peters than of Judge Jeffries. It was the for- 
tune of that luminary and model of lawyers to sit in 
judgment on one of the fanatical apostles of democracy. 
In the present ignominious obscurity of the sect in 
England, it may be necessary to mention, that the 
name of this criminal was Algernon Sidney, who had, 
it is true, in his own time acquired some renown, — 
celebrated as the hero, and deplored as the martyr of 
freedom. But the learned magistrate was above this 
u epidemical fanaticism : ” he inveighed against his 
pestilential dogmas m a spirit that deprives Mr. Burke’s 
invective against Dr. Price of all pretensions to origi- 
nality. An unvarnished statement will so evince the 
harmony both of the culprits and the accusers, that 
remark is superfluous : — 


“ And that the aforesaid Al- 
gernon Sidney did make, com- 
pose and wnte, or cause to be 
made, composed and written, a 
certain false, scandalous and se- 
ditious libel, m which is con- 
tained the following English 
words — ‘ The Power origi- 
nally m the People is delegated 
to the Pax Lament He (mean- 
ing the King) is subject to the 
laws of God, as he is a man, 
and to the people that made 
him a king, inasmuch as he is a 
King.’ And m another place 
of the said libel he says , 4 We 
may therefore take away kings 
without breaking any yoke, 01 
that is made a yoke, which 
ought not to be one , and the 
injury theiefore is making or 
imposing, and there can be none 


44 We have a right to choose 
our own goveinois, to cashier 
them for misconduct, and to 
fiame a government for our- 
selves.” — Dr Price’s Sermn* 
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in breaking it,’ &c ” — Indict- 
ment of Algernon Sidney , State 
Trials , toI in. p. 716. 

Thus we see the harmony of the culprits : the one 
is only a perspicuous and precise abridgment of the 
other. The harmony of the judges will not be found 
less remarkable: Mr. Burke, "when he talks as if he 
had made a discovery, only follows a precedent : ” — 


** The King, it says, is respon- 
sible to them, and he is only 
their trustee He has misgo- 
verned, and he is to give it up, 
that they may be all kings 
themselves Gentlemen, I must 
tell you, I think I ought, more 
than ordinarily, to press this on 
you, because I know the mis- 
fortunes of the late unhappy re- 
bellion, and the bunging of 
the late blessed King to the 
scaffold was first begun by such 
kind of principles.” — Jeffries' 
Charge. 


“ The Revolution Society 
chooses to assert, that a king is 
no more than the first servant 
of the public, created by it, and 
responsible to it ** — “ The se- 
cond claim of the Revolution 
Society is cashiering the mo- 
narch for misconduct ” — “ The 
Revolution Society, the heroic 
band of fabricators of govern- 
ments, electors of sovereigns.” 
— “ This sermon is m a stiarn 
which has nevei been heard m 
this kingdom m any of the 
pulpits which are tolerated or 
encouraged m it since 1648” 
— - Mr Burke's Reflections . 


Thus does Mr. Burke chant his political song in 
exact unison with the strains of the venerable magis- 
trate : they indict the same crimes ; they impute the 
same motives ; they dread the same consequences. 

The Revolution Society felt, from the great event 
which they professedly commemorated, new motives 
to exult in the emancipation of France. The Revolu- 
tion of 1688 deserves more the attention of a philo- 
sopher from its indirect influence on the progress of 
human opinion, than from its immediate effects on the 
government of England. In the first view, it is perhaps 
difficult to estimate the magnitude of its effects. It 
sanctified, as we have seen, the general prmciples of 
freedom. It gave the first example in civilised modern 
Europe of a government which reconciled a semblance 
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of political, and a large portion of civil liberty, with 
stability ^and peace. But above ail, Europe owes to it 
the inestimable blessing of an asylum for freedom of 
thought. Hence England became the preceptress of 
the world in philosophy and freedom ; hence arose the 
school of sages, who unshackled and emancipated the 
human mind ; from among whom issued the Lockes, 
the Rousseaus, the Turgots, and the Franklins, — the 
immortal band of preceptors and benefactors of man- 
kind. They silently operated a grand moral revolu- 
tion, which was in due time to ameliorate the social 
order. They had tyrants to dethrone more formidable 
than kings, and from whom kings held their power. 
They wrested the sceptre from Superstition, and 
dragged Prejudice in triumph. They destroyed the 
arsenal whence Despotism had borrowed her thunders 
and her chains. These grand enterprises of philosophic 
heroism must have preceded the reforms of civil 
government. The Colossus of tyranny was under- 
mined, ‘and a pebble overthrew it. 

With this progress of opinion arose the American 
Revolution ; and from this last, most unquestionably, 
the delivery of France. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more natural, than that those who, without blind 
bigotry for the forms, had a rational reverence for the 
principles of our ancestors, should rejoice m a Revo- 
lution, in which these principles, long suffered to re- 
pose in impotent abstraction in England, are called 
forth into energy, expanded, invigorated, and matured. 
If, as we have presumed to suppose, the Revolution of 
1688 may have had no small share in accelerating the 
progress of light which has dissolved the prejudices 
that supported despotism, the/' may be permitted, be- 
sides their exultation as friends of humanity, to indulge 
some pride as Englishmen. 

It musk be confessed that our ancestors, in 1688, 
confined, m their practical regulations, their views 
solely to the urgent abuse. They punished the usurper 
without ameliorating the government ; and they pro- 
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scribed usurpations without correcting their source. 
They were content to clear the turbid stream, instead 
of purifying the polluted fountain They merit, how- 
ever, veneration for their achievements, and the most 
ample amnesty for their defects; for the first were 
their own, and the last are imputable to the age m 
which they lived. The true admirers of the Revolu- 
tion will pardon it for having spared useless establish- 
ment^, only because they revere it for having estab- 
lished grand principles. But the case of Mr. Burke 
is different; he deifies its defects, and derides its prin- 
ciples ; and were Lord Somers to listen to such mis- 
placed eulogy, and tortured inference, he might justly 
say, " You deny us the only praise we can claim ; and 
the only merit you allow us is in the sacrifices we 
were compelled to make to prejudice and ignorance. 
Your glory is our shame.” Reverence for the prin- 
ciples, and pardon of the defects of civil changes, 
which arise in ages but partially enlightened, are the 
plain dictates of common sense Admiration of Magna 
Charta does not infer any respect for villainage ; re- 
verence for Roman patriotism is not incompatible 
with detestation of slavery; nor does veneration for 
the Revolutionists of 1688 impose any blindness to 
the gross, radical, and multiplied absurdities and cor- 
ruptions in their political system. The true admirers 
of Revolution principles cannot venerate institutions 
as sage and effectual protections of freedom, which 
experience has proved to be nerveless and illusive. 

M The practical claim of impeachment,” — the vaunted 
responsibility of ministers, — is the most sorry juggle 
of political empiricism by which a people were ever 
attempted to be lulled ifito servitude. State prosecu- 
tions in free states have ever either languished in im- 
potent and despised tediousness, or burst forth in a 
storm of popular indignation, that has at o^ce over- 
whelmed its object, without discrimination of inno- 
cence or guilt. Nothing but this irresistible fervour 
can destroy the barriers within which powerful and 
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opulent delinquents are fortified. If it is not with 
imminent hazard to equity and humanity gratified at 
the moment, it subsides. The natural influence of 
the culprit, and of the accomplices interested in his 
impunity, resumes its place. As these trials are ne- 
cessarily long, and the facts which produce convic- 
tion, and the eloquence which rouses indignation, are 
effaced fiom the public mmd by time, by ribaldry, 
and by sophistry, the shame of a corrupt decision is 
extenuated. Every source of obloquy or odium that 
can be attached to the obnoxious and invidious cha- 
racter of an accuser is exhausted by the profuse 
corruption of the delinquent The tribunal of public 
opinion, which alone preserves the purity of others, 
is itself polluted ; and a people wearied, disgusted, 
irritated, and corrupted, suffer the culprit to retire in 
impunity and splendour.* 

M Damnatus mani 

J udicio. Quid emm salvis mfamia nummis ?”f 

Such has ever been the state of things, when the force 
of the Government has been sufficient to protect the 
accused from the first ebullition of popular impetu- 
osity. The democracies of antiquity presented a spec- 
tacle directly the reverse ; but no history affords any 
example of a just medium. State trials will always 
either be impotent or oppressive, — a persecution or a 
farce. 

Thus vain is the security of impeachment: and 
equally absurd, surely, is our confidence m “ the con- 
trol of parliaments,” m their present constitution, and 
with their remaining powers. To begin with the 
last: — they£ possess the nominal power of impeach- 
ment. Not to mention its disuse m the case of any 

* Part this description is pniely historical. Heaven forbid 
that the sequel should prove prophetic ! When this subject [the 
late trial of Warren Hastings — Ed] presents Mr Burke to 
mmd, I must say, “ Tabs cum sis, utmam noster esses/* 

f Juvenal, Sat. i. 
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minister for more than seventy years, it is always too 
late to remedy the evil, and probably always too weak 
to punish the criminal. They possess a pretended 
power of withholding supplies : but the situation of 
society has in truth wrested it from them. The sup- 
plies they must vote : for the army must have its pay, 
and the public creditors their interest. A power that 
cannot be exercised without provoking mutiny, and 
proclaiming bankruptcy, the blindest bigot cannot 
deny to be purely nominal A practical substitute 
for these theoretical powers existed till our days m 
the negative exercised by the House of Commons on 
the choice of the Minister of the Crown. But the ele- 
vation of Mr. Pitt has established a precedent which 
has extirpated the last shadow of popular control 
from the government of England : — 

“ Ohm vera tides, Sulla Manoque receptis, 

Libei tatis obit Pompeio rebus adempto, 

Nunc et ficta pent.”* 

In truth, the force and the privileges of Parliament 
are almost indifferent to the people ; for it is not the 
guardian of their rights, nor the organ of their voice. 
We are said to be “unequally represented.” This is 
one of those contradictory phrases that form the poli- 
tical jargon of half-enlightened periods. Unequal 
freedom is a contradiction in terms. The law is the 
deliberate reason of all, guiding their occasional will. 
Representation is an expedient for peacefully, system- 
atically, and unequivocally collecting this universal 
voice : — so thought and so spoke the Edmund Burke 
of better times. “ To follow, not to force the public 
inclination; to give a direction, a form, a technical 
dress, and a specific sanction to the general sense of 
the community, is the true end of legislature:”! — 

* Pharsalia, lib ix. 

f Burke’s “ Two Letters to Gentlemen in the City of Bristol” 
(1778), p. 52. 
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there spoke the correspondent of Franklin*, the cham- 
pion of America, the enlightened advocate of humanity 
and freedom ! If these principles he true, and they 
are so true that it seems almost puerile to repeat them, 
who can without indignation hear the House of Com- 
mons of England called a popular representative body? 
A more insolent and preposteious abuse of language 
is not to be found in the vocabulary of tyrants. The 
criterion that distinguishes laws from dictates, free- 
dom from servitude, rightful government from usur- 
pation, — a law being an expression of the general 
will, — is wanting. This is the grievance which the 
admirers of the Revolution of 1688 desire to remedy 
according to its principles. This is that perennial 
source of corruption which has increased, is increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished. If the general in- 
terest is not the object of our government, it is— it 
must be, because the general will does not govern. 

We are boldly challenged to produce our proofs; 
our complaints are asserted to be chimerical ; and the 
excellence of our government is inferred from its be- 
neficial effects. Most unfortunately for us, — most un- 
fortunately for our country, these proofs aie too ready 
and too numerous. We find them in that " monu- 
mental debt,” the bequest of wasteful and profligate 
wars, which already wrings from the peasant some- 
thing of his hard-earned pittance, — which already has 
punished the industry of the useful and upright ma- 
nufacturer, by robbing him of the asylum of his house, 
and the judgment of his peersf, to which the madness 
of political Quixotism adds a million for every far- 
thing that the pomp of ministerial empiricism pays, — 
and which menaces our children with convulsions and 
calamities of which no age has seen the parallel. We 

* Mr. Burke has had the honour of being traduced for corre- 
sponding, ^during the American war, with this great man, because 
he was a rebel ? 

f Alluding to the stringent piovisions of the “ Tobacco Act.” 
—Ed 
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find them in the black and bloody roll of persecuting 
statutes that are still suffered to stain our code; — a 
list so execrable that were no monument to Ue pre- 
served of what England was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury but her Statute Book, she might be deemed to 
have been then still plunged in the deepest gloom of 
superstitious barbarism. We find them in the igno- 
minious exclusion of great bodies of our fellow-citi- 
zens from political trusts, by tests which reward false- 
hood and punish probity, — which profane the rights 
of the religion they pretend to guard, and usurp the 
dominion of the God they profess to revere. We find 
them in the growing corruption of those who admi- 
nister the government, — m the venality of a House of 
Commons, which has become only a cumbrous and 
expensive chamber for registering ministerial edicts, 
— in the increase of a nobility degraded by the pro- 
fusion and prostitution of honours, which the most 
zealous partisans of democracy would have spared 
them. We find them, above all, m the rapid progress 
which has been made in silencing the great organ of 
public opinion, — that press, which is the true control 
over the Ministers and Parliaments, who might else, 
with impunity, trample on the impotent formalities 
that form the pretended bulwark of our freedom. The 
mutual control, the well-poised balance of the several 
members of our Legislature, are the visions of theo- 
retical, or the pretext of practical politicians. It is a 
government, not of check, but of conspiracy, — a con- 
spiracy which can only be repressed by the energy of 
popular opinion. 

These are no visionary ills, — no chimerical appre- 
hensions : they are the sad and sober reflections of as 
honest and enlightened men as any m the kingdom. 
Nor are they alleviated by the torpid and listless se- 
curity into which the people seem to be lulled. 
“ Summum otium forense non quiescentis sed sene- 
scentis civitatis.” It is in this fatal temper that men 
become sufficiently debased and embruted to sink into 
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placid and polluted servitude. It is then that it may 
most truly be said, that the mind of a country is slam. 
The jfdmirers of Revolution principles naturally call 
on every aggrieved and enlightened citizen to consi- 
der the source of his oppression. If penal statutes 
hang over our Catholic brethren*, — if Test Acts out- 
rage our Protestant fellow-citizens, — if the remains of 
feudal tyranny are still suffered to exist in Scotland, 
— if the press is fettered, — if our right to trial by 
jury is abridged, — if our manufacturers are proscribed 
and hunted down by excise, — the reason of all these 
oppressions is the same : — no branch of the Legisla- 
ture represents the people Men are oppressed be- 
cause they have no share m their own government. 
Let all these classes of oppressed citizens melt their 
local and partial grievances into one great mass. Let 
them cease to be suppliants for their rights, or to sue 
for them like mendicants, as a precarious boon from 
the arrogant pity of usurpers. Until the Legislature 
speaks their voice it will oppress them. Let them 
unite to procure such a Reform in the representation 
of the people as will make the House of Commons 
their representative. If, dismissing all petty views of 
obtaining their own particular ends, they unite for 
this great object, they must succeed. The co-operat- 
ing efforts of so many bodies of citizens must awaken 
the nation ; and its voice will be spoken in a tone 

* No body of men in any state that pretends to freedom have 
ever been so insolently oppiessed as the Catholic majority of Ire- 
land Their cause has been lately pleaded by an eloquent advo- 
cate, whose virtues might have been supposed to have influenced 
my praise, as the paitial dictate of friendship, had not his genius 
extorted it as a strict tribute to justice. I perceive that he retains 
much of that admiration which we cherished m common, by his 
classical quotation respecting Mr Burke — 

“ Uni quippe vacat, studnsque odnsque caicnti, 
*Humanum lugere genus ” Pharsalia, lib. u. 

See “ The Constitutional Interests of Ireland with respect to the 
Popery Laws” (Dublin, 1791), part iv. 
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that virtuous governors will obey, and tyrannical ones 
must dread. 

This tranquil and legal Eeform is the ultimate ob- 
ject of those whom Mr. Burke has so foully branded. 
In effect, this would be amply sufficient. The powers 
of the Kmg and the Lords have never been formi- 
dable in England, but from discords between the 
House of Commons and its pretended constituents. 
Were that House really to become the vehicle of the 
popular voice, the privileges of other bodies, in oppo- 
sition to the sense of the people and their representa- 
tives, would be but as dust m the balance. From 
this radical improvement all subaltern reform would 
naturally and peaceably arise. We dream of no more; 
and m claiming this, instead of meriting the imputa- 
tion of being apostles of sedition, we conceive our- 
selves entitled to be considered as the most sincere 
friends of tranquil and stable government. We de- 
sire to avert revolution by reform, — subversion by 
correction* We admonish our governors to reform, 
while they retain the force to reform with dignity and 
security : and we conjure them not to await the mo- 
ment, which will infallibly arrive, when they shall be 
obliged to supplicate that people, whom they oppress 
and despise, for the slenderest pittance of their pre- 
sent powers. 

The grievances of England do not now, we confess, 
justify a change by violence : but they are in a rapid 
progress to that fatal state, in which they will both 
justify and produce it. It is because we sincerely love 
tranquil freedom f, that we earnestly deprecate the 

* Let the governors of Hi states compare the convulsion 
which the obstinacy of the Government provoked m France, with 
the peaceful and dignified reform which its wisdom effected m 
Poland The moment is important, the dilemma inevitable, the 
alternative awful, the lesson most mstiuctive. 

f 44 Manus haec munica tyianms 

Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem" 

[The lines inserted by Algernon Sidney in the Album of the 
university of Copenhagen. — E d ] 
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arrival of the moment when virtue and honour shall 
compel us to seek her with our swords. Are not 
they the true friends to authority who desire, that 
whatever is granted by it “ should issue as a gift of 
her bounty and beneficence, rather than as claims 
recovered against a struggling litigant ? Or, at least, 
that if her beneficence obtained no credit in her con- 
cessions, they should appear the salutary provisions 
of wisdom and foresight, not as things wrung with 
blood by the cruel gripe of a rigid necessity.”* We 
desire that the political light which is to break in on 
England should be “ through well-contrived and well- 
disposed windows, not through flaws and breaches, — 
through the yawning chasms of our rum.” | 

Such was the language of Mr. Burke m cases nearly 
parallel to the present. But of those who now presume 
to give similar counsels, Ins alarm and abhorrence 
are extreme. They deem the “ present times ” favour- 
able tc to all exertions m the cause of liberty.” They 
naturally must . their hopes in that great cause are from 
the determined and according voices of enlightened 
men. The shock that has destroyed the despotism of 
France has widely dispersed the clouds that inter- 
cepted reason from the political and moral world; 
and we cannot suppose, that England is the only spot 
that has not been reached by this “flood of light” 
that has burst upon the human race. We might sup- 
pose, too, that Englishmen would be shamed out of 
their torpor by the great exertions of nations whom 
we had long deemed buried m hopeless servitude. 

But nothing can be more absurd than to assert, 
that all who admire wish to imitate the French Revo- 
lution. In one view, there is room for diversity of 
opinion among the warmest and wisest friends* of 
freedom, — as to the amount of democracy infused 
into the* new government. In another, and a more 
important one, it is to be recollected, that the conduct 


* Burke, Speech at BustoL 


* Ibid. 
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of nations is apt to vary with the circumstances in 
which they are placed. Blind admirers of Revolu- 
tions take them for implicit models. Thus Mr. Burke 
ad mir es that of 1688 : but we, who conceive that we 
pay the purest homage to the authors of that Revolu- 
tion, not m contending for what they then did, but 
for what they now would do, can feel no inconsistency 
in looking on France, not to model our conduct, but 
to invigorate the spirit of freedom. We permit our- 
selves to imagine how Lord Somers, in the light and 
knowledge of the eighteenth century, — how the pa- 
triots of France, m the tranquillity and opulence of 
England, would have acted. We are not bound to 
copy the conduct to which the last were driven by a 
bankrupt exchequer and a dissolved government, nor 
to maintain the establishments, which weie spared by 
the first in a prejudiced and benighted age. Exact 
i mi tation is not necessary to reverence. We venerate 
the principles which presided m both events ; and we 
adapt to political admnation a maxim which has long 
been received m polite letters, — that the only manly 
and liberal imitation is to speak as a great man would 
have spoken, had he lived in our times, and had been 
placed m our circumstances. 

But let us hear the charge of Mr. Burke. “ Is our 
monarchy to be annihilated, with all the laws, all the 
tribunals, all the ancient corporations of the kingdom? 
Is every landmark of the kingdom to be done away 
in favour of a geometrical and arithmetical constitu- 
tion ? Is the House of Lords to be useless ? Is epis- 
copacy to be abolished?” — and, m a word, is France 
to be imitated? Yes f if our governors imitate her 
policy, the state must follow her catastrophe. Man 
is every where man : imprisoned grievance wall at 
length have vent ; and the storm of popular passion 
will find a feeble obstacle in the solemn imbecility of 
human institutions. But who are the true friends of 
order, the prerogative of the monarch, the splendour of 
the hierarchy, and the dignity of the peerage ? — those 
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most certainly who inculcate, that to withhold Reform 
is to stimulate convulsion, — those who admonish all 
to whom honour, and rank, and dignity, and wealth 
are dear, that they can only in the end preserve them 
by conceding, while the moment of concession re- 
mains, — those who aim at draining away the fountains 
that feed the torient, instead of opposing puny barriers 
to its course. “ The beginnings of confusion in Eng- 
land are at present feeble enough ; but with you we 
have seen an infancy still more feeble growing by 
moments into a strength to heap mountains upon 
mountains, and to wage war with Heaven itself. 
Whenever our neighbour’s house is on lire, it cannot 
be amiss for the engines to play a little upon our 
own.” This language, taken m its most natural sense, 
is exactly what the friends of Refoim in England 
would adopt. Every gloomy tint, that is added to the 
horrors of the French Revolution by the tragic pencil 
of Mr. Burke, is a new argument in support of their 
claims; and those only are the real enemies of the 
Nobility, the Priesthood, and other bodies of men that 
suffer m such convulsions, who stimulate them to 
unequal and desperate conflicts. Such are the senti- 
ments of those who can admire without servilely 
copying recent changes, and can venerate the prin- 
ciples without superstitiously defending the eonupt 
reliques of old revolutions. 

fiC Grand, swelling sentiments of liberty,” says Mr. 
Burke, “ I am sure I do not despise. Old as I am, I 
still read the fine raptures of Lucan and Corneille 
with pleasure.” Long may that virtuous and ve- 
nerable age enjoy such pleasures ! But why should 
he be indignant that “ the gl<5Wmg sentiment and the 
lofty speculation should have passed from the schools 
and the closet to the senate,” and no longer only 
serving ^ 

“ To point a moial or adorn a tale,” 


* Vanity of Human Wishes. — Ed. 
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should be brought home to the business and the 
bosoms of men? The sublime genius, whom Mr. 
Burke admires, and who sung the obsequies of Boman 
freedom, has one sentiment, which the friends of 
liberty m England, if they are like him condemned 
to look abroad for a free government, must adopt : — 

“ Redituiaque nunquam 
Libertas alfcra Tignm Rhenumque lecessit, 

Et toties nobis jugulo qusesita negatur.” * 


SECTION YI. 

SPECULATIONS ON THE PROBABLE CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN EUROPE. 

There is perhaps only one opinion about the French 
Bevolution in which its friends and its enemies agree : 
— they both conceive that its influence will not be 
confined to France , they both predict that it will 
produce important changes m the general state of 
Europe. This is the theme of the exultation of its 
admirers; this is the source of the alarms of its 
detractors It were indeed difficult to suppose that a 
Bevolution so unparalleled should take place m the 
most renowned of the European nations, without 
spreading its influence throughout the Christian com- 
monwealth, connected as it is by the multiplied 
relations of politics, by the common interest of com- 
merce, by the wide intercourse of curiosity and of 
literature, by similar arts, and by congenial manners. 
The channels by which the prevailing sentiments of 
France may enter into the other nations of Europe, 
aie so obvious and so numerous, that it would be 
unnecessary and tedious to detail them; but*I may 
remark, as among the most conspicuous, a central 


* Phaisalia, lib viu 
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situation, a predominating language, and an authority 
almost* legislative in the ceremonial of the private 
intercourse of life. These and many other causes 
must facilitate the diffusion of French politics among 
neighbouring nations * but it will bo justly i cm arked, 
that their effect mu»t m a great measuie depend on 
the stability of the Revolution The suppression of 
an honourable levolt would stiengthen all the govern- 
ments of Europe : the view of a splendid revolution 
would be the signal of insurrection to their subjects. 
Any reasonings on the influence of the Fiench Revo- 
lution may therefore be supposed to be premature 
until its permanence be ascertained Of that per- 
manence my conviction is firm • but I am sensible 
that m the field of political prediction, where veteran 
sagacity* has so often been deceived, it becomes me 
to harbour with distrust, and to propose with diffi- 
dence, a conviction influenced by partial enthusiasm, 
and perhaps produced by the inexperienced ardour of 
youth. 

The moment at which I write (August 25th, 1791,) 
is peculiaily critical The invasion of France is now- 
spoken of as immediate by the exiles and theii parti- 
sans ; and a confederacy of despots j* is announced 
with new confidence. Notwithstanding these threats, 
I retain my doubts whether the jarring interests of 
the European Courts will permit this alliance to have 

* Witness the memoiable example of Harrington, who pub- 
lished a demonstration of the impossibility of rc-esf a Wishing 
monarchy in England six months befoie the restoration of 
Chailes II. Religious piophecies have usually the inestimable 
convenience of i cliting to a distant futunty 

■f The malignant hostility displayed against Fiench freedom by 
a peifidious Prince, who occupies and dishonours the thione of 
Gusta\us Vasa, cannot excite our wonder, though it maypiovoke 
our indignation The pensioner of Fiench despotism could not 
rejoice m its destruction, nor could a monarch, whose boasted 
talents have hithcito been confined to pci jury and usurpation, 
fail to be wounded by the establishment of fieedom for fieedom 
demands genius, not mtngue, — wisdom, not cunning 
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much energy or cordiality ; and whether the cautious 
prudence of despots will send their military slaves to 
a school of freedom in France. But if there be doubts 
about the likelihood of the enterprise being under- 
taken, there can be few about the probability of its 
event. History celebrates many conquests of obscure 
tribes, whose valour was animated by enthusiasm; 
but she records no example where a foreign force 
has subjugated a powerful and gallant people, go- 
verned by the most imperious passion that can sway 
the human bieast^ Whatever wonders fanaticism 
has performed, may be again effected by a passion as 
ardent, though not so transitory, because it is sanc- 
tioned by virtue and leason To animate patriotism, — 
to silence tumult, — to banish division, — would be 
the only effects of an invasion in the piesent state of 
France A people abandoned to its own inconstancy, 
have often corn ted the yoke which they had thrown 
off* but to oppose foieign hostility to the enthusiasm 
of a nation, can only have the effect of adding to it 
aidour, and constancy, and foxce. These and similar 
views must offer themselves to the European Ca- 
binets , but perhaps they perceive themselves to be 
placed in so peculiar a situation, that exertion and 

* May I be peimitted to state how the ancestois of a nation 
now stigmatised foi servility felt tins powerful sentiment 9 The 
Scottish Nobles, contending for then liberty under Robert Bruce, 
thus spoke to the Pope — “ Non pugnamus propter divitias, 
honores, aut digmtates,sed pioptei libei tatem tantummodo, quam. 
nemo bonus nisi simul cum vita amittrt Nor was this senti- 
ment confined to the Magnates , for the same letter declares the 
assent of the Commons — ‘ c Totaque Cominunitas Regni Scotise 
Reflecting on the various fortunes of my country, I cannot ex- 
clude hom my mind the comparison between its present reputa- 
tion and our ancient character — “ ten arum et libertaus extre- 
mes noi can I forget the honouiable reproach against the 
Scottish name m the character of Buchanan by Thua^us ( Hist. 
Sib Ixxvi cap 11 ), “ Libertate genti mnata m legium fastigium 
aceibioi 15 This melancholy retiospect is howe\er relieved by 
the hope that a gallant and enlightened people will not be slow 
m renewing the era foi such repioaches. 
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inactivity arc equally perilous. If they fail in the 
attempt to crush the infant libci ty of France, the 
ineffectual effoit will recoil on their own governments* 
if they tamely suffer a school* of freedom to be 
founded in the centre of Europe, they must foresee 
the hosts of disciples that are to issue fiom it for the 
subversion of their despotism. 

They cannot be blind to a species of danger which 
the liistoiy of Europe reveals to them m legible cha- 
racters. They see, indeed, that the negotiations, the 
wars, and the revolutions of \ ulgar policy, pass away 
without leaving behind them any vestige of their 
transitoiy and ignominious operation * but they must 
remark also, that besides this monotonous villany, 
there arc cases in which Europe, actuated by a com- 
mon passion, has appeared as one nation. The leh- 
gious passion animated and guided the spirit of 
chivalry — hence arose the Ciusades. “ A nexve 
was touched of exquisite feeling; and the sensation 
vibrated to the heart of Europe In the same 
manner the Information gave rise to icligious wars 
the duiation of which exceeded a century and a half. 
Both examples prove the existence of that sympathy, 
by the means of which a great passion, taking its rise 
in any considerable state of Europe, must circulate 
through the whole Christian commonwealth. Illu- 
sion is, however, transient, while truth is immortal. 
The epidemical fanaticism of former times was short- 

* The most important materials for the philosophy of history 
are collected fiom remarks on the coincidence of the situations 
and sentiments of distant penods , and it may be curious as well 
as instructive, to present to the rejider the topics by which the 
Calonnes of Charles I were mstiucted, to awaken the jealousy 
and solicit the aid of the Euiopean courts — “A dangerous 
combination of his Majesty’s subjects have laid a design to dis- 
solve the«jnonaichy and fiame of government, becoming a dan- 
gerous piecedent to all the monarchies of Chnstendom, if at- 
tended with success m their design” — Chailes I,’s Instructions 
to his Minister m Denmark, Ludlow’s Mem on s, vol. 111 . p. 257 

f Gibbon, Decline and Tall, &c , chap. lvu. 
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lived, for it could only flourish in the eclipse of rea- 
son • but the virtuous enthusiasm of liberty, though it 
be like that fanaticism contagious, is not like it tran- 
sitory. 

But there are other circumstances which entitle us 
to expect, that the example of France will have a 
mighty influence on the subjects of despotic govern- 
ments. The Gothic governments of Europe have 
lived their time. “Man, and for ever!” is the sage 
exclamation of Mr. Hume.* Limits are no less rigor- 
ously prescribed by Nature to the age of governments 
than to that of individuals The Heioic governments 
of Greece yielded to a body of legislative republics : 
these were in their turn swallowed up by the con- 
quests of Rome. That great empire itself, under the 
same forms, passed through various modes of govern- 
ment. The first usurpers concealed it under a repub- 
lican disguise : their successors threw off the mask, 
and avowed a militaiy despotism : it expired m the 
ostentatious feebleness of an Asiatic monarchy f It 
was overthrown by savages, whose rude institutions 
and barbarous manners have, until our days, in- 
fluenced Europe -with a permanence refused to wiser 
and milder laws. But, unless histoncal analogy be 
altogether delusive, the decease of the Gothic govern- 
ments cannot be distant. Their maturity is long past: 
and symptoms of their decrepitude are rapidly accu- 
mulating. Whether they are to be succeeded by more 
beneficial or moie injurious forms may be doubted ; 
but that they are about to perish, we are authorised 
to suppose, from the usual age to which the govern- 
ments recorded m history have arrived. 

There are also othei* presumptions furnished by 

* Philosophical Woiks, vol 111 p 579 — Ed. 

■f See this progress stated in. the concise philosophy of Montes- 
quieu, and illustrated by the copious eloquence of GribBtm. The 
lepublican disguise extends from Augustus to Sever us , the mili- 
tary despotism from Scverus to Diocletian , the Asiatic Sultan- 
ship from Diocletian to the final extinction of the Roman name. 
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histoncal analogy, which favour the supposition that 
legislate govei nments are about to succeed to the 
iude usurpations of Gothic Euiope The common- 
wealths winch m the sixth and seventh centuries be- 
fore theCluistian exaweie elected on the rums of the 
heroic monai clues of Greece, are peihaps the only 
genuine example of governments truly legislative re- 
corded in history. A close inspection will, perhaps, 
discover some coincidence between the circumstances 
which foimed them and those which now influence 
the state of Euiope The Phemcian and Egyptian 
colonies weie not like our colonies m America, popu- 
lous enough to subdue or extirpate the native savages 
of Greece : they were, however, sufficiently so to in- 
struct and civilise them. Erom that alone could their 
power be derived : to that therefore were their efforts 
directed Impaiting the arts and the knowledge of 
polished nations to rude tribes, they attracted, by 
avowed superiority of knowledge, a submission neces- 
sary to the effect of their legislation, — a submission 
which impostors acquire through superstition, and 
conquerors derive from force An age of legislation 
supposes great inequality of knowledge between the 
legislators and those who receive their institutions. 
The Asiatic colonists, who first scattered the seeds of 
refinement, possessed this supenority over the Pelasgic 
hordes ; and the legislators who m subsequent periods 
organised the Grecian commonwealths, acquired fiom 
their travels in the polished states of the East, that 
reputation of superior knowledge, which enabled 
them to dictate laws to their fellow-citizens. Let us 
then compare Egypt and Phenicia with the enlight- 
ened part of Europe, — separated as widely from 
the general mass by the moral difference of instruc- 
tion, as these countries were from Greece by the phy- 
sical obstacles which impeded a rude navigation, — 
and we must discern, that philosophers become legis- 
lators are colonists from an enlightened country re- 
forming the institutions of rude tribes. The present 
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moment indeed resembles with wonderful exactness 
the legislative age of Greece. The multitude have 
attained sufficient knowledge to value the superiority 
of enlightened men ; and they retain a sufficient con- 
sciousness of ignorance to preclude rebellion against 
their dictates Philosophers have meanwhile long re- 
mained a distinct nation in the midst of an unenlight- 
ened multitude. It is only now that the conquests of 
the press are enlarging the dominion of reason ; as 
the vessels of Cadmus and Cecrops spread the arts 
and the wisdom of the East among the Pelasgic bar- 
barians. 

These general causes, — the unity of the European 
commonwealth, the decrepitude on which its fortui- 
tous governments are verging, and the similarity be- 
tween our age and the only recorded period when the 
ascendant of philosophy dictated laws, — entitle us to 
hope that freedom and reason will be rapidly propa- 
gated from their source m France. And there aie not 
wanting symptoms which justify the speculation. The 
first symptoms which indicate the approach of a con- 
tagious disease are the precautions adopted against it : 
the first marks of the piobable progress of French 
principles are the alarms betrayed by despots. The 
Courts of Europe seem to look on France, and to ex- 
claim m their despair, — 

“ Hmc populum late regem, belloque sup ei bum, 
Yenturum excidio Libyse” 

The King of Spam already seems to tremble for his 
throne, though it be erected on so firm a basis of ge- 
neral ignorance and triumphant priestcraft. By ex- 
pelling foreigners, and* by subjecting the entrance of 
travellers to such multiplied restraints, he seeks the 
preservation of his despotism in a vain attempt to 
convert his kingdom into a Bastille, and to Ijanish his 
subjects from the European commonwealth. The 
Chinese government has indeed thus maintained its 
permanency; but it is insulated by Kature more 
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effectually than by policy. Let the Court of Madrid 
recall her ambassadors, shut up her ports, abandon 
her commerce, sever every tie that unites her to 
Europe: the effect of such shallow policy must be 
that of all ineffectual rigour (and all rigour short of 
extirpation is here ineffectual), to awaken reflection, — 
to stimulate inquiry, — to aggravate discontent, — and 
to provoke convulsion. “ There are no longer Pyre- 
nees,” said Louis XIV, on the accession of his giand- 
son to the Spanish throne : “ There are no longer 
Pyrenees,” exclaim the alarmed statesmen of Aranjuez, 
— “ to protect our despotism from being consumed by 
the sun of liberty 55 The alarm of the Pope for the 
little remnant of his authority naturally increases 
with the probability of the diffusion of French prin- 
ciples. Even the mild and temperate anstocracies of 
Switzerland seem to apprehend the arrival of that 
period, when men will not be content to owe the 
benefits of government to the fortuitous character of 
their governors, but to its own intrinsic excellence. 
Even the unsuccessful struggle of Liege, and the theo- 
cratic insurrection of Brabant, have left behind them 
traces of a patriotic party, whom a more favourable 
moment may call into more successful action. The 
despotic Court of the Hague is betraying alarm that 
the Dutch republic may yet revive, on the destruction 
of a government odious and intolerable to an immense 
majority of the people. Every where then are those 
alarms discernible, which are the most evident symp- 
toms of the approaching downfall of the Euiopean 
despotisms. 

But the impression produced by the French Revo- 
lution in England, — in an- enlightened country, 
which had long boasted of its freedom, — merits more 
particular remark. Before the publication of Mr. 
Burke, the public were not recovered from that asto- 
nishment into which they had been plunged by un- 
exampled events, and the general opinion could not 
have been collected with precision. But that per- 
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formanee has divided the nation into marked parties. 
It has produced a controversy, which may be regarded 
as the trial of the French Revolution before the en- 
lightened and independent tribunal of the English 
public What its decision has been I shall not pre- 
sume to decide ; for it does not become an advocate 
to announce the decision of the judge. But this I 
may be permitted to remark, that the conduct of our 
enemies has not resembled the usual triumph of those 
who have been victorious m the war of reason. In- 
stead of the triumphant calmness that is ever inspired 
by conscious superiority, they have betrayed the bit- 
terness of defeat, and the ferocity of resentment, 
which are peculiar to the black levenge of detected 
imposture Priestcraft and Toryism have been sup- 
ported only by literary advocates of the most miser- 
able description • but they have been ably aided by 
auxiliaries of another kind. Of the two great classes 
of enemies to political reform, — the interested and 
the prejudiced, — the activity of the first usually sup- 
plies what may be wanting m the talents of the last. 
Judges have forgotten the dignity of their function, — 
priests the mildness of their religion ; the Bench, 
which should have spoken with the serene temper of 
justice, the Pulpit, whence only should have issued 
the healing sounds of chanty, have been prostituted to 
party purposes, and polluted with invectives against 
freedom The churches have resounded with lan- 
guage at which Laud would have shuddered, and 
Sacheverell would have blushed: the most profane 
comparisons between our duty to the Divinity and to 
kings, have been unblushmgly pronounced: flattery 
of the Ministers has b^pn mixed with the solemnities 
of religion, by the servants, and m the temple of God. 
These profligate proceedings have not been limited to 
a single spot : they have been general over England. 
In many churches the French Revolution Has been 
expressly named; in a majority it was the constant 
theme of invective for many weeks before its intended 
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celebration Yet these are the peaceful pastors, who 
so sincerely and meekly deprecate political sermons . y 

3SorVas this sufficient. The grossness of the popu- 
lar mind, on which political invective made but a faint 
impression, was to be roused into action by religious 
fanaticism, — the most intractable and domineering of 
all destructive passions. A clamour which had for 
half a century lam dormant has been revived : — the 
Church was m danger f The spmt of persecution 
against an unpopular sect has been artfully excited ; 
and the friends of freedom, whom it might be odious 
and dangerous professedly to attack, are to be over- 
whelmed as Dissenters. That the majority of the 
advocates for the French devolution are not Dissen- 
ters is, indeed, sufficiently known to their enemies. 
They are well known to be philosophers and fi lends 
of humanity, superior to the creed of any sect, and 
indifferent to the dogmas of any popular faith. Eut 
it has suited the purpose of their profligate adver- 
saries to confound them with the Dissenters, and to 
animate against them the fury of prejudices which 
those very adversaries despised. 

The diffusion of these invectives has produced those 
obvious and inevitable effects, which it may require 
something more than candour to suppose not foreseen 
and desired. A banditti, which had been previously 
stimulated, as it has since been excused and panegy- 
rised by incendiary libellers, have wreaked their ven- 
geance on a philosopher!, illustrious by his talents and 
his writings, venerable for the spotless purity of 3ns 

* These aie no vague accusations A sermon was preached m 
a parish chuich m Middlesex on the annivcisaiy of the Eestoi- 
ation, m which etcinal punishment was denounced against poli- 
tical disaffection ' Persons foi whose discernment and veiacity 
I can be responsible, were among the indignant auditors of this 
infernal hfimily 

f Alluding to the destruction of Dr Priestley’s house m the 
neighbourhood of Bnmmgham by the mob, on the 14th of July, 
1791. — Ed, 
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life, and amiable for the unoffending simplicity of his 
manners. The excesses of this mob of churchmen 
and loyalists are to be poorly expiated by the few 
misguided victims who are sacrificed to the vengeance 
of the law. 

We are, however, only concerned with these facts, 
as they are evidence from our enemies of the probable 
progress of freedom The probability of that progress 
they all conspne to prove. The briefs of the Pope, 
and the pamphlets of Mr Burke, the edicts of the 
Spanish Court, and the mandates of the Spanish in- 
quisition, the Birmingham rioters, and the Oxford 
graduates, equally render to Liberty the involuntary 
homage of their alarm. 



REASONS 

AGAINST 

THE FRENCH WAR OF 1793. 


At the commencement of the year 1793 the whole 
body of the supporters of the war seemed unanimous ; 
yet even then was perceptible the germ of a difference 
which time and events have since unfolded The 
Minister had early and frequent recourse to the high 
principles of Mr. Burke, in order to adorn his orations, 
— to assail lus antagonists in debate, — to blacken the 
character of the enemy, — and to arouse the national 
spirit against them. Amid the fluctuating fortune of 
the war, he seemed m the moment of victory to de- 
liver opinions scarcely distinguishable from those of 
Mr. Burke, and to recede from them by imperceptible 
degrees, as success abandoned the arms of the Allies. 
When the armies of the French republic were every 
where triumphant, and the pecuniary embarrassments 
of Great Britain began to be severely felt, he at length 
dismissed altogether the consideration of the internal 
state of France, and professed to view the war as 
merely defensive against aggressions co mm itted on 
Great Britain and her allies. 

That the war was not just on such principles 
perhaps a very short argument will be sufficient to 
demonstrate War is just only to those by whom it 
is unavoidable ; and every appeal to arms is un- 
righteous, except that of a nation which has no other 

From the Monthly Review, vol xL p 435. — Ed. 
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resource for tlie maintenance of its security or the 
assertion of its honour Injury and insult do, not of 
themselves make it lawful for a nation to seek redress 
by war, because they do not make it necessary : an- 
other means of redress is still in her power, and it is 
still her duty to employ it. It is not either injury 
or insult ; but injury for which reparation has been 
asked and denied, or insult for which satisfaction has 
been demanded and refused, that places her m a state in 
which, having m vain employed every other means of 
vindicating her rights, she may justly assert them by 
arms. Any commonwealth, therefore, which shuts up 
the channel of negotiation while disputes are depend- 
ing, is the author of the war which may follow. As 
a perfect equality prevails m the society and inter- 
course of nations, no state is bound to degrade her- 
self by submitting to unavowed and clandestine ne- 
gotiation ; but every government has a perfect right 
to be admitted to that open, avowed, authorised, 
honourable negotiation which m the practice of na- 
tions is employed for the pacific adjustment of their 
contested claims. To refuse authorised negotiation 
is to refuse the only negotiation to which a govern- 
ment is foiced to submit: it is, therefore, m effect to 
refuse negotiation altogether ; and it follows, as a 
necessary consequence, that they who refuse such 
authorised negotiation are responsible for a war which 
that refusal makes on their part unjust 

These punciples apply with irresistible force to the 
conduct of the English Government in the commence- 
ment of the present war. They complained, perhaps 
justly, of the opening of the Scheldt, — of the Decree 
of Fraternity, — of the Countenance shown to disaffected 
Englishmen : but they refused that authorised inter- 
course with the French Government through its am- 
bassador, M. Chauvelin, which might have ^amicably 
terminated these disputes. It is no answer that they 
were ready to carry on a clandestine correspondence 
with that government through Noel and Maret, or any 
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other of its secret agents. That Government was not 
obliged, to submit to such an intercourse ; and the 
British Government put itself in the wrong by re- 
fusing an intercourse of another sort. 

No difficulties arising fiom a refusal to negotiate 
embarrass the system of Mr Burke. It is founded on 
the principle that the nature of the French govern- 
ment is a just ground of war for its destruction, and 
regards the particular acts of that government no 
farther than as they are proofs of its irreconcileable 
hostility to all other states and communities. 

We are not disposed to deny that so mighty a 
change m the fiame of government and the state of 
society, of one of the greatest nations of the crvilised 
world, as was effected by the Bevolution m Fiance, — 
attended by such extravagant opinions, and producing 
such violent passions, — was of a nature to be clangei- 
ous to the several governments and to the quiet of 
the various communities, which compose the great 
commonwealth of Europe. To affiim the conti ary 
would be m effect to maintain that man is not the 
creature of sympathy and imitation, — that he is not 
always disposed, m a greater or less degree, to catch 
the feelings, to imbibe the opinions, and to copy the 
conduct of his fellow-men Most of the revolutions 
which have laid ancient systems in ruins, and changed 
the whole face of society, have sprung from these 
powerful and active principles of human nature. The 
remote effect of these revolutions has been sometimes 
beneficial and sometimes pernicious * but the evil 
which accompanied them has ever been great and 
terrible ; their future tendency was necessarily ambi- 
guous and contingent ; and theii*ultimate consequences 
were always dependent on circumstances much beyond 
the conti ol of the agents. With these opinions, the 
only question that can be at issue between Mr. 
Burke and ourselves is, whether a war was a just, 
effectual, and safe mode of averting the danger with 
which the French Revolution nought threaten the 
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established governments of Europe ; — just m its 
principle, — effectual for its proposed end, — aijd safe 
from the danger of collateial evil. On all the three 
branches of this comprehensive question ive are 
obliged to dissent very widely from the opinions of 
Mr. Burke. 

We are not required to affirm universally that there 
never are cases m which the state of the internal 
government of a foreign nation may become a just 
ground of war ; and we know too well the danger of 
universal affirmations to extend our line of posts far- 
ther than is absolutely necessary for our own defence. 
We are not convinced of the fact that the Fiench go- 
vernment m the year 1791 (when the Royal confede- 
racy originated) was of such a nature as to be inca- 
pable of being so ripened and mitigated by a wise 
model ation m the surrounding Powers, that it might 
not become perfectly safe and inoffensive to the neigh- 
bouring states Till this fact be proved, the whole 
reasoning of Mr Burke appears to us inconclusive 
Whatever may be done by piudence and foibearance 
is not to be attempted by war. Whoever, theiefore, 
proposes war as the means of attaining any public 
good, or of averting any public evil, must first prove 
that his object is unattainable by any other means. 
And peculiarly heavy is the burden of proof on the 
man who, in such cases as the present, is the author 
of violent counsels, — which, even when they are most 
specious in promise, are hard and difficult m tual, as 
well as most uncertain m their issue, — which iisually 
preclude any subsequent recurrence to milder and 
more moderate expedients, — and from which a safe 
retreat is often difficult, and an honouiable retreat is 
generally impossible 

Great and evident indeed must be the necessity 
which can justify a war that in its natuie must im- 
pair, and in its effects may subvert, the sacred prin- 
ciple of national independence, — the great master- 
principle of public morality, from which all the rules 
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of the law of nations flow, and winch they are all 
framed only to defend, — of which the balance of 
power itself (for which so many wars, in our opinion 
just, have been carried on) is only a safeguard and an 
outwork, — and of which the higher respect and the 
more exact observance have so happily distinguished 
our western parts of Europe, m these later times, 
above all other ages and countries of the world. 
Under the guard of this venerable principle, our 
European societies, with the most different forms of 
government and the greatest inequalities of strength, 
have subsisted and flourished m almost equal security, 
— the character of man has been exhibited in all that 
variety and vigour which are necessary for the ex- 
pansion and display both of his powers and his 
virtues, — the spring and spirit, and noble pride and 
generous emulation, which arise from a division of 
territory among a number of independent states, have 
been combined with a large measure of that tranquil 
security which has been found so rarely reconcileable 
with such a division, — the opinion of enlightened 
Europe has furnished a mild, but not altogether in- 
effectual control over the excesses of despotism itself, 
— and the victims of tyranny have at least found a 
safe and hospitable asylum m foreign countries from 
the rage of their native oppressors It has alike 
exempted us from the lethargic quiet of extensive 
empire, — from the scourge of wide and rapid con- 
quest, — and from the pest of frequent domestic re- 
volutions. 

This excellent principle, hke every other rule which 
governs the moral conduct of men, may be productive 
of occasional evil. It must be owned that the ab- 
solute independence of states, and their supreme ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over all acts done within their own 
territory, secure an impunity to the most atrocious 
crimes either of usurpers or of lawful governments 
degenerated into tyrannies. There is no tribunal 
competent to punish such crimes, because it is not 
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for the interest of mankind to vest in any tribunal an 
authority adequate to their punishment; and it is 
better that these crimes should be unpunished, than 
that nations should not be independent. To admit 
such an authority would only be to supply fresh 
incitements to ambition and rapine, — to multiply the 
grounds of war, — to sharpen the rage of national 
animosity, — to destroy the confidence of independence 
and internal quiet, — and to furnish new pretexts foi 
invasion, for conquest, and for partition. When the 
Roman general Flamnuus was accomplishing the con- 
quest of Greece, under pretence of enfranchising the 
Grecian republics, he partly covered his ambitious 
designs under colour of punishing the atrocious crimes 
of the Lacedaemonian tyrant Nabis.* When Catha- 
rine It and her accomplices perpetrated the greatest 
crime which any modern government has ever com- 
mitted against another nation, it was easy for them 
to pretend that the partition of Poland was necessary 
for the extirpation of Jacobinism in the noith of 
Europe. 

We are therefore of opinion that the war proposed 
by Mr Burke is unjust, both because it has not been 
proved that no other means than war could have 
preserved us from the danger ; and because war was 
an expedient, which it was impossible to employ for 
such a purpose, without shaking the authority of that 
great tutelary principle, under the shade of which the 
nations of Europe have so long flourished m security. 
There is no case of fact made out to which the prin- 
ciples of the law of vicinage are to apply. If the fact 
had been proved, we might confess the justice of the 
war ; though even in tlfat case its wisdom and policy 
would still remain to be considered. 

The first question to be discussed in the examin- 

Livy, lib. xxxiv cap 24 The whole narrative is extremely 
curious, and not without resemblance and application 'to later 
events 

YOL. HL N 
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ation of every measure of policy is, whether it is 
likely to be effectual for its proposed ends. That the 
war against France was inadequate to the attainment 
of its object, is a truth which is now demonstrated by 
fatal experience ; but which, m our opinion, at the 
time of its commencement, was very evident to men 
of sagacity and foresight The nature of the means 
to be employed was of itself sufficient to prove their 
inadequacy. The first condition essential to the 
success of the war was, that the confederacy of 
ambitious princes who were to carry it on, should 
become perfectly wise, moderate, and disinterested,— 
ihat they should bury m oblivion past animosities and 
all mutual jealousies — that they should sacrifice every 
view of ambition and every opportunity of aggrand- 
isement to the great object of securing Europe from 
general confusion by re-establishing the ancient mon- 
archy of France. No man has proved this more un- 
answerably than Mr. Burke himself This moderation 
and this disinterestedness were not only necessary 
for the union of the Allies, but for* the disunion of 
France. 

But we will venture to affirm, that the supposition 
of a disinterested confederacy of ambitious princes is 
as extravagant a chimera as any that can be laid to 
the charge of the wildest visionaries of democracy. 
The universal peace of the Abb6 St Pierre was 
plausible and reasonable, when compared with this 
supposition. The universal republic of Anacharsis 
Cloots himself was not much more irreconcileable 
with the uniform experience and sober judgment of 
mankind. We are far from confounding two writers, 
— one of whom was a benevolent visionary and the 
other a sanguinary madman, — who had nothing in 
common but the wildness of their predictions and the 
extravagance of their hopes. The Abbe St. Pierre 
had the simplicity to mistake an ingenious raillery 
of the Cardinal Fleuri for a deliberate adoption of his 
reveries. That minister had told him “ that he had 
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forgotten an indispensable preliminary — that of send- 
ing a body of missionaries to turn the hearts and 
minds of the princes of Europe.” Mr. Burke, with all 
his knowledge of human nature, and with all his 
experience of public affairs, has forgotten a circum- 
stance as important as that which was overlooked by 
the simple and recluse speculator. He has forgotten 
that he must have made ambition disinterested, — power 
moderate, — the selfish generous, — and the short-sighted 
wise, before he could hope for success in the contest 
which he recommended.* To say that if the authors 
of the partition of Poland could be made perfectly 
wise and honest, they might prevail over the French 
democracy, is very httle more than the most chimerical 
projector has to offer for his wildest scheme. Such 
an answer only gives us this new and important 
information, that impracticable projects will be re- 
alised when insurmountable obstacles are overcome. 
Who are you that presume to frame laws for men 
without taking human passions into account, — to 
regulate the actions of mankind without regarding the 
source and principle of those actions ? A chemist 
who in his experiments should forget the power of 
steam or of electricity, would have no right to be 
surprised that his apparatus should be shivered to 
pieces, and his laboratory covered with the fragments. 


* Pei haps something more of flexibility of character and ac- 
commodation ot temper, — a mind more broken down to the 
practice of the world, — would have fltted Mi Ruike better for 
the execution of that art which is the sole instrument of political 
wisdom, and without which the highest political wisdom is hut 
banen speculation — we mep the art of guiding and managing 
mankind. How can he have forgotten that these vulgar politi- 
cians were the only tools with which he had to work m reducing 
his schemes to piactice 9 These “ creatuies of the desk and 
creatures of favour” unfoitunately govern Eaiope. ends of 
generosity weie to be compassed alone thiough the agency of the 
selfish , and the objects of prospective wisdom were to be attained 
by the exeitions of the short-sighted. Monthly Review (N. &), 
voLxix p. 317. — Ed 
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It must be owned, indeed, that no one could have 
ventured to predict the extent and extravagance of 
that monstrous and almost incredible infatuation 
which has distracted the strength and palsied the 
arms of the Allied Powers • but it was easy to fore- 
see, and it was in fact predicted, that a sufficient 
degree of that infatuation must prevail to defeat the 
attainment of their professed object. We cannot help 
expressing our surprise, that the immense difference 
in this respect between the present confederacy and 
the Grand Alliance of King William III did not pre- 
sent itself to the great understanding of Mr. Burke. 
This is a war to avert the danger of the French 
Revolution, m which it is indispensably necessary to 
avoid all appearance of a design to aggrandise the 
Allies at the expense of Fiance. The other was one 
designed to limit the exorbitant power of Louis, which 
was chiefly to be effected by diminishing his over- 
grown dominions. The members of that confederacy 
gratified their own ambition by the same means 
which provided for the general safety. In that con- 
test, every conquest promoted the general object : — m 
this, every conquest retards and tends to defeat it. 
No romantic moderation — no chimerical disinterest- 
edness — no sacrifice of private aggrandisement to 
the cause of Europe, was required m that confederacy. 
Yet, with that great adv antage, it is almost the only 
one recorded in history, which was successful. Still 
it required, to build it up, and hold it together, all the 
exalted genius, all the comprehensive wisdom, all the 
disinterested moderation, and all the unshaken per- 
severance of William* — other talents than those of 

* “ If there be any man m the piesent age who deserves the 
honour of being compared with this great prince, it is George 
Washington. The ment of both is moie solid than dazzling 
The same plain sense, the same simplicity of charactei, the same 
love of then country, the same unaffected heioism, distinguish 
both these illustrious men , and both weie so highly favoured by 
Providence as to be made its chosen mstruments for redeeming 
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petty intrigue and pompous declamation. The bitter- 
est enemies of our present ministers could scarcely 
imagine so cruel a satire upon them, as any com- 
parison between their talents and policy, and those 
of the great monarch. The disapprobation of the 
conduct of the British Cabinet must have risen to an 
extraordinary degree of warmth in the mind of Mr. 
Burke, before he could have prevailed on himself to 
bring into view the policy of other and better times, 
and to awaken recollections of past wisdom and glory 
which must tend so much to embitter our indignation 
at the present mismanagement of public affairs. In 
a word, the success of the war required it to be felt by 
Frenchmen to be a war directed against the Revolution, 
and not against France ; "while the ambition of the 
Allies necessarily made it a war against France, and 
not against the Revolution. Mr Burke, M. de Calonne, 
M. Mallet du Pan, and all the other distinguished 
writers who have appeared on behalf of the French 
Royalists — a name which no man should pronounce 
without pity, and no Englishman ought to utter 
without shame — have acknowledged, lamented, and 
condemned the wretched policy of the confederates. W e 
have still to impeach their sagacity, for not having 
originally foreseen what a brittle instrument such a 
confederacy must prove ; we have still to reproach 
them, for not having from the first perceived, that to 
embark the safety of Europe on the success of such 
an alliance, was a most ambiguous policy, — only to 


nations from bondage. As William had to contend with greater 
captains, and to struggle with more complicated political diffi- 
culties, we are able morS decisively to ascertain his martial 
prowess, and his civil prudence It has been the fortune of 
Washington to give a more signal proof of his disinteiestedness, 
as he was placed m a situation m which he could witl^mt blame 
resign the supieme administration of that commonwealth which 
his valour had guarded m infancy against foreign force, and 
which his wisdom has since guided through still more formidable 
domestic perils.” Monthly Review, vol. xi. p. 308 . — Ed. 
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be reluctantly embraced, after every other expedient 
was exhausted, m a case of the most imminent danger, 
and in circumstances of the most imperious necessity. 

These reflections naturally lead us to the considera- 
tion of the safety of the war, or of the collateral evil 
with which it was pregnant m either alternative, of its 
failure or success ; and we do not hesitate to affirm, 
that, in our humble opinion, its success was dangerous 
to the independence of nations, and its failure hostile 
to the stability of governments. The choice between 
two such dreadful evils is embarrassing and cruel, 
yet, with the warmest zeal for the tranquillity of every 
people, — with the strongest wishes that can arise 
from personal habits and character for quiet and 
repose, — with all our heartfelt and deeply-rooted 
detestation for the crimes, calamities, and horrors of 
civil confusion, we cannot prevail on ourselves to 
imagine that a greater evil could befall the human 
race than the partition of Europe among the spoilers 
of Poland. All the wild freaks of popular licentious- 
ness, — all the fantastic transformations of government, 
— all the frantic cruelty of anarchical tyranny, almost 
vanish before the terrible idea of gathering the whole 
civilised world under the iron yoke of military des- 
potism. It is — at least, it was — an instinct of the 
English character, to feel more alarm and horror at 
despotism than at any other of those evils which 
afflict human society ; and we own our minds to be 
still under the influence of this old and perhaps ex* 
ploded national prejudice. It is a prejudice, however, 
which appears to us founded on the most sublime and 
profound philosophy; and it has been implanted in 
the minds of Englishmen by tlTeir long experience of 
the mildest and freest government with which the 
bounty of Divine Providence has been pleased for so 
many centuries to favour so considerable a portion of 
the human race. It has been nourished by the blood 
of our forefathers ; it is embodied m our most vene- 
rable institutions ; it is the spirit of our sacred laws ; 
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it is the animating principle of the English character ; 
it is the very life and soul of the British constitution ; 
it is the distinguishing nobility of the meanest 
Englishman ; it is that proud privilege which exalts 
him, m his own respect, above the most illustrious 
slave that drags his gilded chain in the court of a ty- 
rant. It has given vigour and lustre to our warlike 
enterprises, justice and humanity to our laws, and 
character and energy to our national genius and lite- 
rature. Of such a prejudice we are not ashamed: 
and we have no desire to outlive its extinction in the 
minds of our countrymen : — 

“ tunc omne Latmum 

Fabula nomen eut ”* 

To return from what may be thought a digression, 
but which is inspired by feelings that we hope at 
least a few of our readers may still be old-fashioned 
enough to pardon us for indulging, — we proceed to 
make some remarks on the dangers with which the 
failure of this war threatened Europe. It is a memo- 
rable example of the intoxication of men, and of their 
governors, that at the commencement of this war, the 
bare idea of the possibility of its failure would have 
been rejected with indignation and scorn : yet it 
became statesmen to consider this event as at least 
possible ; and, m that alternative, what were the con- 
sequences which the European governments had to 
apprehend ? With their counsels baffled, their armies 
defeated, their treasuries exhausted, their subjects 
groaning under the weight of taxes, their military 
strength broken, and their reputation for military 
superiority destroyed^* — they have to contend, m their 
own states, against the progress of opinions, which 
their own unfortunate policy has surrounded with the 
dazzling lustre of heroism, and with all tj|e attrac- 
tions and fascinations of victory. Disgraced in a con- 


Pharsalia, lib vii. 
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flict with democracy abroad, with what vigour and 
effect can they repress it at home ? If they had for- 
borne from entering on the war, the reputation of 
their power would at least have been whole and entire : 
the awful question, whether the French Revolution, or 
the established governments of Europe, are the 
strongest, would at least have remained undecided; 
and the people of all countries would not have wit- 
nessed the dangerous examples of their sovereigns 
humbled before the leaders of the new sect. Mr. 
Burke tells us that the war has at least procured a 
respite for Europe; but he has forgotten to inform 
us, that there are respites which aggravate the severity 
of the punishment, and that there are violent strug- 
gles which provoke a fate that might otherwise be 
avoided 

We purposely forbear to enlarge on this subject, be- 
cause the display of those evils which, at the com- 
mencement of the war, were likely to arise from its 
failure, is now become, unfortunately, the melancholy 
picture of the actual situation of Europe. This is a 
theme more adapted for meditation than discourse. 
It is as sincere wellwishers to the stability and tran- 
quil improvement of established governments, — as 
zealous and ardent friends to that admirable con- 
stitution of government, and happy order of society, 
which prevail in our native land, that we originally 
deprecated, and still condemn, a war which has 
brought these invaluable blessings into the most immi- 
nent peril. All the benevolence apd patiiotism of 
the human heart cannot, in our opinion, breathe a 
prayer more auspicious for Englishmen to the Su- 
preme Ruler of the world, thas- that they may enjoy 
to the latest generations the blessings of that consti- 
tution which has been bequeathed to them by their 
forefathers. We desire its improvement, indeed — we 
ardently desire its improvement — as a means of its 
preservation ; but, above all things, we desire its pre- 
servation. 
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We cannot close a subject, on winch we are serious 
even to melancholy, without offering the slender but 
unbiassed tribute of our admiration and thanks to that 
illustrious statesman — the friend of what we must call 
the better days of Mr. Burke, — whose great talents 
have been devoted to the cause of liberty and of man- 
kind, — who, of all men, most ardently loves, because 
he most thoroughly understands, the British constitu- 
tion, — who has made a noble and memorable, though 
unavailing, struggle to preserve us from the evils and 
dangers of the present war, — who is requited for the 
calumnies of his enemies, the desertion of his friends, 
and the ingratitude of his country, by the approbation 
of his own conscience, and by a well-grounded ex- 
pectation of the gratitude and reverence of posterity. 
We never can reflect on the event of this great man’s 
counsel without calling to mind that beautiful passage 
of Cicero, m which he deplores the death of his illus- 
trious rival Hortensius : “ Si fuit tempus ullum cum 
extorquere arma posset e manibus iratorum civium 
bom civis auctoritas et oratio, turn profecto fuit, cum 
patrocmium pads exclusum est aut errore hommum 
aut timore ” * 


De Claris Oratoribus 



ON 

THE STATE OF FRANCE 

in 1815. 


To appreciate the effects of the French Revolution 
on the people of France, is an undertaking for which 
no man now alive has sufficient materials, or sufficient 
impartiality, even if he had sufficient ability. It is a 
task from which Tacitus and Machiavel would have 
shrunk; and to which the little pamphleteers, who 
speak on it with dogmatism, prove themselves so 
unequal by their presumption, that men of sense do 
not wait for the additional proof which is always 
amply furnished by their performances. The French 
Revolution was a destruction of great abuses, executed 
with much violence, injustice, and inhumanity. The 
destruction of abuse is, m itself, and for so much, a 
good: injustice and inhumanity would cease to be 
vices, if they were not productive of great mischief 
to society. This is a most perplexing account to 
balance. 

As applied, for instance, to the cultivators and cul- 
tivation of France, there seems no reason to doubt the 
unanimous testimony of all travellers and observers, 
that agriculture has advanced, and that the condition 
of the^ agricultural population has been sensibly im- 

* From the Edinburgh Renew, vol xxiv., p. 518 These re- 
marks were written during the Hundred Days, the author having 
spent part of the preceding winter m Pans. — Ed. 
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proved. M. de la Place calculates agricultural produce 
to have increased one fifth during the last twenty-five 
years. M. Cuvier, an unprejudiced and dispassionate 
man, rather friendly than adverse to much of what the 
Eevolution destroyed, and who, in his frequent jour- 
neys through France, surveyed the country with the 
eyes of a naturalist and a politician, bears the most 
decisive testimony to the same geneial result. M. de 
Candolle, a very able and enlightened G-enevese, who 
is Professor of Botany at Montpellier, is preparing 
for the press the fruit of several years devoted to the 
survey of French cultivation, m which we are pro- 
mised the detailed proofs of its progress. The appre- 
hensions lately entertained by the landed interest of 
England, and countenanced by no less an authonty 
than that of Mr Malthus, that France, as a permanent 
exporter of corn, would supply our market, and duve 
our inferior lands out of cultivation, — though we 
consider them as extremely unreasonable, — must be 
allowed to be of some weight m this question No 
such dread of the nvalship of Fiench corn-growers 
was ever felt or affected m this count! y m fox’mer 
times. Lastly, the evidence of Mr. Birkbeck, an inde- 
pendent thinker, a shrewd observer, and an expe- 
rienced farmer, though his journey was rapid, and 
though he perhaps wished to find benefits resulting 
from the Eevolution, must be allowed to be of high 
value. 

But whatever may have been the benefits conferred 
by the Eevolution on the cultivators, supposing them 
to have been more questionable than they appear to 
have been, it is at all events obvious, that the division 
of the confiscated landfe among the peasantry must 
have given that body an interest and a pride m the 
maintenance of the order or disorder which that 
revolution had produced All confiscation unjust. 
The French confiscation, being the most extensive, is 
the most abominable example of that species of legal 
robbery. But we speak only of its political effects 
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on the temper of the peasantry. These effects are 
by no means confined to those who had become pro- 
prietors. The promotion of many inspired all with 
pride : the whole class was raised in self-importance 
by the proprietary dignity acquired by numerous 
individuals. Nor must it be supposed that the ap- 
prehensions of such a rabble of ignorant owners, who 
had acquired their ownerships by means of which 
their own conscience would distrust the fairness, were 
to be proportioned to the reasonable probabilities of 
danger. The alarms of a multitude for objects very 
valuable to them, are always extravagantly beyond 
the degree of the risk, especially when they are 
strengthened by any sense, however faint and indis- 
tinct, of injustice, which, by the immutable laws of 
human nature, stamps every possession which suggests 
it with a mark of insecurity. It is a panic fear ; — 
one of those fears which are so rapidly spread and 
so violently exaggerated by sympathy, that the lively 
fancy of the ancients represented them as inflicted by 
a superior power. 

Exemption from manorial rights and feudal services 
was not merely, nor perhaps principally, considered 
by the French farmers as a relief from oppression. 
They were connected with the exulting recollections 
of deliverance from a yoke, — of a triumph over 
superiors, — aided even by the remembrance of the 
licentiousness with which they had exercised their 
saturnahan privileges in the first moments of their 
short and ambiguous liberty. They recollected these 
distinctions as an emancipation of their caste. The 
interest, the pride, the resentment, and the fear, had 
a great tendency to make the maintenance of these 
changes a point of honour among the whole peasantry 
of France. On this subject, perhaps, they were likely 
to acqrire that jealousy and susceptibility which the 
dispersed population of the country rarely exhibit, 
unless when their religion, or their national pride, or 
their ancient usages, are violently attacked. The only 
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security for these objects would appear to them to be 
a government arising, like their own property and 
privileges, out of the Revolution. 

We are far from commending these sentiments, and 
still farther from confounding them with the spirit of 
liberty. If the forms of a free constitution could 
have been preserved under a counter-revolutionary 
government, perhaps these hostile dispositions of the 
peasants and new proprietors against such a govern- 
ment, might have been gradually mitigated and sub- 
dued into being one of the auxiliaries of freedom. But, 
in the present state of France, there are unhappily no 
elements of such combinations. There is no such 
class as landed gentry, — no great proprietors resident 
on their estates, — consequently no leaders of this dis- 
persed population, to give them permanent influence 
on the public counsels, to animate their general slug- 
gishness, or to restrain their occasional violence In 
such a state, they must, in general, be inert ; — in 
particular matters, which touch their own prejudices 
and supposed interest, unreasonable and n resistible. 
The extreme subdivision of landed property might, 
under some circumstances, be favourable to a demo- 
cratical government. Under a limited monarchy it 
is destructive of liberty, because it annihilates the 
strongest bulwarks against the power of the crown. 
Having no body of great proprietors, it delivers the 
monarch from all regular and constant restraint, and 
from every apprehension but that of an inconstant 
and often servile populace And, melancholy as the 
conclusion is, it seems too probable that the present 
state of property and prejudice among the larger part 
of the people of France^ rather disposes them towards 
a despotism deriving its sole title from the Revolution, 
and interested in maintaining the system of society 
which it has established, and armed with that’' tyran- 
nical power which may be necessary for its main- 
tenance. 

Observations of a somewhat similar nature are 
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applicable to other classes of the French population. 
Many of the tradesmen and merchants, as well as of 
the numerous bodies of commissaries and contractors 
grown rich by war, had become landed proprietors. 
These classes m general had participated m the early 
movements of the Revolution. They had indeed gene- 
rally shrunk from its horrors , but they had associated 
their pride, their quiet, almost their moral character, 
with its success, by extensive purchases of confiscated 
land. These feelings were not to be satisfied by any 
assurances, however solemn and repeated, or however 
sincere, that the sales of national property were to 
be inviolable. The necessity of such assurance con- 
tinually reminded them of the odiousnpss of their 
acquisitions, and of the light in which the acquirers 
were considered by the government. Their property 
was to be spared as an evil, incorrigible from its mag- 
nitude. What they must have desired, was a govern- 
ment from whom no such assurances could have been 
necessary. 

The middle classes in cities were precisely those 
who had been formerly humbled, mortified, and ex- 
asperated by the privileges of the nobility, — for 
whom the Revolution was a triumph over those who, 
in the daily intercourse of life, treated them with 
constant disdain, — and whom that Revolution raised 
to the vacant place of these deposed chiefs. The 
vanity of that numerous, intelligent, and active part 
of the community — merchants, bankers, manufac- 
turers, tradesmen, lawyers, attorneys, physicians, 
surgeons, artists, actors, men of letters — had been 
humbled by the monarchy, and had triumphed in the 
Revolution : they rushed mto«the stations which the 
gentry — emigrant, beggared, or proscribed — could no 
longer fill : the whole government fell into their hands. 

Buonaparte’s nobility was an institution framed to 
secure the triumph of all these vanities, and to pro- 
vide against the possibility of a second humiliation. 
It was a body composed of a Revolutionary aristo- 
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eraey, with some of the ancient nobility, — either re- 
warded for their services to the Revolution, by its 
highest dignities, or compelled to lend lustre to it, by 
accepting in it secondary ranks, with titles inferior to 
their own, — and with many lawyers, men of letters, 
merchants, physicians, &c., who often receive inferior 
marks of honour m England, but whom the ancient 
system of the French monarchy had rigorously ex- 
cluded from such distinctions. The military principle 
predominated, not only from the nature of the govern- 
ment, but because military distinction was the purest 
that was earned during the Revolution. The Legion 
of Honour spread the same principle through the 
whole army, which probably contained six-and-thirty 
thousand out of the forty thousand who composed the 
order. The whole of these institutions was an array 
of new against old vanities, — of that of the former 
roturiers against that of the former nobility. The 
new knights and nobles were daily reminded by their 
badges, or titles, of their interest to resist the re- 
establishment of a system which would have per- 
petuated their humiliation The real operation of 
these causes was visible during the short reign of 
Louis XYHI. Military men, indeed, had the courage 
to display their decorations, and to avow their titles : 
but most civilians were ashamed, or afraid, to use 
their new names of dignity ; they were conveyed, 
if at all, in a subdued voice, almost in a whisper; 
they were considered as extremely unfashionable and 
vulgar. Talleyrand renounced his title of Prince of 
Beneventum ; and Massena’s resumption of his dignity 
of Prince was regarded as an act of audacity, if not 
of intentional defiance. 

From these middle classes were chosen another 
body, who were necessarily attached to the Revolu- 
tionary government, — the immense body *f civil 
officers who were placed in all the countries directly 
or indirectly subject to France, — in Italy, in Germany, 
in Poland, m Holland, in the Netherlands, — for the 
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purposes of administration of finance, and of late to 
enforce the vain prohibition of commerce with Eng- 
land. These were all thrown back on France by the 
peace. They had no hope of employment : their gra- 
titude, their resentment, and their expectations bound 
them to the fortune of Napoleon. 

The number of persons in France interested, directly 
or indirectly, m the sale of confiscated property — by 
original purchase, by some part in the successive 
transfers, by mortgage, or by expectancy, — has been 
computed to be ten millions. This must be a great 
exaggeration . but one half of that number would be 
more than sufficient to give colour to the general sen- 
timent. Though the lands of the Church and the 
Crown were never regarded m the same invidious 
light with those of private owners, yet the whole mass 
of confiscation was held together by its Revolutionary 
origin : the possessors of the most odious part were 
considered as the outposts and advanced guards of the 
rest. The purchasers of small lots were peasants; 
those of considerable estates were the better classes of 
the inhabitants of cities. Yet, m spite of the power- 
ful causes which attached these last to the Revolution, 
it is certain, that among the class called “La bonne 
bourgeoisie ” are to be found the greatest number of 
those who approved the restoration of the Bourbons 
as the means of security and quiet. They were weary 
of Revolution, and they dreaded confusion , but they 
are inert and timid, and almost as little qualified to 
defend a throne as they are disposed to overthrow it. 
Unfortunately, their voice, of great weight in the ad- 
ministration of regular governments, is scarcely heard 
m convulsions. They are destined to stoop to the 
bold; — too often, though with vain sorrow and in- 
dignation, to crouch under the yoke of the guilty and 
the deaerate. 

The populace of great towns (a most important 
constituent part of a fiee community, when the union 
of liberal institutions, with a vigorous authority, pro- 
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vi&es both a vent for their sentiments, and a curb 
on their violence), have, throughout the French Re- 
volution, showed at once all the varieties and excesses 
of plebeian passions, and all the peculiarities of the 
French national character in their most exaggerated 
state The love of show, or of change, — the rage 
for liberty or slavery, for war or for peace, soon 
wearing itself out into disgust and weariness, — the 
idolatrous worship of demagogues, soon abandoned, 
and at last cruelly persecuted, — the envy of wealth, 
or the servile homage paid to it, — all these, in every 
age, m every place, from Athens to Paris, have 
characterised a populace not educated by habits of 
reverence for the laws, or bound by ties of character 
and palpable interest to the other classes of a free 
commonwealth. When the Parisian mob were re- 
strained by a strong government, and compelled to 
renounce their democratic oigies, they became proud 
of conquest, — proud of the splendour of their despot- 
ism, — proud of the magnificence of its exhibitions 
and its monuments. Men may.be so brutalised as to 
be proud of their chains. That sort of interest in 
public concerns, which the poor, m their intervals of 
idleness, and especially when they aie met together, 
feel perhaps more strongly than other classes more 
constantly occupied with prudential cares, overflowed 
into new channels. They applauded a general or a 
tyrant, as they had applauded Robespierre, and wor- 
shipped Marat They applauded the triumphal entry 
of a foreign army within their walls as a giand show; 
and they huzzaed the victorious soveieigns, as they 
would have celebrated the triumph of a French 
general. The return of the Bourbons was a novelty, 
and a sight, which, as such, might amuse them for a 
day; but the establishment of a pacific and frugal 
government, with an infirm monarch and a gloomy 
court, without sights or donatives, and the cessation 
of the gigantic works constructed to adorn Pans, 
were sure enough to alienate the Parisian populace. 
vol. hi. o v 
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There was neither vigour to overawe them, — nor 
brilliancy to intoxicate them, — nor foreign enterprise 
to divert their attention. 

Among the separate parties into which every people 
is divided, the Protestants are to be regarded as a 
body of no small importance in France. Their num- 
bers were rated at between two and three millions; 
but their importance was not to be estimated by their 
numerical strength. Their identity of interest, — 
their habits of concert, — their common wrongs and 
resentments, — gave them far more strength than a 
much larger number of a secure, lazy, and dispirited 
majority. It was, generally speaking, impossible that 
French Protestants should wish well to the family of 
Louis XIV , peculiarly supported as it was by the 
Catholic party. The lenity with which they had long 
been treated, was ascribed more to the liberality of 
the age than that of the Government. Till the year 
1788, even their marriages and their inheritances had 
depended more upon the connivance of the tubunals, 
than upon the sanction of the law. The petty vexa- 
tions, and ineffectual persecution of systematic exclu- 
sion from public offices, and the consequent degiada- 
tion of their body m public opinion, long survived the 
detestable but effectual persecution which had been 
carried on by missionary dragoons, and which had 
benevolently left them the choice to be hypocrites, or 
exiles, or galley-slaves. The Revolution first gave 
them a secure and effective equality with the Catho- 
lics, and a real admission into civil office. It is to bo 
feared that they may have sometimes exulted over the 
sufferings of the Catholic Church, and thereby con- 
tracted some part of the depiavity of their ancient 
persecutors. But it cannot be doubted that they were 
generally attached to the Revolution, and to govern- 
ments founded on it. 

The same observations may be applied, without 
repetition, to other sects of Dissidents. Of all the 
lessons of history, there is none more evident in itself. 
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and more uniformly neglected by governments, than 
that persecutions, disabilities, exclusions, — all sys- 
tematic wrong to great bodies of citizens, — are sooner 
or later punished ; though the punishment often falls 
on individuals, who are not only innocent, but who 
may have* had the merit of labouring to repair the 
wrong. 

The voluntary associations which have led or in- 
fluenced the people during the Revolution, are a very 
material object m a review like the present. The 
very numerous body who, as Jacobins or Terrorists, 
had participated m the atrocities of 1793 and 1794, 
had, m the exercise of tyranny, sufficiently unlearned 
the crude notions of liberty with which they had set 
out. But they all required a government established 
on Revolutionary foundations. They all took refuge 
under Buonaparte’s authority. The more base ac- 
cepted clandestine pensions or insignificant places ; 
Barrere wrote slavish paragraphs at Pans ; Tallien 
was provided for by an obscure or a nominal consul- 
ship m Spam Fouche, who conducted this part of 
the system, thought the removal of an active Jacobin 
to a province cheaply purchased by five hundred a 
year. Fouche himself, one of the most atrocious of 
the Terrorists, had been gradually formed into a good 
administrator under a civilised despotism, — regardless 
indeed of forms, but paying considerable respect to 
the substance, and especially to the appearance of 
justice, — never shrinking from what was necessary 
to crush a formidable enemy, but carefully avoiding 
wanton cruelty and unnecessary evil His adminis- 
tration, during the earlier and better part of Napo- 
leon’s government, had so much repaned the faults 
of his former life, that the appointment of Savary to 
the police was one of the most alarming acts of the 
internal policy during the violent period which fol- 
lowed the invasion of Spam. 

At the head of this sort of persons, not indeed in 
guilt, but in the conspicuous nature of the a a m 
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which they had participated, were the Regicides. 
The execution of Louis XVX. being both unjust 
and illegal, was unquestionably an atrocious murder : 
but it would argue great bigotry and ignorance of 
human nature, not to be aware, that many who took 
a share in it must have viewed it in a directly 
opposite light. Mr. Hume himself, with all his 
passion for monarchy, admits that Cromwell piobably 
considered his share m the death of Charles I as 
one of his most distinguished merits Some of those 
who voted for the death of Louis XYI. have proved 
that they acted only from erroneous judgment, by 
the decisive evidence of a virtuous life. One of them 
perished m Guiana, the victim of an attempt to restore 
the Royal Family. But though among the hundreds 
who voted for the death of that unfortunate Prince, 
there might be seen every shade of morality from the 
blackest depravity to the very confines of purity — at 
least in sentiment, it was impossible that any of 
them could be contemplated without horror by the 
brothers and daughter of the murdered Monarch. 
Nor would it be less vain to expect that the obj'ects 
of this hatred should fail to support those Revolu- 
tionary authorities, which secured them from punish- 
ment, — which covered them from contempt by station 
and opulence, — and which compelled the monarehs of 
Europe to receive them into their palaces as ambas- 
sadors They might be — the far greater part of them 

certainly had become — indifferent to liberty — per- 
haps partial to that exercise of unlimited power to 
which they had been accustomed under what they 
called a 66 free ” government : but they could not be 
indifferent in their dislike off" a government, under 
which their very best condition was that of pardoned 
criminals, whose criminality was the more odious on 
account of the sad necessity which made it pardoned. 
All the Terrorists, and almost all the Regicides, had 
accordingly accepted emoluments and honours fiom 
Napoleon, and were eager to support his authority as 
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a Revolutionary despotism, strong enough to protect 
them, from general unpopularity, and to insure them 
against the vengeance or the humiliating mercy of a 
Bourbon government. 

Another party of Revolutionists had committed 
great errors in the beginning, which co-operated with 
the alternate obstinacy and feebleness of the Counter- 
revolutionists, to produce all the evils which we feel 
and fear, and which can only be excused by their own 
inexperience in legislation, and by the prevalence of 
erroneous opinions, at that period, throughout the 
most enlightened part of Europe. These were the 
best leaders of the Constituent Assembly, who never 
relinquished the cause of liberty, nor disgraced it by 
submissions to tyranny, or participation in guilt. 

The best representative of this small class, is M. de 
La Fayette, a man of the purest honour m private 
life, who has devoted himself to the defence of liberty 
from his earliest youth. He may have committed 
some mistakes m opinion ; but his heart has always 
been ^worthy of the friend of Washington and of Fox. 
In due time the world will see how victoriously lie 
refutes the charges against him of misconduct towards 
the Royal Family, when the palace of Versailles was 
attacked by the mob, and when the King escaped to 
Varennes. Having hazarded his life to preserve 
Louis XYI., he was imprisoned m various dungeons, 
by Powers, who at the same time released Regicides. 
His wife fell a victim to her conjugal heroism. His 
liberty was obtained by Buonaparte, who paid court to 
him during the short period of apparent liberality 
and moderation which opened his political career. 
M. de La Fayette repaid him, by faithful counsel ; and 
when he saw his rapid strides towards arbitrary 
power, he terminated all correspondence with him by 
a letter, which breathes the calm dignity of ^constant 
and intrepid virtue. In the choice of evils, he con- 
sidered the prejudices of the Court and the Nobility 
as more capable of being reconciled with liberty, than 
o a 
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the power of an army. After a long absence from 
courts, he appeared at the levee of Monsieur, on his 
entry into Paris ; and was received with a slight, — 
not justified by his character, nor by his rank — more 
important than character m the estimate of palaces. 
He returned to his retirement, far from courts or 
conspiracies, with a reputation for purity and firm- 
ness, which, if it had been less rare among French 
leaders, would have secured the liberty of that great 
nation, and placed her fame on better foundations 
than those of mere military genius and success. 

This party, whose principles are decisively favour- 
able to a limited monarchy, and indeed to the general 
outlines of the institutions of Great Britain, had some 
strength among the reasoners of the capital, but 
represented no interest and no opinion m the country 
at large Whatever popularity they latterly appeared 
to possess, arose but too probably from the momentary 
concurrence, m opposition to the Court, of those who 
were really their most irreconcileable enemies, — the 
discontented Revolutionists and concealed Napo- 
leonists. During the late short pause of restriction 
on the press, they availed themselves of the half- 
liberty of publication which then existed, to employ 
the only arms in which they were formidable, — those 
of argument and eloquence The pamphlets of M. 
Benjamin Constant were by far the most distinguished 
of those which they produced ; and he may be con- 
sidered as the literary representative of a party, 
which their enemies, as well as their friends, called 
the “ Liberal,” who were hostile to Buonaparte and 
to military power, friendly to the general principles 
of the constitution established by Louis XVTIL, 
though disapproving some of its parts, and seriously 
distrusting the spirit in which it was executed, and 
the mardms prevalent at Court. M. Constant, who 
had been expelled from the Tribunal , and m effect 
exiled from France, by Buonaparte, began an attack 
on him before the Allies had crossed the Rhine, and 
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continued it till after liis march, from Lyons. He is 
unquestionably the first political writer of the Con- 
tinent, and apparently the ablest man in France. 
His first Essay, that on Conquest, is a most ingenious 
development of the principle, that a system of war 
and conquest, suitable to the condition of barbarians, 
is so much at variance with the habits and pursuits 
of civilised, commercial, and luxurious nations, that 
it cannot be long-lived in such an age as ours. If 
the position be limited to those rapid and extensive 
conquests which tend towards universal monarchy, 
and if the tendency in human affairs to resist them 
be stated only as of great force, and almost sure 
within no long time of checking their progress, the 
doctrine of M. Constant will be generally acknow- 
ledged to be true. With the comprehensive views, 
and the brilliant poignancy of Montesquieu, he unites 
some of the defects of that great writer. Like him, 
his mind is too systematical for the irregular variety 
of human affairs ; and he sacrifices too many of those 
exceptions and limitations, which political reasonings 
require, to the pointed sentences which compose his 
nervous and brilliant style. His answer to the Abb£ 
Montesquieu’s foolish plan of restricting the press, is 
a model of polemical politics, uniting English solidity 
and strength with French urbanity. His tract on 
Ministerial Responsibility, with some errors (though 
surprisingly few) on English details, is an admirable 
discussion of one of the most important institutions of 
a free government, and, though founded on English 
practice, would convey instruction to most of those 
who have best studied the English constitution. We 
have said thus much** of these masterly productions, 
because we consider them as the only specimens of the 
Parisian press, during its semi-emancipation, which 
deserve the attention of political philosophers, and of 
the friends of true liberty, in all countries. In 
times of more calm, we should have thought a fuller 
account of their contents, and a free discussion of their 
o 4 
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faults, due to the eminent abilities of the author. At 
present we mention them, chiefly because they exhibit, 
pretty fairly, the opinions of the liberal party in that 
country. 

But, not to dwell longer on this little fraternity 
(who are too enlightened and conscientious to be of 
importance in the shocks of faction, and of whom wo 
have spoken more from esteem for their character, 
than from an opinion of their political influence), it 
will be already apparent to our readers, that many of 
the most numerous and guiding classes in the newly 
arranged community of France, were bound, by strong 
ties of interest and pride, to a Revolutionary govern- 
ment, however little they might be qualified or sin- 
cerely disposed for a free constitution, — which they 
struggled to confound with the former; that these 
dispositions among the civil classes formed one great 
source of danger to the administration of the Bour- 
bons ; and that they now constitute a material part of 
the strength of Napoleon. To them he appeals in his 
Proclamations, when he speaks of “a new dynasty 
founded on the same bases with the new interests and 
new institutions which owe their rise to the Revolu- 
tion.” To them he appeals, though more covertly, m 
his professions of zeal for the dignity of the people, 
and of hostility to feudal nobility, and monarchy by 
Divine right. 

It is natural to inquire how the conscription, and 
the prodigious expenditure of human life in the cam- 
paigns of Spain and Russia, were not of themselves 
sufficient to make the government of Napoleon de- 
tested by the great majority of the French people. 
But it is a very melancholy truth, that the body of a 
people may be gradually so habituated to war, that 
their habits and expectations are at last so adapted 
to its demand for men, and its waste of life, that 
they become almost insensible to its evils, and require 
long discipline to remspire them with a relish for the 
blessings of peace, and a capacity for the virtues of 
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industry. The complaint is least when the evil is 
greatest : — it is as difficult to teach such a people the 
value of peace, as it would be to reclaim a drunkard, 
or to subject a robber to patient labour. 

A conscription is, under pretence of equality, the 
most unequal of all laws ; because it assumes that 
military service is equally easy to all classes and ranks 
of men. Accordingly, it always produces pecuniary 
commutation m the sedentary and educated classes. 
To them in many of the towns of France it was an 
oppressive and grievous tax. But to the majority of 
the people, always accustomed to military service, 
the life of a soldier became perhaps more agreeable 
than any other. Families even considered it as a 
means of provision for their children; each parent 
labouring to persuade himself that his children would 
be among those who should have the fortune to sur- 
vive. Long and constant wars created a regular de- 
mand for men, to which the principle of population 
adapted itself. An army which had conquered and 
plundered Europe, and m which a private soldier 
might reasonably enough hope to be a marshal or a 
prince, had more allurements, and not moie repulsive 
qualities, than many of those odious, disgusting, un- 
wholesome, or perilous occupations, which in the 
common course of society are always amply supplied. 
The habit of war unfoitunately perpetuates itself: 
and this moral effect is a far greater evil than the 
mere destruction of life Whatever may be the just- 
ness of these speculations, certain it is, that the 
travellers who lately visited France, neither found 
the conscription so unpopular, nor the decay of male 
population so perceptible, as plausible and confident 
statements had led them to expect. 

It is probable that among the majority of the 
French (excluding the army), the restored Bourbons 
gained less popularity by abolishing the conscription, 
than they lost by the cession of all the conquests of 
France. This fact affords a most important warning 
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of the tremendous dangers to which civilised nations 
expose their character by long war. To say that 
liberty cannot survive it, is saymg little * — liberty is 
one of the luxuries which only a few nations seem 
destined to enjoy ; — and they only for a short period. 
It is not only fatal to the refinements and ornaments 
of civilised life • — its long continuance must inevitably 
destroy even that degree (moderate as it is) of order 
and security which prevails even m the pure mo- 
narchies of Europe, and distinguishes them above 
all other societies ancient or modern It is vam to 
inveigh against the people of France for delighting m 
war, for exulting in conquest, and for being exas- 
perated and mortified by renouncing those vast ac- 
quisitions These deplorable consequences arise from 
an excess of the noblest and most necessary principles 
m the character of a nation, acted upon by habits of 
arms, and “cursed with every granted prayer,” dming 
years of victory and conquest. No nation could endure 
such a trial. Doubtless those nations who have the 
mypst liberty, the most intelligence, the most virtue, — 
who possess in the highest degree all the constituents 
of the most perfect civilisation, will resist it the 
longest. But, let us not deceive ourselves, — long 
war renders all these blessings impossible : it dissolves 
all the civil and pacific virtues ; it leaves no calm for 
the cultivation of reason ; and by substituting attach- 
ment to leaders, instead of reverence for laws 0 it de- 
stroys liberty, the parent of intelligence and of virtue. 

The French Revolution has strongly confirmed the 
lesson taught by the history of all ages, that while 
political divisions excite the activity of genius, and 
teach honour in enmity, as well as fidelity in attach- 
ment, the excess of civil confusion and convulsion pro- 
duces diametrically opposite effects, — subjects society 
to force, instead of mind, — renders its distinctions the 
prey of boldness and atrocity, instead of being the 
prize of talent, — and concentrates the thoughts and 
feelings of every individual upon himself, — his own 
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sufferings and fears. Whatever beginnings of such 
an unhappy state may be observed in France, — what- 
ever tendency it may have had to dispose the people to 
a light transfer of allegiance, and an imdistinguishmg 
profession of attachment, —it is more useful to con- 
sider them as the results of these general causes than 
as vices peculiar to that great nation. 

To this we must add, before we conclude our cur- 
sory survey, that frequent changes of government, 
however arising, promote a disposition to acquiesce m 
change. ISTo people can long preserve the enthusiasm, 
which first impels them to take an active part m 
change. Its frequency at last teaches them patiently 
to bear it. They become indifferent to governments 
and sovereigns. They are spectators of revolutions, 
instead of actors m them. They aie a prey to be 
fought for by the hardy and bold, and are generally 
disposed of by an army. In this state of things, re- 
volutions become bloodless, not from the humanity, 
but from the indifference of a people. Perhaps it may 
be true, though it will appear paradoxical to many, 
that such revolutions as those of England and America, 
conducted with such a regard for moderation and 
humanity, and even with, such respect for established 
authorities and institutions, independently of their 
necessity for the preservation of liberty, may even 
have a tendency to strengthen, instead of weakening, 
the frame of the commonwealth. The example of 
reverence for justice, — of caution m touching ancient 
institutions, — of not innovating, beyond the neces- 
sities of the case, even in a season of violence and 
anger, may impress on the minds of men those 
conservative principles of society, more deeply and 
strongly, than the most uninterrupted observation of 
them m the ordinary course of quiet and regular 
government. 



ON 

THE RIGHT 


OF 

PARLIAMENTARY SUFFRAGE * 


WnAT mode of representation is most likely to secure 
the liberty, and consequently the happiness, of a com- 
munity circumstanced like the people of Great Britain? 
On the elementary part of this great question, it will 
be sufficient to remind the reader of a lew undisputed 
truths. The object of government, is security against 
wrong. Most civilised governments, tolerably secure 
their subjects against wrong from each other. But to 
secure them, by laws, against wrong from the govern- 
ment itself, is a problem of a far more difficult sort, 
which few nations have attempted to solve, — and of 
which it is not so much as pretended that, since the 
beginning of history, more than one or two great states 
have approached the solution It will be universally 
acknowledged, that this approximation has never been 
effected by any other means than that of a legislative 
assembly, chosen by some considerable portion of the 
people. 

The direct object of a popular representation is, 
that one, at least, of the bodies exercising the legis- 
lative power being dependent on the people by election, 
should have the strongest inducement to guard their 
interests, and to maintain their rights. For this pur- 

* Erom the Edinburgh He view, voL xxxi p 174. — Ei>. 
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pose, it is not sufficient, tliat it should have the same 
general interests with the people ; for every govern- 
ment has, m truth, the same interests with its subjects 
It is necessary that the more direct and palpable 
interest, arising from election, should be superadded. 
In every legislative senate, the modes of appointment 
ought to be such as to secure the nomination of mem- 
beis the best qualified, and the most disposed, to make 
laws conducive to the well-being of the whole com- 
munity. In a representative assembly this condition, 
though absolutely necessary, is not of itself sufficient. 

To understand the principles of its composition 
thoroughly, we must divide the people into classes, 
and examine the variety of local and professional 
interests of which the whole is composed. Each of 
these classes must be represented by peisons who will 
guard its peculiar interest, whether that interest arises 
from inhabiting the same district, or pui suing the 
same occupation, — such as traffic, or husbandry, or 
the useful or ornamental arts. The fidelity and zeal 
of such representatives, are to be secured by every 
provision which, to a sense of common interest, can 
superadd a fellow-feeling with their constituents. Nor 
is this all: in a great state, even that part of the 
public interest which is common to all classes, is com- 
posed of a great variety of branches. A statesman 
should indeed have a comprehensive view of the 
whole : but no one man can be skilled in all the par- 
ticulars The same education, and the same pursuits, 
winch qualify men to understand and regulate some 
branches, disqualify them for others. The repre- 
sentative assembly must therefore contain, some mem- 
bers pecuharly qualified for discussions of the con- 
stitution and the laws, — others for those of foreign 
policy, — some for those of the respective interests of 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, — some for 
those of military affairs by sea and land, — and some 
also who are conversant with the colonies and distant 
possessions of a great empire. It would be a mistake 
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to suppose that the place of such representatives could 
be supplied b 7 witnesses examined on each particular 
subject. Both are not more than sufficient ; — skilful 
witnesses occasionally, for the most minute informa- 
tion, — skilful representatives continually, to discover 
and conduct evidence, and to enforce and illustrate 
the matters belonging to their department with the 
weight of those who speak on a footing of equality. 

It is obvious, that as long as this composition is 
insured, it is for the present purpose a matter of 
secondary importance whether it be effected by direct 
or indirect means. To be a faithful representative, 
it is necessary that such an assembly should be 
numerous, — that it should learn, from experience, the 
movements that agitate multitudes,— and that it should 
be susceptible, in no small degree, of the action of 
those causes which sway the thoughts and feelings of 
assemblies of the people For the same reason, among 
others, it is expedient that its proceedings should be 
public, and the reasonings on which they are founded, 
submitted to the judgment of mankind. These demo- 
cratical elements are indeed to be tempered and re- 
strained by such contrivances as may be necessary to 
maintain the order and independence of deliberation : 
but, without them, no assembly, however elected, can 
truly represent a people. 

Among the objects of representation, two may, in 
an especial manner, deserve observation: — the quali- 
fications for making good laws, and those for resisting 
oppression. 

Now, the capacity of an assembly to make good 
laws, evidently depends on the quantity of skill and 
information of every kind which it possesses. But it 
seems to be advantageous that it should contain a 
large proportion of one body of a more neutral and 
inactive character, — not indeed to propose much, but 
to mediate or arbitrate m the differences between the 
more busy classes, from whom important propositions 
are to be expected. The suggestions of every man re- 
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lating to his province, have doubtless a peculiar value : 
but most men imbibe prejudices with their knowledge ; 
and, in the struggle of various classes for their con- 
flicting interests, the best chance for an approach to 
right decision, lies in an appeal to the largest body of 
well-educated men, of leisure, large property, temperate 
character, and who are impartial on more subjects 
than any other class of men. An ascendancy, there- 
fore, of landed proprietors must be considered, on the 
whole, as a beneficial circumstance in a representative 
body. 

For resistance to oppression, it is peculiarly neces- 
sary that the lower, and, m some places, the lowest 
classes, should possess the right of suffrage. Their 
rights would otherwise be less protected than those 
of any other class , for some individuals of every 
other class, would generally find admittance into the 
legislature ; or, at least, there is no other class which 
is not connected with some of its members. But in 
the uneducated classes, none can either sit m a re- 
presentative assembly, or be connected on an equal 
footing with its members. The right of suffrage, 
therefore, is the only means by which they can make 
their voice heard m its deliberations. They also often 
send to a representative assembly, members whose 
character is an important element m its composition, 
— men of popular talents, principles, and feelings, — 
quick in suspecting oppression, — bold m resisting it, 
— not thinking favourably of the powerful, — listening, 
almost with credulity to the complaints of the humble 
and the feeble, — and impelled by ambition, where they 
are not piompted by generosity, to be the champions 
of the defenceless. 

In all political institutions, it is a fortunate circum- 
stance when legal power is bestowed on those who 
already possess a natural influence and ascendant over 
their fellow-citizens. Wherever, indeed, the circum- 
stances of society, and the appointments of law, are 
in this respect completely at variance, submission can 
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hardly be maintained without the odious and pre- 
carious means of force and fear. But m a repre- 
sentative assembly, which exercises directly no power, 
and of which the members are too numerous to derive 
much individual consequence from their stations, the 
security and importance of the body, more than m 
any other case, depend on the natural influence of 
those who compose it. In this respect, talent and 
skill, besides their direct utility, have a secondary 
value of no small importance Together with the 
other circumstances which command respect or attach- 
ment among men, — with popularity, with fame, with 
property, with liberal education and condition, — they 
form a body of strength, which no law could give or 
take away As far as an assembly is deprived of any 
of these natural principles of authority, so far it is 
weakened both for the purpose of resisting the usur- 
pations of government and of maintaining the order 
of society. 

An elective system tends also, in other material 
* respects, to secure that free government, of which it 
is the most essential member. As it calls some of 
almost every class of men to share in legislative power, 
and many of all classes to exercise the highest fran- 
chises, it engages the pride, the honour, and the 
private interest as well as the generosity, of every 
part of the community, m defence of the constitution. 
Every noble sentiment, every reasonable consideration, 
every petty vanity, and every contemptible folly, are 
made to contribute towards its security. The per- 
formance of some of its functions becomes part of the 
ordinary habits of bodies of men numerous enough to 
spread their feelings over great part of a nation. 

Popular representation thus, m various ways, tends 
to make governments good, and to make good govern- 
ments secure: — these are its primary advantages. 
But free, that is just, governments, tend to make 
men more intelligent, more honest, more brave, more 
generous. Liberty is the parent of genius, — the 
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nurse of reason, — tlie inspirer of that valour winch 
makes nations secure and powerful, — the incentive 
to that activity and enterprise to which they owe 
wealth and splendour, — the school of those principles 
of humanity and justice which bestow an unspeakably 
greater happiness, than any of the outward advan- 
tages of which they are the chief sources, and the 
sole guardians 

These effects of free government on the character 
of a people, may, m one sense, be called indirect and 
secondary , but they aie not the less to be considered 
as among its greatest blessings : and it is scarcely 
necessary to observe, how much they tend to enlarge 
and secure the liberty from which they spring. But 
their effect will perhaps be better shown by a more par- 
ticular view of the influence of popular elections on the 
character of the different classes of the community 

To begin with the higher classes — the English 
nobility, who are blended with the gentry by imper- 
ceptible shades, are the most opulent and powerful 
order of men m Europe They are compai atively a 
small body, who unite great legal privileges with 
ample possessions, and names both of recent renown 
and historical glory. They have attained almost all 
the objects of human pursuit They are surrounded 
by every circumstance which might seem likely to fill 
them with arrogance, — to teach them to scorn their 
inferiors, and which might naturally be supposed to 
extinguish enterprise, and to lull every power of the 
understanding to sleep What has preserved their 
character ? What makes them capable of serving or 
adorning their country as orators and poets, men of 
letters and men of bu^ness, in as great a proportion 
as m any equal number of the best educated classes 
of their countrymen ? Surely only one solution can 
be given of these phenomena, peculiar to our own 
country* Where all the ordinary incentives to 

* To be quite corrective must lemind the leadei, that we 
VOL. III. P 
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action are withdrawn, a free constitution excites it, 
by presenting political power as a new object of pur- 
suit. By rendering that power m a great degree 
dependent on popular favour, it compels the highest 
to treat their fellow-creatures with decency and 
courtesy, and disposes the best of them to feel, that 
inferiors m station may be superiors in worth, as they 
are equals in right. Hence chiefly arises that useful 
preference for country life, which distinguishes the 
English gentry from that of other nations. In de- 
spotic countries they flock to the court, where all their 
hopes are fixed : but here, as they have much to hope 
from the people, they must cultivate the esteem, ‘and 
even court the favour of their own natural depend- 
ants They are quickened m the pursuit of ambition, 
by the rivalship of that enterprising talent, which is 
stimulated by more urgent motives. These dispo- 
sitions and manners have become, m som^ measure, 
independent of the causes which originally produced 
them, and extend to many on whom these causes 
could have little operation. In a great body, we must 
allow for every variety of form and degree. It is 
sufficient that a system of extensively popular repre- 
sentation has, in a course of time, produced this 
general character, and that the English democracy is 
the true preservative of the talents and virtues of the 
aristocracy. 

The effects of the elective franchise upon the hum- 
bler classes, are, if possible, still more obvious and 
important. By it the peasant is taught to “ venerate 
himself as a man ” — to employ his thoughts, at least 
occasionally, upon high matters, — to meditate on the 

speak of the character of the whole body, composed, as it is, of a 
small number. In a body like the Trench noblesse, amounting 
perhaps to a hundred thousand, many of whom were acted upon 
by the strongest stimulants of necessity, and, m a country of such 
diffused intelligence as Trance, it would have been a miracle if 
many had not risen to eminence m the state, and m letteis, as 
well as m their natural profession of arms. 
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same subjects with the wise and the great, — to enlarge 
his feelings beyond the circle of his narrow concerns, — 
to sympathise, however irregularly, with great bodies 
of his fellow-creatures, and sometimes to do acts which 
he may regard as contributing directly to the welfare 
of his country. Much of this good tendency is doubt- 
less counteracted by other circumstances. The out- 
ward form is often ridiculous or odious The judg- 
ments of the multitude are never exact, and their 
feelings often grossly misapplied but, after all 
possible deductions, great benefits must remain The 
impoitant object is, that they should think and feel, 
— that they should contemplate extensive conse- 
quences as capable of arising from their own actions, 
and thps gradually become conscious of the moral 
dignity of their nature 

Among the very lowest classes, where the disorders 
of elections are the most offensive, the moral im- 
portance of the elective franchise is, m some re- 
spects, the greatest As individuals, they feel them- 
selves of no consequence, — hence, m pait, arises 
their love of numerous assemblies, — the only scenes 
m which the poor feel their importance. Brought 
together for elections, their tumultuary disposition, 
which is little else than a desire to display their 
short-lived consequence, is gratified at the expense of 
inconsiderable evils. It is useful that the pride of the 
highest should be made occasionally to bend before 
them, — that the greatest objects of ambition should 
be partly at their disposal: it teaches them to feel 
that they also are men. It is to the exercise of this 
franchise, by some bodies of our lowest classes, that 
we are to ascribe tfcat sense of equality, — that 
jealousy of right, — that giave independence, and 
calm pride, which has been observed by foreigners 
as marking the deportment of Englishmen. 

By thus laying open some of the particular modes 
in which representation produces its advantages to 
the whole community, and to its separate classes, we 
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hope that we have contributed somewhat to the right 
decision of the practical question which now presents 
itself to our view. Systems of election may be of 
very vanous kinds. The right of suffrage may be 
limited, or universal ; it may be secretly, or openly 
exercised ; the representatives may be directly, or 
indirectly, chosen by the people ; and where a quali- 
fication is necessary, it may be uniform, or it may 
vary m different places A vanoty of rights of 
suffrage is the principle of the English representation 
In the reign of Edward the First, as much as at 
the present moment, the members for counties were 
chosen by freeholders, and those for cities and towns 
by freemen, burgage tenants, householders or free- 
holders Now, we prefer this geneial principle of 
our representation to any uniform right of suffrage , 
though we think that, in the present state, of things, 
there are many particulars which, according to that 
principle, ought to be amended. 

Our reasons for this prefeienee are shortly these * — 
every uniform system which seriously differs from 
universal suffrage, must be founded on such a quali- 
fication, as to take away the elective fianehise from 
those portions of the inferior classes who now enjoy 
it Even the condition of paying direct taxes would 
disfianchise many. After what we have already said, 
on the general subject of lepresentation, it is needless 
for us to add, that we should consider such a dis- 
franchisement as a most pernicious mutilation of the 
representative system. It has already been seen, how 
much, m our opinion, the proper composition of the 
House of Commons, the justice of the government and 
the morality of the people, depend upon the elections 
which would be thus sacrificed. 

This tendency of an uniform qualification, is visible 
in the new French system. The qualification for the 
electors, is the annual payment of direct taxes to the 
amount of about 12 1 When the wealth of the two 
countries is compared, it will be apparent that, m this 
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country, such a system would be thought a mere 
anstociacy. In France, the result is a body of one 
hundred thousand electors*: and m the situation and 
temper of the French nation, such a scheme of repre- 
sentation may be eligible. But we mention it only 
as an example, that every uniform qualification, which 
is not altogether illusory, must mclinq towards inde- 
pendent property, as being the only ground on which 
it can rest The refoim of Cromwell had the same 
aristocratical character, though m a far less degree 
It nearly excluded what is called the “populace;” 
and, for that reason, is commended by the most saga- 
cious f of our Tory writers An uniform qualifica- 
tion, m short, must be so high as to exclude tiue 
popular election, or so low as to be liable to most 
of the objections which we shall presently offer 
against umveisal suffrage. It seems difficult to con- 
ceive how it could be so adjusted, as not either to 
impair the spirit of liberty, or to expose the quiet 
of society to continual hazard. 

Our next objection to uniformity is, that it exposes 
the diffeience between the pioprietors and the indi- 
gent, in a way offensive and degrading to the feelings 
of the latter. The difference itself is indeed real, and 
cannot be removed : but in our present system, it is 
disguised under a great variety of usages ; it is far 
from uniformly regulating the franchise ; and, even 
where it does, this invidious distinction is not held 
out m its naked form It is something, also, that the 
system of various rights does not constantly thrust 
forward that qualification of property which, m its 
undisguised state, may be thought to teach the people 
too exclusive a regard* for wealth. 

This variety, by giving a very great weight to 
property in some elections, enables us safely to allow 

* The population of France is now [IS 18, Ed.] estimated at 
twenty-nine millions and a half. 

f Clarendon, Hume, &c. 

P 3 
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an almost unbounded scope to popular feeling in 
others While some have fallen under the influence 
of a few great proprietors, others border on universal 
suffrage. All the intermediate varieties, and all their 
possible combinations, find their place Let the 
reader seriously reflect how all the sorts of men, who 
are necessary component parts of a good House of 
Commons, could on any other scheme find their way 
to it. We have already sufficiently animadverted on 
the mischief of excluding popular leaders Would 
there be no mischief m excluding those important 
classes of men, whose character unfits them for suc- 
cess m a canvass, or whose fortune may be unequal 
to the expense of a contest ? A representative as- 
sembly, elected by a low uniform qualification, would 
fluctuate between country gentlemen and demagogues : 
— elected on a high qualification, it would probably 
exhibit an unequal contest between landholders and 
courtiers. All other interests would, on either system, 
be unprotected : no other class would contribute its 
contingent of skill and knowledge to aid the deliber- 
ations of the legislature. 

The founders of new commonwealths must, we 
confess, act upon some uniform principle. A builder 
can seldom imitate, with success, all the fantastic, but 
picturesque and comfortable irregularities, of an old 
mansion, which through a course of ages has been 
repaired, enlarged, and altered, according to the plea- 
sure of various owners. This is one of the many dis- 
advantages attendant on the lawgivers of infant 
states. Something, perhaps, by great skill and cau- 
tion, they might do ; but their wisdom is most shown, 
after guarding the great principles of liberty, by 
leaving time to do the rest. 

Though we are satisfied, by the above and by many 
other considerations, that we ought not to 'exchange 
our diversified elections for any general qualification, 
we certainly consider universal suffrage as beyond 
calculation more mischievous than any other uniform 
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right. The reasons which make it impoxtant to 
liberty, that the elective franchise should be exercised 
by large bodies of the lower classes, do not m the 
least degree require that it should be conferred on 
them all. It is necessary to their security from 
oppression, that the whole class should have some 
representatives : but as their interest is every where 
the same, representatives elected by one body of them 
are necessarily the guardians of the rights of all. 
The great object of representation for them, is to be 
protected against violence and cruelty. Sympathy 
with suffering, and indignation against cruelty, are 
easily excited m numerous assemblies, and must either 
be felt or assumed by all their members. Popular 
elections generally ensure the return of some men, 
who shrink fiom no appeal, however invidious, on 
behalf of the oppressed. We must again lepeat, that 
we consider such men as invaluable members of a 
House of Commons , — perhaps their number is at 
present too small. What we now maintain is, that, 
though elected by one place, they are m truth the 
representatives of the same sort of people m other 
places Their number must be limited, unless we are 
willing to exclude other interests, and to sacrifice 
other most important objects of representation. 

The exercise of the elective fianchise by some of 
the labouiing* classes, betters the character, raises the 
spirit, and enhances the consequence of all An 
English farmer or artisan is more high-spirited and 
independent, than the same classes m despotic coun- 
tries : but nobody has ever observed that there is in 
England a like difference between the husbandman 
and mechanic, who Ifave votes, and who have not. 
The exclusion of the class degrades the whole : but 
the admission of a part bestows on the whole a sense 
of importance, and a hold on the estimation of their 
superiors It must be admitted, that a small infusion 
of popular election would not produce these effects : 
whatever might seem to be the accidental privilege 
p 4 
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of a few, would have no influence on the rank of their 
fellows. It must be considerable, and, — what is per- 
haps still more necessary, — it must be conspicuous, 
and forced on the attention by the ciicumstances 
which excite the feelings, and strike the imagination 
of mankind. The value of external dignity is not 
altogether confined to kings or senates. The people 
also have their majesty ; and they too ought to dis- 
play their importance m the exercise of their rights. 

The question is, whether all interests will be pro- 
tected, where the representatives are chosen by all 
men, or where they are elected by considerable 
portions only, of all classes of men This question 
will perhaps be more clearly answered by setting out 
from examples, than from general reasonings If we 
suppose Ireland to be an independent state, governed 
by its former House of Commons, it will at once be 
admitted, that no shadow of just government existed, 
where the legislature were the enemies, instead of 
being the protectors, of the Catholics, who formed a 
great class m the community. That this evil was 
most cruelly aggravated by the numbers of the 
oppressed, is true. But, will it be contended, that 
such a government was unjust, only because the 
Catholics were a majority ? We have only then to 
suppose the case reveised, — that the Catholics were 
to assume the whole power, and to retaliate upon the 
Protestants, by excluding them from all political 
privilege Would this be ‘a just or equal govern- 
ment? That will hardly be avowed. But what 
would be the effect of establishing universal suffrage 
in Ireland? It would be, to do that in substance, 
which no man would propose nr form. The Catholics, 
forming four-fifths of the population, would, as far as 
depends on laws, possess the whole authority of the 
state. Such a government, instead of protecting all 
interests, would be founded in hostility to that which 
is the second interest in numbers, and m many 
respects the first. The oppressors and the oppressed 
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would, indeed, change places; — we should have 
Catholic tyrants, and Protestant slaves : but our only 
consolation would be, that the island would contain 
more tyrants, and fewer slaves. If there be persons 
who believe that majorities have any power over the 
eternal pimciples of justice, or that numbers can in 
the least degree affect the difference between right 
and wrong, it would be vain for us to argue against 
those with whom we have no principles m common. 
To all others it must be apparent, that a representa- 
tion of classes might possibly be so flamed as to 
secure both interests , but that a representation of 
numbers must enslave the Protestant minority. 

That the majority of a people may be a tyrant 
as much as one or a few, is inosi appaient in the 
cases where a state is divided, by conspicuous marks, 
into a permanent majonty and minonty. Till the 
principles of toleration be universally felt, as well 
as acknowledged, religion will form one of these cases 
Till reason and morality be fai more widely diffused 
than they aie, the outward distinctions of colour and 
featuie will form another, moie pernicious, and less 
capable of remedy. Does any man doubt, that the 
establishment of univeisal suffiage, among emanci- 
pated slaves, would be only another word for the op- 
pression, if not the destruction, of their foimer 
masters ? But is slavery itself really more unjust, 
where the slaves are a majonty, than where they are 
a minority ? or may it not be said, on the contrary, 
that to hold men m slavery is most inexcusable, where 
society is not built on that unfortunate foundation, — 
where the supposed loss of their labour would be an 
inconsiderable evil, and no danger could be pretended 
from their manumission ? Is it not apparent, that 
the lower the right of suffrage descends m a country, 
where the whites are the majority, the more cruel 
would be the oppression of the enslaved minority? 
An anstocratical legislature might consider, with some 
impartiality, the disputes of the free and of the servile 
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labourers ; but a body, influenced chiefly by the first 
of these rival classes, must be the oppressors of the 
latter. 

These, it may be said, are extreme cases; — they 
are selected for that reason but the principle which 
they strikingly illustrate, will, on a very little reflec- 
tion, be found applicable m some degree to all com- 
munities of men. 

The labouring classes are m every country a per- 
petual majority. The diffusion of education will 
doubtless raise their minds, and throw open prizes for 
the ambition of a few, which will spread both activity 
and content among the rest : but m the present state 
of the population and territory of European countries, 
the majority of men must earn their subsistence by 
daily labour. Notwithstanding local differences, per- 
sons m this situation have a general resemblance of 
character, and sameness of interest. Their interest, 
or what they think their interest, may be at variance 
with the real or supposed interests of the higher 
orders. If they are considered as forming, in this 
respect, one class of society, a share m the represen- 
tation may be allotted to them, sufficient to protect 
their interest, compatibly with the equal protection of 
the interests of all other classes, and regulated by a 
due regard to all the qualities which are required m a 
well-composed legislative assembly But if repre- 
sentation be proportioned to numbers alone, every 
other interest m society is placed at the. disposal of 
the multitude. No other class can be effectually re- 
presented ; no other class can have a political security 
for justice ; no other can have any weight m the de- 
liberations of the legislature. No talents, no attain- 
ments, but such as recommend men to the favour of 
the multitude, can have any admission into it. A 
representation so constituted, would produce the same 
practical effects, as if every man whose income was 
above a certain amount, were excluded from the right 
of voting. It is of little moment to the proprietors, 
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whether they be disfranchised, or doomed, in every 
election, to form a hopeless minority. 

Nor is this all. A representation, founded on 
numbers only, would be productive of gross ine- 
quality in that very class to which all others are 
sacrificed. The difference between the people of the 
country and those of towns, is attended with conse- 
quences which no contrivance of law can obviate. 
Towns are the nursery of political feeling. The fie- 
quency of meeting, the warmth of discussion, the 
variety of pursuit, the nvalship of interest, the oppor- 
tunities of information, even the fluctuations and ex- 
tremes of fortune, direct the minds of their inhabitants 
to public concerns, and render them the seats of re- 
publican governments, or the preservers of liberty in 
monarchies. But if this difference be considerable 
among educated men, it seems unmeasurable when we 
contemplate its effects on the more numerous classes. 
Among them, no strong public sentiment can be kept 
up without numerous meetings. It is chiefly when 
they are animated by a view of their own stiength 
and numbers, — when they are stimulated by an elo- 
quence suited to their character, — and when the 
passions of each aie strengthened by the like emotions 
of the multitude which surround him, that the thoughts 
of such men are directed to subjects so far from their 
common callings as the concerns of the commonwealth. 
All these aids aie necessarily wanting to the dispersed 
inhabitants of the country, whose frequent meetings 
are rendered impossible by distance and poverty, — 
who have few opportunities of being excited by dis- 
cussion or declamation, and very imperfect means of 
correspondence or concert with those at a distance. 
An agricultural people is generally submissive to the 
laws, and observant of the ordinary duties of life, but 
stationary and stagnant, without the enterprise which 
is the source of improvement, and the public spirit 
which preserves liberty. If the whole political power 
of the state, therefore, were thrown into the hands of 
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the lowest classes, it would be really exercised only 
by the towns. About two-elevenths of the people of 
England inhabit towns which have a population of 
ten thousand souls or upwards A body so large, 
strengthened by union, discipline, and spirit, would 
without difficulty domineer over the lifeless and scat- 
tered peasants In towns, the lower part of the 
middle classes are sometimes tame , while the lowest 
class are always susceptible of animation. But the 
small freeholders, and considerable farmers, acquire 
an independence from their position, which makes 
them very capable of public spirit. While the classes 
below them are incapable of being permanently ren- 
dered aetive elements in any political combination, 
the dead weight of their formal suffrages would only 
oppress the independent votes of their superiors. All 
active talent would, m such a case, fly to the towns, 
where alone its power could be felt. The choice of 
the country would be dictated by the cry of the 
towns, wherever it was thought worth while to take 
it from the quiet influence of the resident pioprietors. 
Perhaps the only contrivance, which can m any con- 
siderable degree remedy the political inferiority of the 
inhabitants of the country to those of towns, has been 
adopted m the English constitution, which, while it 
secures an ascendant of landholders m the legislature, 
places the disposal of its most honoured and envied 
seats in the hands of the lowest classes among the 
agricultural population, who are capable of employing 
the right of suffrage with spirit and effect. 

They who think representation chiefly valuable, be- 
cause whole nations cannot meet to deliberate in one 
place, have formed a very low notion of this great 
improvement. It is not a contrivance for conveniently 
collecting or blindly executing all the pernicious and 
unjust resolutions of ignorant multitudes. To correct 
the faults of democratical government, is a still more 
important object of representation, than to extend the 
sphere to which that government may be applied. It 
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balances the power of the multitude by the influence 
of other classes: it substitutes skilful lawgivers foi 
those who ’ are utterly incapable of any legislative 
function ; and it continues the trust long enough to 
guard the legislature from the temporary delusions 
of the people. By a system of universal suffrage and 
annual elections, all these temperaments would be 
destroyed The effect of a crowded population, in in- 
creasing the intensity and activity of the politic?! 
passions, is extremely accelerated in cities of the hist 
class. The population of London and its environs js 
nearly equal to that of all other towns m England of 
or above ten thousand souls According to the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage, it would contain about two 
hundred and fifty thousand electors , and send fifty- 
five members to Pailiament This electoral aimy 
would be occupied for the whole year m election or 
canvass, or m the endless animosities m which both 
would be fertile. A hundred candidates for their 
suffrages would be daily employed in inflaming then 
passions. No time for deliberation, — no interval of 
repose m which inflamed passions might subside, could 
exist The representatives would natuially be the 
most daimg, and, for their purposes, the ablest of 
their body They must lead 01 overawe the legis- 
lature Every transient delusion, or momentary 
phrensy of which a multitude is susceptible, must 
rush with unresisted violence into the representative 
body. Such a lepresentation would differ m no bene- 
ficial respect from the wildest democracy It would 
be a democracy clothed m a specious disguise, and 
armed with more effective instruments of oppression, 
— but not wiser or more just than the democracies of 
old, which Hobbes called “ an aristocracy of orators, 
sometimes interrupted by the monarchy of a single 
orator.” 

It may be said that such reasonings suppose the 
absence of those moral restraints of property and 
opinion which would temper the exercise of this, as 
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well as of every other kind of suffrage. Landholders 
would still influence their tenants, — farmers their 
labourers, — artisans and manufacturers those whom 
they employ ; — property would still retain its power 
over those who depend on the proprietor. To this 
statement we in some respects accede ; and on it we 
build our last and most conclusive argument against 
universal suffrage. 

It is true, that in very quiet times, a multiplication 
of dependent voters would only augment the influence 
of wealth. If votes were bestowed on every private 
soldier, the effect would be only to give a thousand 
votes to the commanding officer who marched his 
battalion to the poll. Whenever the people felt little 
interest in public affairs, the same power would be 
exercised by every master through bis dependants 
The traders who employ many labourers m great 
cities would possess the highest power; the great 
consumers and landholders would engross the re- 
mainder; the rest of the people would be insigni- 
ficant. As the multitude is composed of those in- 
dividuals who are most incapable of fixed opinions, 
and as they are, m their collective capacity, peculiarly 
alive to present impulse, there is no vice to which 
they are so liable as inconstancy. Their passions are 
quickly worn out by their own violence. They be- 
come weary of the excesses into which they have been 
plunged. Lassitude and indifference succeed to their 
fury, and are proportioned to its violence. They 
abandon public affairs to any hand disposed to guide 
them. They give up their favourite measures to 
reprobation, and their darling leaders to destruction. 
Their acclamations are often 0 as loud around the 
scaffold of the demagogue, as around his tnumphal 
car. 

Under the elective system, against which we now 
argue, the opposite evils of too much strengthening 
wealth, and too much subjecting property to the mul- 
titude, are likely, by turns, to prevail. In either case, 
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it may be observed that tbe power of the middle 
classes would be annihilated Society, on such a 
system, would exhibit a series of alternate fits of 
phrensy and lethargy. When the people were na- 
turally disposed to violences the mode of election 
would inflame it to madness. When they were too 
much inclined of themselves to listlessness and apathy, 
it would lull them to sleep. In these, as in every 
other respect, it is the reverse of a wisely constituted 
representation, which is a restraint on the people in 
times of heat, and a stimulant to their sluggishness 
when they would otherwise fall into torpor. This 
even and steady interest m public concerns, is im- 
possible m a scheme which, m every case, would 
aggra\ ate the predominant excess. 

It must never be forgotten, that the whole proprie- 
tary body must be in a state of permanent conspiracy 
against an extreme democracy. They are the natural 
enemies of a constitution, which grants them no power 
and no safety Though property is often borne down 
by the toirent of popular tyranny, yet it has many 
chances of prevailing at last Proprietors have steadi- 
ness, vigilance, concert, secrecy, and, if need be, dis- 
simulation They yield to the storm : they regain 
their natural ascendant m the calm. Not content 
with persuading the people to submit to salutaiy re- 
straints, they ^usually betray them, by insensible 
degrees, into absolute submission 

If the commonwealth does not take this road to 
slavery, there are many paths that lead to that state 
of perdition. A demagogue seizes on that despotic 
power for himself, which he for a long time has exer- 
cised m the name of his faction ; — a victorious general 
leads his army to enslave their country: and both 
these candidates for tyranny too often find auxiliaries 
in those classes of society which are at length brought 
to regard absolute monarchy as an asylum. Thus, 
wherever property is not allowed great weight m a 
free state, it will destroy liberty. The history of 
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popular clamour, even in England, is enough to show 
that it is easy sometimes to work the populace into “ a 
sedition for slavery.” 

These obvious consequences have disposed most 
advocates of universal suffrage to propose its combi- 
nation with some othei ingredients, by which, they 
tell us, that the poison will be converted into a 
remedy The composition now most m vogue is its 
union with the Ballot. Before we proceed to the con- 
sideration of that proposal, we shall bestow a few 
words on some other plans which have been adopted 
or proposed, to render uniform popular election con- 
sistent with public quiet. The most remarkable of 
these are that of Mr. Hume, where the freeholders 
and the inhabitants assessed to the poor, elect those 
who are to name the members of the Supreme Council; 
— that lately proposed m France, where a popular 
body would propose candidates, from whom a small 
number of the most considerable proprietors would 
select the representatives , — and the singular plan of 
Mr Horne Tooke, which proposed to give the right 
of voting to all persons rated to the land-tax or parish- 
rates at 21. 2s. per annum, on condition of their paying 
to the public 21 2s. at the time of voting, but pro- 
viding, that if the number of voters m any district 
fell short of four thousand, every man rated at 20/. 
per annum might give a second vote, on again paying 
the same sum ; and making the same provision, m 
case of the same failure, for third, fourth, fifth, &c , 
votes for every additional 100Z. at which the voter is 
rated, till the number of four thousand votes for the 
district should be completed. 

This plan of Mr. Tooke is $n ingenious stratagem 
for augmenting the power of wealth, under pretence 
of bestowing the suffrage almost universally. To that 
of Mr. Hume it is a decisive objection, that it leaves 
to the people only those subordinate elections which 
would excite no interest m their minds, and would 
consequently fail m attaining one of the principal 
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objects of popular elections. All schemes for sepa- 
rating the proposition of candidates for public office 
from the choice of the officers, become m practice a 
power of nomination m the proposers. It is easy to 
leave no choice to the electors, by coupling the favoured 
candidates with none but such as are absolutely ineli- 
gible. Yet one reasonable object is common to these 
projects : — they all aim at subjecting elections to the 
joint influence of property and popularity. In none 
of them is overlooked the grand principle of equally 
securing all orders of men, and interesting all m the 
maintenance of the constitution It is possible that 
any of them might be m some measure effectual ; but 
it would be an act of mere wantonness m us to make 
the experiment By that variety of rights of suffrage 
which seems so fantastic, the English constitution has 
provided for the union of the principles of property 
'and popularity, m a manner much more effectual 
than those which the most celebrated theorists have 
imagined Of the three, perhaps the least unpromising 
is that of Mr. Tooke, because it approaches nearest to 
the forms of public and tiuly popular elections. 

In the system now established in France, where 
the right of suffrage is confined to those who pay 
direct taxes amounting to twelve pounds by the year, 
the object is evidently to vest the whole power m the 
hands of the middling classes. The Boyalists, who 
are still proprietors of the greatest estates in the 
kingdom, would have preferred a greater extension 
of suffrage, m order to multiply the votes of their de- 
pendants. But, as the subdivision of forfeited estates 
has created a numerous body of small landowners, 
who are deeply interested m maintaining the new 
institutions, the law, which gives them almost the 
whole elective power, may on that account be ap- 
proved as politic. As a general regulation, it is very 
objectionable. 

If we were compelled to confine all elective in- 
fluence to one order, we must indeed vest it in the 

YOL. III. Q * 
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middling classes ; both because they possess the largest 
share of sense and virtue, and because they have the 
most numerous connexions of interest with the other 
parts of society. It is right that they should have a 
preponderating influence, because they are likely to 
make the best choice. But that is not the sole object 
of representation ; and, if it were, there are not want- 
ing circumstances which render it unfit that they 
should engross the whole influence. Perhaps there 
never was a time or country in which the middling 
classes were of a character so respectable and im- 
proving as they are at this day in Great Britain ; but 
it unfortunately happens, that this sound and pure 
body have more to hope from the favour of Govern- 
ment than any other part of the nation. The higher 
classes may, if they please, be independent of its in- 
fluence *, the lower are almost below its direct action. 
On the middling classes, it acts with concentrated and 
unbroken force. Independent of that local considera- 
tion, the virtues of that excellent class are generally 
of a circumspect nature, and apt to degenerate into 
timidity. They have little of that political boldness 
which sometimes belongs to commanding fortune, and 
often, in too great a degree, to thoughtless poverty. 
They require encouragement and guidance from higher 
leaders ; and they need excitement from the numbers 
and even turbulence of their inferiors. The end of re- 
presentation is not a medium between wealth and num- 
bers, but a combination of the influence of both. It 
is the result of the separate action of great property, 
of deliberate opinion, and of popular spirit, on dif- 
ferent parts of the political system. 

“ That principle of representation,” said Mr. Fox, 
“is the best which calls into activity the greatest 
number of independent votes, and excludes those whose 
condition takes from them the powers of deliberation.” 
But even this principle, true in general, cannot be 
universally applied. Many who are neither independ- 
ent nor capable of delibei ation, are at present rightlv 
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vested with the elective franchise, — not because they 
are qualified to make a good general choice of mem- 
bers, — but because they indirectly contribute to 
secure the good composition and right conduct of the 
legislature. 

The question of the Ballot remains. On the Ballot 
the advocates of universal suffrage seem exclusively 
to rely for the defence of their schemes : without it, 
they appear tacitly to admit that universal suffrage 
would be an impracticable and pernicious proposal. 
But all males in the kingdom, it is said, may annually 
vote at elections with quiet and independence, if the 
Ballot enables them to give their votes secretly. 
Whether this expectation be reasonable, is the ques- 
tion on which the decision of the dispute seems now 
to depend. 

The first objection to this proposal is, that the 
Ballot would not produce secrecy. Even m those 
classes of men who are most accustomed to keep their 
own secret, the effect of the Ballot is very unequal 
and uncertain. The common case of clubs, in which 
a small minority is generally sufficient to exclude a 
candidate, may serve as an example. Where the club 
is numerous, the secret may be kept, as it is difficult 
to distinguish the few who reject : but in small clubs, 
where the dissentients may amount to a considerable 
proportion of the whole, they are almost always ascer- 
tained. The practice, it is true, is, in these cases, still 
useful ; but it is only because it is agreed, by a sort of 
tacit convention, that an exclusion by Ballot is not a 
just cause of offence • it prevents quarrel, not disclo- 
sure. In the House ofjCommons, Mr. Bentham allows 
that the Ballot does not secure secrecy or independent 
choice. The example of the elections at the India 
House is very unfortunately selected ; for every thing 
which a Ballot is supposed to prevent is to be found 
in these elections: — public and private canvass, — 
the influence of personal friendship, connexion, gra- 
titude, expectation, •*— promises almost universally 
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made and observed, — votes generally if not always 
known, — as much regard, indeed, to public grounds 
of preference as in most other bodies, — but scarcely 
any exclusion of private motives, unless it be the ap- 
prehension of incurring resentment, which is naturally 
confined within narrow limits, by the independent 
condition of the greater part of the electors. In 
general, indeed, they refuse the secrecy which the 
legislature seems to tender to them. From kindness, 
from esteem, from other motives, they are desirous 
that their votes should be known to candidates whom 
they favour. And what is disclosed to friends is 
speedily discovered by opponents. 

If the Ballot should be thought a less offensive 
mode of voting against an individual than the voice, 
this slight advantage is altogether confined to those 
classes of society who have leisure for such fantastic re- 
finements. But are any such influences likely, or rather 
sure, to act on the two millions of voters who would 
be given to us by universal suffrage ? Let us examine 
them closely. Will the country labourer ever avail 
himself of the proferred means of secrecy ? To believe 
this, we must suppose that he performs the most im- 
portant act of his life, — that which most flatters his 
pride, and gratifies his inclination, — without speak- 
ing of his intention before, or boasting of his vote when 
he has given it. His life has no secrets. The circle 
of his village is too small for concealment. His wife, 
his children, his fellow-labourers, the companions of 
his recreations, know all that he does, and almost all 
that he thinks. Can any one believe that he would 
pass the evening before, or the evening after the day 
of election, at his alehouse, wrapt up m the secrecy of 
a Yenetian senator, and concealing a suffrage as he 
would do a murder ? If his character disposed him 
to secrecy, would his situation allow it ? His land- 
lord, or his employer, or their agents, or the leaders 
of a party in the election, could never have any diffi- 
culty m discovering him. The simple acts of writing 
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his vote, of delivering it at the poll, or sending it if 
he could not attend, would betray his secret m spite 
of the most complicated Ballot ever contrived in 
Yeniee. In great towns, the very mention of secret 
suffrage is ridiculous. By what contrivance are pub- 
lic meetings of the two hundred and fifty thousand 
London electors to be pi evented? There may be 
quiet and secrecy at the poll ; but this does not in 
the least prevent publicity and tumult at other meet- 
ings occasioned by the election. A candidate will 
not forego the means of success which such meetings 
afford. The votes of those who attend them must be 
always known. If the Council of Ten were dispersed 
among a Westminster mob while candidates were 
speaking, they would catch its spirit, and betray their 
votes by huzzas or hisses. Candidates and their par- 
tisans, committees in parishes, agents in every street 
during an active canvass, would quickly learn the 
secret of almost any man m Westmmstei. The few 
who affected mystery would be detected by their 
neighbours. The evasive answer of the ablest of such 
dissemblers to his favoured friend or party, would be 
observably different, at least in tone and manner, from 
that which he gave to the enemy. The zeal, attach- 
ment, and enthusiasm, which must prevail in such 
elections, as long as they continue really popular, 
would probably bring all recurrence to means of se- 
crecy into discredit, and very speedily into geneial 
disuse. Even the smaller tradesmen, to whom the 
Ballot might seem desirable, as a shield from the dis- 
pleasure of their opulent customers, would betray the 
part they took m the election, by their ambition to be 
leaders m their parishes. The formality of the Ballot 
might remain ; but the object of secrecy is incompa- 
tible with the nature of such elections. 

The second objection is, that if secrecy of suffrage 
could be really adopted, it would, m practice, con- 
tract, instead of extending, the elective franchise, by 
abating, if not extinguishing, the strongest induce- 
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meats to its exercise. All wise laws contain in them- 
selves effectual means for their own execution : but, 
where votes are secret, scarcely any motive for voting 
is left to the majority of electors. In a blind eager- 
ness to free the franchise from influence, nearly all 
the common motives for its exercise are taken away. 
The common elector is neither to gain the favour of 
his superiors, nor the kindness of his fellows, nor the 
gratitude of the candidate for whom he votes . from 
all these, secrecy must exclude him. He is forbidden 
to strengthen his conviction, — to kindle his zeal, — 
to conquer his fears or selfishness, in numerous meet- 
ings of those with whom he agrees ; for if he attends 
such meetings, he must publish his suffrage, and the 
Ballot, m his case, becomes altogether illusory. Every 
blame able motive of interest, — every pardonable in- 
ducement of personal partiality, is, indeed, taken away. 
But what is left m their place ? Nothing but a mere 
sense of public duty, unaided by the popular discipline 
which gives fervour and vigour to public sentiments. 
A wise lawgiver does not trust to a general sense of 
duty in the most unimportant law. If such a principle 
could be trusted, laws would be unnecessary. Yet to 
this cold feeling, stripped of all its natural and most 
powerful aids, would the system of secret suffrage 
alone trust for its execution. At the poll it is said 
to be sufficient, because all temptations to do ill are 
supposed to be taken away : but the motives by which 
electors are induced to go to a poll, have been totally 
overlooked. The inferior classes, for whom this whole 
system is contrived, would, m its practice, be speedily 
disfranchised. They would soon relinquish a privi- 
lege when it was reduced to *a troublesome duty. 
Their public principles are often generous ; but they 
do not arise from secret meditation, and they do not 
flourish in solitude. 

Lastly, if secret suffrage were to be permanently 
practised by all voters, it would deprive election of 
all its popular qualities, and of many of its beneficial 
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effects. The great object of popular elections is, to 
inspire and strengthen the love of liberty. On the 
strength of that sentiment freedom wholly depends, 
not only for its security against the power of time 
and of enemies, but for its efficiency and reality while 
it lasts. If we could suppose a people perfectly indif- 
ferent to political measures, and without any dispo- 
sition to take a part in public affairs, the most perfect 
forms and institutions of liberty would be among 
them a dead letter. The most elaborate machinery 
would stand still for want of a moving power. In 
proportion as a people sinks more near to that slavish 
apathy, their constitution becomes so far vain, and 
their best laws impotent. Institutions are carried 
into effect by men, and men are moved to action by 
their feelings. A system of liberty can be executed 
only by men who love liberty. "With the spirit of 
liberty, very unpromising forms grow into an excel- 
lent government ; without it, the most specious can- 
not last, and are not woith preserving. The institu- 
tions of a free state are safest and most effective, when 
numerous bodies of men exercise their political rights 
with pleasure and pride, — consequently with zeal and 
boldness, — when these rights are endeared to them by 
tradition and by habit, as well as by conviction and 
feeling of their inestimable value, — and when the 
mode of exercising privileges is such as to excite the 
sympathy of all who view it, and to spread through 
the whole society a jealous love of popular right, and 
a proneness to repel with indignation every encroach- 
ment on it. 

Popular elections contribute to these objects, partly 
by the character of t£e majority of the electors, and 
partly by the mode in which they give their suffrage. 
Assemblies of the people of great cities, are indeed 
very ill qualified to exercise authority ; but without 
their occasional use, it can never be strongly curbed. 
Numbers are nowhere else to be collected. On num- 
bers alone, much of their power depends. In nu- 
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merous meetings, every man catches animation from 
the feelings of his neighbour, and gathers courage 
from the strength of a multitude. Such assemblies, 
and they alone, with all their defects and errors, have 
the privilege of inspiring many human beings with a 
perfect, however transient, disinterestedness, and of 
rendering the most ordinary men capable of foregoing 
interest, and forgetting self, in the enthusiasm of zeal 
for a common cause Their vices are a corrective of 
the deliberating selfishness of their superiors. Their 
bad, as well as good qualities, render them the portion 
of society the most susceptible of impressions, and the 
most accessible to public feelings. They are fitted to 
produce that democratic spirit which, tempered in its 
progress through the various classes of the commu- 
nity, becomes the vital principle of liberty. It is very 
true, that the occasional, absurdity and violence of 
these meetings, often alienate men of timid virtue 
from the cause of liberty. It is enough for the pre- 
sent purpose, that m those long periods to which poli- 
tical reasonings must always be understood to apply, 
they contribute far more to excite and to second, than 
to offend or alarm, the enlightened friends of the rights 
of the people. But meetings for election are by far 
the safest and the most effective of all popular assem- 
blies. They are brought together by the constitution ; 
they have a legal character ; they display the ensigns 
of public authority ; they assemble men of all ranks 
and opinions ; and, in them, the people publicly and 
conspicuously bestow some of the highest prizes pur- 
sued by a generous ambition. Hence they derive a 
consequence, and give a sense of self-importance, to 
their humblest members, which would be vainly sought 
for in spontaneous meetings. They lend a part of their 
own seriousness and dignity to other meetings occa- 
sioned by the election, and even to those which, at 
other times, are really, or even nominally, composed 
of electors. 

In elections, political principles cease to be mere 
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abstractions. They are embodied in individuals ; and 
the cold conviction of a truth, or the languid appro- 
bation of a measure, is animated by attachment for 
leaders, and hostility to adversaries. Every political 
passion is warmed m the contest. Even the outward 
circumstances of the scene strike the imagination, and 
affect the feelings. The recital of them daily spreads 
enthusiasm over a country. The various fortunes of 
the combat excite anxiety and agitation on all sides ; 
and an opportunity is offered of discussing almost 
every political question, under circumstances in which 
the hearts of hearers and readers take part in the 
argument : till the issue of a controversy is regarded 
by the nation with some degree of the same solicitude 
as the event of a battle. In this manner is formed 
democratical ascendancy, which is most perfect when 
the greatest numbers of independent judgments in- 
fluence the measures of government. Reading may, 
indeed, increase the number and intelligence of those 
whose sentiments compose public opinion ; but nume- 
rous assemblies, and consequently popular elections, 
can alone generate the courage and zeal which form 
so large a portion of its power. 

With these effects it is apparent that secret suffrage 
is absolutely incompatible . they cannot exist together. 
Assemblies to elect, or assemblies during elections, 
make all suffrages known. The publicity and bold- 
ness m which voters give their suffrage are of the 
very essence of popular elections, and greatly contri- 
bute to their animating effect The advocates of the 
Ballot tell us, indeed, that it would destroy canvass 
and tumult. But after the destruction of the canvass, 
elections would no longer teach humility to the great, 
nor self-esteem to the humble. Were the causes of 
tumult destroyed, elections would no longer be nurse- 
ries of political zeal, and instruments for rousing 
national spirit. The friends of liberty ought rather 
to view the turbulence of the people with indulgence 
and pardon, as powerfully tending to exercise and m- 
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vigorate their public spirit. It is not to be extin- 
guished, but to be rendered safe by countervailing 
institutions of an opposite tendency m other parts of 
the constitutional system. 

The original fallacy, which is the source of all erro- 
neous reasoning m favour of the Ballot, is the assump- 
tion that the value of popular elections chiefly depends 
on the exercise of a deliberate judgment by the electors. 
The whole anxiety of its advocates is to remove the 
causes which might disturb a considerate choice. In 
order to obtain such a choice, which is not the great 
purpose of popular elections, these speculators would 
deprive them of the power to excite and diffuse public 
spirit, — the great and inestimable service which a 
due proportion of such elections renders to a free 
state. In order to make the forms of democracy 
universal, their plan would universally extinguish its 
spirit. In a commonwealth where universal suffrage 
was already established, the Ballot might perhaps be 
admissible as an expedient for tempering such an ex- 
treme democracy. Even theie, it might be objected 
to, as one of those remedies for licentiousness which 
are likely to endanger liberty by destroying all demo- 
cratic spirit; — it would be one of those dexterous 
frauds by which the people are often weaned from the 
exertion of their privileges. 

The system which we oppose is established in the 
United States of America ; and it is said to be attended 
with no mischievous effects. To this we answer, that, 
in America, universal suffrage is not the rule, but 
the exception. In twelve out of the nineteen states 
which compbse that immense confederacy, the dis- 
graceful institution of slavery deprives great multi- 
tudes not only of political franchises, but of the in- 
defeasible rights of all mankind. The numbers of the 
representatives of the Slave-states in Congress is pro- 

* This was wiitten m 1819. In 1845 the proportion is thirteen 
Slave to foui teen Tree States, exclusive of Texas. — Ed. 
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portioned to their population, whether slaves or free- 
men; — a provision arising, indeed, from the most 
abominable of all human institutions, but recognising 
the just principle, that property is one of the elements 
of every wise representation. In many states, the 
white complexion is a necessary qualification for suf- 
frage, and the disfranchised are separated from the 
privileged order by a physical boundary, which no 
individual can ever pass. In countries of slavery, 
where to be free is to be noble, the universal distribu- 
tion of privilege among the ruling caste, is a natural 
consequence of the aristocratical pride with which 
each man regards the dignity of the whole order, 
especially when they are all distinguished from their 
slaves by the same conspicuous and indelible marks. 
Yet, in Virginia, which has long been the ruling 
state of the confederacy, even the citizens of the go- 
verning class cannot vote without the possession of a 
freehold estate A real or personal estate is required 
in New England, — the ancient seat of the character 
and spirit of America, — the parent of those seamen, 
who, with a courage and skill worthy of our common 
forefathers, have met the followers of Nelson m war, — 
the nursery of the intelligent and moral, as well as 
hardy and laborious race, who now annually colonise 
the vast regions of the West. 

But were the fact otherwise, America contains few 
large, and no very great towns ; the people are dis- 
persed, and agricultural; and, perhaps, a majority of 
the inhabitants aie either landowners, or have that 
immediate expectation of becoming proprietors, which 
produces nearly the same effect on character with the 
possession of property. Adventurers who, in other 
countries, disturb society, are there naturally attracted 
towards the frontier, where they pave the way for in- 
dustry, and become the pioneers of civilisation. There 
is no part of their people m the situation where de- 
mocracy is dangerous, or even usually powerful. The 
dispersion of the inhabitants, and their distance from 
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the scene of great affairs, are perhaps likely rather to 
make the spirit of liberty among them languid, than 
to rouse it to excess. 

In what manner the present elective system of 
America may act, at the remote period when the pro- 
gress of society shall have conducted that country to 
the crowded cities and unequal fortunes of Europe, no 
man will pretend to foresee, except those whose pre- 
sumptuous folly disables them from forming probable 
conjectures on such subjects. If, from the unparalleled 
situation of America, the present usages should quietly 
prevail for a very long time, they may insensibly 
adapt themselves to the gradual changes m the national 
condition, and at length be found capable of subsist- 
ing m a state of things to which, if they had been sud- 
denly introduced, they would have proved lrrecon- 
cileably adverse. In the thinly peopled states of the 
West, universal suffrage itself may be so long exer- 
cised without the possibility of danger, as to create a 
national habit which may be strong enough to render 
its exercise safe in the midst of an indigent populace. 
In that long tranquillity it may languish into forms, 
and these forms may soon follow the spirit. Eor a 
period far exceeding our foresight, it cannot affect the 
confederacy further than the effect which may arise 
from very popular elections in a few of the larger 
Western towns. The order of the interior country 
wherever it is adopted, will be aided by the compres- 
sion of its firmer and more compact confederates. It is 
even possible that the extremely popular system which 
prevails in some American elections, may, m future 
times, be fdund not more than sufficient to counter- 
balance the growing influence of wealth m the South, 
and the tendencies towards Toryism which are of late 
perceptible m New England. 

The operation of different principles on elections, 
in various parts of the Continent, may even now be 
discerned. Some remarkable facts have already ap- 
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pearecL In the state of Pennsylvania, we have* a 
practical proof tliat the Ballot is not attended with 
secrecy. We also know f, that committees composed 
of the leaders of the Federal and Democratic parties, 
instruct their partisans how they are to vote at every 
election ; and that m this manner the leaders of the 
Democratic party who now predominate m their 
Caucus $ or committee at Washington, do in effect 
nominate to all the important offices in North America. 
Thus, we already see combinations formed, and in- 
terests arising, on which future the government of 
the confederacy may depend more than on the forms of 
election, or the letter of its present laws. Those who 
condemn the principle of party, may disapprove these 
associations as unconstitutional. To us who consider 
parties as inseparable from liberty, they seem remark- 
able as examples of those undesigned and unforeseen 
correctives of inconvenient laws which spring out of 

* Eearon, Tiavels in North America, p 138 How could this 
intelligent wnter tieat the absence of tumult m such a city and 
countiy, as hearing any lesemblance to the like cncumstance m 
Europe ? 

f Ibid, p 320 

f The following account of this strange term will show its 
piobable origin, and the long-experienced efficacy of such an ex- 
pedient for contiollmg the Ballot — “ About the year 1738, the 
father of Samuel Adams, and twenty otheis who lived in the 
north or shipping pait of Boston, used to meet, to make a Caucus , 
and lay their plan foi introducing ceitam peisons into places of 
trust. Each distubuted the ballots m his own cucle, and they 
geneially carried the election. In this manner Mr S. Adams 
first became repiesentative for Boston Caucusing means elec- 
tioneering” — (Gordon, History of the American* Revolution, p. 
216 note ) It is conjectured, that as this practice ongmated m 
the shipping part of Boston, “Caucus” was a corruption of 
Caulkeis’ Meeting. Eoi this information we aie indebted to 
Pickenng’s American Vocabulary (Boston, 1816) , a modest and 
sensible book, of which the prmcipal fault is, that the author 
a&cnbes too much unpoitance to some English wnteis, who are 
not objects of much reverence to a near observer Mr Pickering’s 
volume, however, deserves a place m English libraries. 
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the circumstances of society. The election of so great 
a magistrate as the President, by great numbers of 
electors, scattered over a vast continent, without the 
power of concert, or the means of personal knowledge, 
would naturally produce confusion, if it were not 
tempered by the confidence of the members of both 
parties m the judgment of their respective leaders. 
The permanence of these leaders, slowly raised by a 
sort of insensible election to the conduct of parties, 
tends to counteract the evil of that system of peri- 
odical removal, which is peculiarly inconvenient in its 
application to important executive offices. The in- 
ternal discipline of parties may be found to be a prin- 
ciple of subordination of great value in republican 
institution^. Certain it is, that the affairs of the 
United States have hitherto been generally admi- 
nistered, in times of great difficulty and under a suc- 
cession of Presidents, with a forbearance, circumspec- 
tion, constancy, and vigour, not surpassed by those 
commonwealths who have been most justly renowned 
for the wisdom of their councils. 

The only disgrace or danger which we perceive 
impending over America, arises from the execrable 
institution of slavery, — the unjust disfranchisement 
of free Blacks, — the trading in slaves carried on from 
state to state, — and the dissolute and violent character 
of those adventurers, whose impatience for guilty 
wealth spreads the horrors of slavery over the new 
acquisitions in the South. Let the lawgivers of that 
Imperial Republic deeply consider how powerfully 
these disgraceful circumstances tend to weaken the 
love of liberty, — the only bond which can hold to- 
gether such vast territories, and therefore the only 
source and guard of the tranquillity and greatness of 
America. 



A SPEECH 


IN 

DEFENCE OF JEAN PELTIER* 

ACCUSED OP A LIBEL ON THE FIRST CONSUL OP FRANCE. 

DELHERrD IN THE COURT OF KING’S BENC 
ON THE 21ST OF FEBRUARY, 1803 


Gentlemen of the Joey, 

The time is now come for me to address you on 
behalf of the unfortunate Gentleman who is the de- 
fendant on this record 

I must begin with observing, that though I know 
myself too well to ascribe to any thing but to the 
kindness and good-nature of my learned friend the 
Attorney-General f the unmerited praises which he 

* The Fust Consul had for some time previously shown con- 
sideiable niitability under the file of the English journalists, 
when the peace of Amiens, by peimittmg a rapprochement with 
the English Ministry, affoided an opening through which his paw 
could reach the source of annoyance M J ean Peltier, on whom 
it lighted, was an emigrant, who had been conductmg for some 
years various penodical works in. the Royalist interest. From 
one of these, — “ L’Ambigu” — three articles, which are alluded 
to separately m the couise of the speech, were selected by the 
law officers of the Crown for prosecution, as instigating the assas- 
sination of the First Consu^ Nor, peihaps, could such a conclusion 
have been successfully struggled with by any advocate The pro- 
ceeding was one that was accompanied with much excitement in 
public opinion, as was evidenced by the concourse of persons sur- 
rounding the court on the day of tnal. It was supposed by some 
that a verdict of acquittal would have had an unfavouiable effect 
upon the already feveiish state of the intercourse between the two 
Governments. In fact, though found “ guilty,” the Defendant 
escaped any sentence through the recurrence of hostilities, — Ed. 

f The Right Honourable Spencer Perceval — Ed. 
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has been pleased to bestow on me, yet I will venture 
to say, he has done me no more than justice in sup- 
posing that m this place, and on this occasion, where 
I exercise the functions of an inferior minister of 
justice, — an inferior minister indeed, but a minister 
of justice still, — I am incapable of lending myself to 
the passions of any client, and that I will not make 
the proceedings of this Court subservient to any poli- 
tical purpose. Whatever is respected by the laws 
and government of my country, shall, in this place, be 
respected by me. In considering matters that deeply 
interest the quiet, the safety, and the liberties of all 
mankind, it is impossible for me not to feel warmly 
and strongly ; but I shall make an effort to control 
my feelings, however painful that effort may be, and 
where I cannot speak out but at the risk of offending 
either sincerity or prudence, I shall labour to contain 
myself and be silent. 

I cannot but feel, Gentlemen, how much I stand in 
need of your favourable attention and indulgence. 
The charge which I have to defend is surrounded 
with the most invidious topics of discussion. But 
they are not of my seeking. The case, and the topics 
which are inseparable from it, are brought here by 
the prosecutor Here I find them, and here it is my 
duty to deal with them, as the interests of Mr. Peltier 
seem to me to require. He, by his choice and con- 
fidence, lias cast on me a very arduous duty, which 
I could not decline, and which I can still less betray. 
He has a right to expect from me a faithful, a zealous, 
and a fearless defence ; and this his just expectation, 
according to the measure of my humble abilities, shall 
be fulfilled. I have said, a fearless defence: — per- 
haps that word was unnecessary in the place where I 
now stand. Intrepidity in the discharge of pro- 
fessional duty is so common a quality at the English 
Bar, that it has, thank God! long ceased to be a 
matter of boast or praise. If it had been otherwise, 
Gentlemen, — if the Bar could have been silenced or 
overawed by power, I may presume to say, that an 
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English jury would not this day have been met to 
administer justice. Perhaps I need scarce say that 
my defence shall be fearless, m a place where fear 
never entered any heart but that of a criminal. But 
you will pardon me for having said so much, when 
you consider who the real parties before you are. 

Gentlemen, the real prosecutor is the master of the 
greatest empire the civilised world ever saw. The 
Defendant is a defenceless proscribed exile. He is a 
French Eoyalist, who fled from his country in the 
autumn of 1792 , at the period of that memorable and 
awful emigration when all the proprietors and magis- 
trates of the greatest civilised country of Europe were 
driven from their homes by the daggers of assassins ; 
— when our shores were covered, as with the wreck 
of a great tempest, with old men, and women, and 
children, and ministers of religion, who fled from the 
ferocity of their countrymen as before an army of 
invading barbanans. The greater part of these un- 
fortunate exiles, — of those I mean who have been 
spared by the sword, or who have survived the effect 
of pestilential climates or broken hearts, — have been 
since permitted to revisit their country. Though 
despoiled of their all, they have eagerly embraced 
even the sad privilege of being suffered to die in their 
native land. Even this miserable indulgence was to 
be purchased by compliances, — by declarations of 
allegiance to the new government, — which some of 
these suffering royalists deemed incompatible with 
their conscience, with their deaiest attachments and 
their most sacred duties. Among these last is Mr. 
Peltier. I do not presume to blame those who sub- 
mitted; and I trust you will not judge harshly of 
those who refused. You will not think unfavourably 
of a man who stands befoie you as the voluntary 
victim of his loyalty and honour. If a revolution 
(which God avert !) were to drive us into exile, and 
to cast us on a foreign shore, we should expect, at 
least, to be pardoned by generous men, for stubborn 
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loyalty, and unseasonable fidelity, to the laws and 
government of our fathers. 

This unfortunate Gentleman had devoted a great 
part of his life to literature. It was the amusement 
and ornament of his better days : since his own ruin, 
and the desolation of his country, he has been com- 
pelled to employ it as a means of support. For the 
last ten years he has been engaged in a variety of 
publications of considerable importance : but, since 
the peace, he has desisted from senous political dis- 
cussion, and confined himself to the obscure journal 
which is now before you, — the least calculated, surely, 
of any publication that ever issued from the press, to 
rouse the alarms of the most jealous government, — 
which will not be read in England, because it is not 
written in our language, — which cannot be read in 
France, because its entry into that country is pro- 
hibited by a power whose mandates are not very 
supinely enforced, nor often evaded with impunity, — 
which can have no other object than that of amusing 
the companions of the author’s principles and mis- 
fortunes, by pleasantries and sarcasms on their vic- 
torious enemies. There is, indeed, Gentlemen, one 
remarkable circumstance in this unfortunate publica- 
tion: — it is the only, or almost the only, journal, 
which still dares to espouse the cause of that royal 
and illustrious family, which but fourteen years ago 
was flattered by every press, and guarded by every 
tribunal, in Europe. Even the court m which we 
are met affords an example of the vicissitudes of 
their fortune. My learned Friend has reminded you, 
that the last prosecution tried in this place, at the in- 
stance of a French governmentfwas for a libel on that 
magnanimous princess, who has since been butchered 
in sight of her palace. 

I do not make these observations with any purpose 
of questioning the general principles which have been 
laid down by my Learned Friend. I must admit his 
right to bring before you those who libel any govern- 
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ment recognised by His Majesty, and at peace with 
the British empire. I admit that, whether such a 
government be of yesterday or a thousand years old, — 
whether it be a crude and bloody usurpation or the 
most ancient, just, and paternal authority upon earth, 
— we are here equally bound by His Majesty’s recog- 
nition to protect it against libellous attacks. I admit 
that if, during our Usurpation, Lord Clarendon had 
published his History at Paris, or the Marquis of 
Montrose his verses on the murder of his sovereign, 
or Mr. Cowley his Discourse on Cromwell’s Govern- 
ment, and if the Enghbh ambassador had complained, 
the President de Mole, or any other of the great 
magistrates who then adorned the Parliament of Paris, 
however reluctantly, painfully, and indignantly, might 
have been compelled to have condemned these illus- 
trious men to the punishment of libellers. I say this 
only for the sake of bespeaking a favourable attention 
from your generosity and compassion to what will be 
feebly urged m behalf of my unfortunate Ghent, who 
has sacrificed his fortune, his hopes, his connexions, 
and his country, to his conscience, — who seems 
marked out for destruction m this his last asylum. 

That he still enjoys the security of this asylum, — 
that he has not been sacrificed to the resentment of 
his powerful enemies, is, perhaps, owing to the firm- 
ness of the King’s government. If that be the fact. 
Gentlemen, — if his Majesty’s Ministers have resisted 
applications to expel this unfortunate Gentleman from 
England, I should publicly thank them for their firm- 
ness, if it were not unseemly and improper to suppose 
that they could have acted otherwise, — to thank an 
English Government *for not violating the most sacred 
duties of hospitality, — for not bringing indelible dis- 
grace on their country. But be that as it may, Gen- 
tlemen, he now comes before you perfectly satisfied 
that an English jury is the most refreshing prospect 
that the eye of accused innocence ever met in a hu- 
man tribunal $ and he feels with me the most fervent 
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gratitude to tlie Protector of empires, that, surrounded 
as we are with the ruins of principalities and powers, 
we still continue to meet together, after the manner 
of our fathers, to administer justice in this her ancient 
sanctuary. 

There is another point of view, Gentlemen, in which 
this case seems to me to merit your most serious atten- 
tion. I consider it as the first of a long series of con- 
flicts between the greatest power in the world, and the 
only free press remaining in Europe. No man living 
is more thoroughly convinced than I am, that my 
Learned Friend will never degrade his excellent cha- 
racter,— that he will never disgrace his high magis- 
tracy by mean compliances, — by an immoderate and 
unconscientious exercise of power; yet I am con- 
vinced by circumstances which I shall now abstain 
from discussing, that I am to consider this as the first 
of a long series of conflicts , , betiveen the greatest power 
in the world , and the only free press now remaining m 
Europe. Gentlemen, this distinction of the English 
press is new: it is a proud and melancholy distinc- 
tion. Before the great earthquake of the French Ke- 
volution had swallowed up all the asylums of free dis- 
cussion on the Continent, we enjoyed that privilege, 
indeed, more fully than others, but we did not enjoy 
it exclusively. In great monarchies the press has 
always been considered as too formidable an engine 
to be entrusted to unlicensed individuals. But in 
other Continental countries, either by the laws of the 
state, or by long habits of liberality and toleration in 
magistrates, a liberty of discussion has been enjoyed, per- 
haps sufficient for the most useful purposes. It existed, 
in fact, where it was not protected by law : and the 
wise and generous connivance of governments was 
daily more and more secured by the grow mg civilisa- 
tion of their subjects. In Holland, in Switzerland, 
and in the Imperial towns of Germany, the press was 
either legally or practically free. Holland and Swit- 
zerland are no more ; and, since the commencement 
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of tMs prosecution, fifty Imperial towns liave been 
erased from the list of independent states by one dash 
of the pen. Three or four still preserve a precarious 
and trembling existence. I will not say by what 
compliances they must purchase its continuance. I 
will not insult the feebleness of states whose unme- 
rited fall I do most bitterly deplore. 

These governments were in many respects one of 
the most interesting parts of the ancient system of 
Europe. Unfortunately for the repose of mankind, 
great states are compelled, by regard to their own 
safety, to consider the military spirit and martial 
habits of their people as one of the main objects of 
their policy. Frequent hostilities seem almost the 
necessary condition of their greatness : and, without 
being great, they cannot long remain safe. Smaller 
states, exempted from this cruel necessity, — a hard 
condition of greatness, a bitter satire on human na- 
ture, — devoted themselves to the arts of peace, to the 
cultivation of literature, and the improvement of 
reason They became places of refuge for free and 
fearless discussion • they were the impartial spectators 
and judges of the various contests of ambition, which, 
from time to time, disturbed the quiet of the world. 
They thus became peculiarly qualified to be the 
organs of that public opinion which converted Europe 
into a great republic, with laws which mitigated, 
though they could not extinguish, ambition, and with 
moral tribunals, to which even the most despotic so- 
vereigns were amenable. If wars of aggrandisement 
were undertaken, their authors were arraigned in the 
face of Europe. If^ acts of internal tyranny were 
perpetrated, they resounded from a thousand presses 
throughout all civilised countries. Princes on whose 
will there were no legal checks, thus found a moral 
restraint which the most powerful of them could not 
brave with absolute impunity. They acted before a 
vast audience, to whose applause or condemnation 
they could not be utterly indifferent. The very con- 
B 3 
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stitution of human nature, — the unalterable laws of 
the mind of man, against which all rebellion is fruit- 
less, subjected the proudest tyrants to this control. 
No elevation of power, — no depravity, however con- 
summate, — no innocence, however spotless, can render 
man wholly independent of the praise or blame of his 
fellow-men. 

These governments were in other respects one of 
the most beautiful and interesting parts of our an- 
cient system. The perfect security of such inconsider- 
able and feeble states, — their undisturbed tranquillity 
amidst the wars and conquests that surrounded them, 
attested, beyond any other part of the European sys- 
tem, the moderation, the justice, the civilisation to 
winch Christian Europe had reached m modern times. 
Their weakness was protected only by the habitual 
reverence for justice, which, during a long series of 
ages, had grown up in Christendom. This was the 
only fortification which defended them against those 
mighty monarchs to whom they offered themselves so 
easy a prey. And, till the French Revolution, this 
was sufficient Consider, for instance, the situation 
of the republic of Geneva : think of her defenceless 
position in the very jaws of France ; but think also 
of her undisturbed security, — of her profound quiet, — 
of the brilliant success with which she applied to 
industry and literature, while Louis XIV. was pour- 
ing his myriads into Italy before her gates Call 
to mind, if ages crowded into years have not effaced 
them from your memory, that happy period when 
we scarcely dreamt more of the subjugation of the 
feeblest repubhc of Europe, th^n of the conquest of 
her mightiest empire, and tell me if you can imagine 
a spectacle more beautiful to tbe moral eye, or a more 
striking proof of progress in the noblest principles of 
true civilisation. 

These feeble states — these monuments of the justice 
of Europe, — the asylum of peace, of industry, and of lite- 
rature,— the organs of public reason,— the refuge of op- 
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pressed innocence and persecuted truth, — have perished 
with those ancient principles which were their sole 
guardians and protectors. They have been swallowed 
up by that fearful convulsion, which has shaken the 
uttermost corners of the earth. They are destroyed and 
gone for ever One asylum of free discussion is still in- 
violate. There is still one spot in Europe where man can 
freely exercise his reason on the most important con- 
cerns of society, — where he can boldly publish his judg- 
ment on the acts of the proudest and most powerful ty- 
rants. The press of England is still free. It is guarded by 
the free constitution of our forefathers ; — it is guarded 
by the hearts and arms of Englishmen ; and I trust I 
may venture to say, that if it be to fall, it will fall 
only under the ruins of the British empire. It is an 
awful consideration, Gentlemen : — every other monu- 
ment of European liberty has perished : that ancient 
fabric which has been gradually reared by the wisdom 
and virtue of our fathers still stands. It stands 
(thanks be to God ! ) solid and entire , but it stands 
alone, and it stands amidst rums. 

In these extraordinary circumstances, I repeat that 
I must consider this as the first of a long series of 
conflicts between the greatest power in the world and 
the only free press remaining in Europe ; and I trust 
that you will consider yourselves as the advanced 
guard of liberty, as having this day to fight the first 
battle of free discussion against the most formidable 
enemy that it ever encountered. You will therefore 
excuse me, if on so important an occasion I remind 
you, at more length than is usual, of those general 
principles of law and policy on this subject, which 
have been handed down to us by our ancestors. 

Those who slowly built up the fabric of our laws 
never attempted any thing so absurd as to define by 
any precise rule the obscure and shifting boundaries 
which divide libel from history or discussion. It is a 
subject which, from its nature, admits neither rules 
nor definitions. The same words may be perfectly 
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innocent in one case, and most mischievous and libel* 
lous in another. A change of circumstances, often 
apparently slight, is sufficient to make the whole dif- 
ference. These changes, which may be as numerous 
as the variety of human intentions and conditions, 
can never be foreseen or comprehended under any 
legal definitions ; and the framers of our law have 
never attempted to subject them to such definitions* 
They left such ridiculous attempts to those who call 
themselves philosophers, but who have in fact proved 
themselves most grossly and stupidly ignorant of that 
philosophy which is conversant with human affairs. 

The principles of the law of England on the sub- 
ject of political libel are few and simple; and they 
are necessarily so broad, that, without an habitually 
mild administration of justice, they might encroach 
materially on the liberty of political discussion. 
Every publication which is intended to vilify either 
our own government, or the government of any foreign 
state m amity with this kingdom, is, by the law of 
England, a libel. To protect pohtical discussion from 
the danger to which it would be exposed by these 
wide principles, if they were severely and literally 
enforced, our ancestors trusted to various securities ; 
some growing out of the law and constitution, and 
others arising from the character of those public offi- 
cers whom the constitution had formed, and to whom 
its administration is committed* They trusted, in the 
first place, to the moderation of the legal officers of 
the Crown, educated in the maxims and imbued with 
the spirit of a free government, controlled by the 
superintending power of Parliament, and peculiarly 
watched in all pohtical prosecutions by the reasonable 
and wholesome jealousy of their fellow-subjects. And 
I am bound to admit, that since the glorious era of the 
Eevolution, — making due allowance for the frailties, 
the faults, and the occasional vices of men, — they 
have upon the whole not been disappointed. I know 
that, in the hands of my Learned Friend, that trust 
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will never be abused. But, above all, they confided 
in the moderation and good sense of juries, — popular 
in their origin, — popular in their feelings, — popular 
in their very prejudices, — taken from the mass of the 
people, and immediately returning to that mass again. 
By these checks and temperaments they hoped that 
they should sufficiently repress malignant libels, with- 
out endangering that freedom of inquiry which is the 
first security of a free state. They knew that the 
offence of a political libel is of a very peculiar nature, 
and differing in the most important particulars from 
all other crimes. In all other cases the most severe 
execution of law can only spread terror among the 
guilty ; but, in pohtical libels, it inspires even the 
innocent with fear. This striking peculiarity arises 
from the same circumstances which make it impossible 
to define the limits of libel and innocent discussion, — 
which make it impossible for a man of the purest and 
most honourable mind to be always perfectly certain, 
whether he be within the territory of fair argument 
and honest narrative, or whether he may not have 
unwittingly overstepped the famt and varying line 
which bounds them. But, Gentlemen, I will go far- 
ther : — this is the only offence where severe and fre- 
quent punishments not only intimidate the innocent, 
but deter men from the most meritorious acts, and 
from rendering the most important services to their 
country, — indispose and disqualify men for the dis- 
charge of the most sacred duties which they owe 
to mankind. To inform the public on the conduct of 
those who administer public affairs requires courage 
and conscious security. It is always an invidious and 
obnoxious office ; but it is often the most necessary of 
all publie duties. If it is not done boldly, it cannot 
be done effectually : and it is not from writers trem- 
bling under the uplifted scourge that we are to hope 
for it. 

There are other matters, Gentlemen, to which I am 
desirous of particularly calling your attention. These 
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are, the circumstances m the condition of this country, 
which have induced our ancestors, at all times, to 
handle with more than ordinary tenderness that 
branch of the liberty of discussion which is applied to 
the conduct of foreign states. The relation of thi§ 
kingdom to the commonwealth of Europe is so pe- 
culiar, that no history, I think, furnishes a parallel to 
it. From the moment m which we abandoned all 
projects of Continental aggrandisement, we could have 
no interest respecting the state of the Continent, but 
the interests of national safety, and of commercial 
prosperity. The paramount interest of every state, 
— that which comprehends every other, is security: 
and the security of Great Britain requires nothing 
on the Continent but the uniform observance of justice. 
It requires nothing but the inviolability of ancient 
boundaries, and the sacredness of ancient possessions, 
which, on these subjects, is but another form of words 
for justice. 

As to commercial prosperity, it is, indeed, a 
secondary, but still a very important branch of our 
national interest; and it requires nothing on the 
Continent of Europe but the maintenance of peace, as 
far as the paramount interest of security will allow. 
Whatever ignorant or prejudiced men may affirm, no 
war was ever gainful to a commercial nation. Losses 
may be less m some, and incidental profits may arise 
in others. But no such profits ever formed an ade- 
quate compensation for the waste of capital and in* 
dustry which all wars must produce. Next to peace, 
our commercial greatness depends chiefly on the 
affluence and prosperity of our neighbours. A com- 
mercial nation has, indeed, the r same interest m the 
wealth of her neighbours, that a tradesman has in the 
wealth of his customers. The prosperity of England 
has been chiefly owing to the general progress of 
civilised nations m the arts and improvements of 
social life. Not an acre of land has been brought 
into cultivation in the wilds of Siberia, or on the 
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shores of the Mississippi, which has not widened the 
market for English industry It is nourished by the 
progressive prosperity of the world ; and it amply 
repays all that it has received. It can only be em- 
ployed m spreading civilisation and enjoyment over 
the earth *, and by the unchangeable laws of nature, in 
spite of the impotent tricks of governments, it is now 
partly applied to revive the industry of those very 
nations who are the loudest m their senseless clamours 
against its pretended mischiefs. If the blind and 
barbarous project of destroying English prosperity 
could be accomplished, it could have no other effect 
than that of completely beggaring the very countries, 
which now stupidly ascribe their own poverty to our 
wealth. 

Under these circumstances, Gentlemen, it became 
the obvious policy of this kingdom, — a policy in 
unison with the maxims of a free government, — to 
consider with great indulgence even the boldest ani- 
madversions of our political writers on the ambitious 
projects of foreign states. Bold, and sometimes in- 
discreet, as these animadversions might be, they had 
at least the effect of warning the people of their 
danger, and of rousing the national indignation 
against those encroachments which England has 
almost always been compelled in the end to resist 
by arms. Seldom, indeed, has she been allowed to 
wait, till a provident regard to her own safety should 
compel her to take up arms in defence of others. For, 
as it was said by a great orator of antiquity, “ that no 
man ever was the enemy of the republic who had not 
first declared war against him *, ” so I may say, with 
truth, that no man«ever meditated the subjugation of 
Europe, who did not consider the destruction, or the 
corruption, of England as the first condition of Ms 
success. If you examine history you will find, that 

* The reference is probably to Cicero. Orat. in Catilinam, iv. 
cap, 10 , — Ed. 
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no such project was ever formed in which it was not 
deemed a necessary preliminary, either to detach 
England from the common cause, or to destroy her. 
It seems as if all the conspirators against the inde- 
pendence of nations might have sufficiently taught 
other states that England is their natural guardian 
and protector, — that she alone has no interest but 
their preservation, — that her safety is interwoven 
with their own. When vast projects of aggrandise- 
ment are manifested, — when schemes of criminal am- 
bition are carried into effect, the day of battle is fast 
approaching for England. Her free government can- 
not engage in dangerous wars, without the hearty and 
affectionate support of her people. A state thus 
situated cannot without the utmost peril silence those 
public discussions, which are to point the popular in- 
dignation against those who must soon be enemies. 
In domestic dissensions, it may sometimes be the 
supposed interest of government to overawe the press : 
but it never can be even their apparent interest when 
the danger is purely foreign. A King of England 
who, in such circumstances, should conspire against 
the free press of this country, would undermine the 
foundations of his own throne; — he would silence 
the trumpet which is to call his people round his 
standard. 

Gentlemen, the public spirit of a people (by which 
I mean the whole body of those affections which 
unites men’s hearts to the commonwealth) is in 
various countries composed of various elements, and 
depends on a great variety of causes. In this country, 
I may venture to say, that it mainly depends on the 
vigour of the popular parts and principles of our 
government ; and that the spirit of liberty is one of 
its most important elements. Perhaps it may depend 
less on those advantages of a free government, which 
are most highly estimated by calm reason, than upon 
those parts of it which delight the imagination, and 
flatter the just and natural pride of mankind. Among 
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these we are certainly not to forget the political 
rights which are not uniformly withheld from the 
lowest classes, and the continual appeal made to them, 
in public discussion, upon the greatest interest of the 
state. These are undoubtedly among the circum- 
stances which endear to Englishmen their government 
and their country, and animate their zeal for that 
glorious institution which confers on the meanest of 
them a soit of distinction and ntfbility unknown to the 
most illustrious slaves, who tremble at the frown of a 
tyrant. Whoever was unwarily and rashly to abolish 
or narrow these privileges (which it must be owned 
are liable to great abuse, and to very specious objec- 
tions), might perhaps discover, too late, that he had 
been dismantling the fortifications of his country. Of 
whatever elements public spirit is composed, it is 
always and every where the chief defensive principle 
of a state (it is perfectly distinct from courage: — 
perhaps no nation — certainly no European nation 
ever perished from an inferiority of courage) ; and 
undoubtedly no considerable nation was ever subdued, 
m which the public affections were sound and vigorous. 
It is public spirit which binds together the dispersed 
courage of individuals, and fastens it to the common- 
wealth: — it is therefore, as I have said, the chief de- 
fensive principle of every country. Of all the stimu- 
lants which rouse it into action, the most powerful 
among us is certainly the press: and the press 
cannot be restrained or weakened without imminent 
danger that the national spirit may languish, and 
that the people may act with less zeal and affection 
for their country in the hour of its danger. 

These principles, Gentlemen, are not new: they are 
genuine old English principles. And though in our 
days they have been disgraced and abused by ruffians 
and fanatics, they are in themselves as just and sound 
as they are liberal , and they are the only principles 
on which a free state can be safely governed. These 
principles I have adopted since I first learnt the use 
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of reason ; and I think I shall abandon them only 
“with life. 

On these principles I am now to call yonr attention 
to the libel with which this unfortunate Gentleman i§ 
charged. I heartily rejoice that I concur with the 
greatest part of what has been said by my Learned 
Friend, who has done honour even to his character by 
the generous and liberal principles which he has laid 
down. He has told* you that he does not mean to 
attack historical narrative ; — he has told you that he 
does not mean to attack political discussion ; — he has 
told you also that he does not consider every intem- 
perate word into which a writer, fairly engaged m 
narration or reasoning, might be betrayed, as a fit 
subject for prosecution. The essence of the crime of 
libel consists in the malignant mind which the publi- 
cation proves, and from which it flows. A jury must 
be convinced, before they find a man guilty of libel, 
that his intention was to libel, — not to state facts 
which he believed to be true, or reasonings which he 
thought just. My Learned Friend has told you that 
the liberty of history includes the right of publishing 
those observations which occur to intelligent men 
when they consider the affairs of the world; and I 
think he will not deny that it includes also the right 
of expressing those sentiments which all good men 
feel on the contemplation of extraordinary examples 
of depravity or excellence. 

One more privilege of the historian, which the 
Attorney-General has not named, but to which his 
principles extend, it is now my duty to claim on be- 
half of my client: — I mean tj^e right of republish- 
ing, historically, those documents (whatever their ori- 
ginal malignity may be) which display the character 
and unfold the intentions of governments, or factions, 
or individuals. I think my Learned Friend will not 
deny, that an historical compiler may innocently re- 
publish in England the most insolent and outrageous 
declaration of war ever published against His Majesty 
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by a foreign government. The intention of the ori- 
ginal author was to vilify and degrade his Majesty’s 
government : but the intention of the compiler is only 
to gratify curiosity, or perhaps to rouse just indigna- 
tion against the calumniator whose production he 
republishes; his intention is not libellous, — his re- 
publication is therefore not a libel. Suppose this to 
be the case with Mr Peltier ; — suppose him to ha\ e 
republished libels with a merely historical intention. 
In that case it cannot be pretended that he is more a 
libeller than my learned friend Mr. Abbott * who read 
these supposed libels to you when he opened the 
pleadings. Mr. Abbott republished them to you, that 
you might know and judge of them : Mr. Peltier, on 
the supposition I have made, also republished them 
that the public might know and judge of them. 

You already know that the general plan of Mr. 
Peltier’s publication was to give a picture of the 
cabals and intrigues, — of the hopes and projects, of 
French factions. It is undoubtedly a natural and 
necessary pait of this plan to republish all the serious 
and ludicrous pieces which these factions circulate 
against each other. The Ode ascubed to Chenier or 
Gmguene I do really believe to have been written at 
Pans, — to have been circulated there, — to have been 
there attributed to one of these writers, — to have 
been sent to England as their work, — and as such, to 
have been republished by Mr. Peltier. But I am not 
sure that I have evidence to convince you of the truth 
of this. Suppose that I have not : will my Learned 
Friend say that my client must necessarily be con- 
victed ? I, on the contrary, contend, that it is for my 
Learned Friend to sftow that it is not an historical re- 
publication . — such it professes to be, and that pro- 
fession it is for him to disprove. The profession may 
indeed be a “ mask ; ” but it is for my Friend to pluck 

* The junior counsel for the prosecution, afterwards Lord 
Tcnteiden. — Ed. 
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off the mask, and expose the libeller, before he calls 
upon you for a verdict of “ guilty.” 

If the general lawfulness of such republications be 
denied, then I must ask Mr. Attorney-General to 
account for the long impunity which English news- 
papers have enjoyed. I must request him to tell you 
why they have been suffered to republish all the atro- 
cious, official and unofficial, libels which have been 
published against His Majesty for the last ten years, 
by the Brissots, the Marats, the Dantons, the Bobes- 
pierres, the Barreres, the Talliens, the Beubells, the 
Merlins, the B arras’, and all that long line of bloody 
tyrants who oppressed their own country, and insulted 
every other which they had not the power to rob. 
What must be the answer ? That the English pub- 
lishers were either innocent if their motive was to 
gratify curiosity, or praiseworthy if their intention 
was to rouse indignation against the calumniators of 
their country. If any other answer be made, I must 
remind my Friend of a most sacred part of his duty, 
— the duty of protecting the honest fame of those 
who are absent in the service of their country. Within 
these few days, we have seen in every newspaper m 
England, a publication, called the Beport of Col. Se- 
bastiani, in which a gallant British officer (General 
Stuart) is charged with writing letters to procure 
assassination. The publishers of that infamous Beport 
are not and will not be prosecuted, because their in- 
tention is not to libel General Stuart. On any other 
principle, why have all our newspapers been suffered 
to circulate that most atrocious of all libels against 
the King and people of England, which purports to 
be translated from the Momteur^f the 9th of August, 
1802 ; a libel against a Prmce, who has passed through 
a factious and stormy reign of forty-three years with- 
out a single imputation on his personal character, — 
against a people who have passed through the severest 
trials of national virtue with unimpaired glory, who 
alone in the world can boast of mutinies without 
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murder, of triumphant mobs without massacre, of 
bloodless revolutions and of civil wars unstained by 
a single assassination; — that most impudent and 
malignant libel, which charges such a King of such a 
people not only with having hired assassins, but with 
being so shameless, — so lost to all sense of character, 
as to have bestowed on these assassins, if their mur- 
derous projects had succeeded, the highest badges of 
public honour, — the rewards reserved for statesmen 
and heroes, — the Order of the Garter; — the Order 
which was founded by the heroes of Cre$y and Poi- 
tiers, — the Garter which was worn by Henry the 
Great and by Gustavus Adolphus, — which might now 
be worn by the Hero* who, on the shores of Syria, 
the ancient theatre of English chivalry, has revived 
the renown of English valour and of English huma- 
nity, — that unsullied Garter, which a detestable 
libeller dares to say is to be paid as the price of 
murder. 

If I had now to defend an English publisher for 
the republication of that abominable libel, what must 
I have said on his defence ? I must have told you 
that it was originally published by the French Go- 
vernment m their official gazette, — that it was re- 
published by the English editor to gratify the natural 
curiosity, perhaps to rouse the just resentment, of his 
English readers. I should have contended, and, I 
trust, with success, that his republication of a libel 
was not libellous, — that it was lawful, — that it was 
laudable. All that would be important, at least all 
that would be essential m such a defence I now state 
to you on behalf of Mr. Peltier ; and if an English 
newspaper may safely republish the libels of the 
French Government against His Majesty, I shall leave 
you to judge whether Mr. Peltier, in similar circum- 
stances, may not, with equal safety, republish the 
libels of Chenier against the First Consul. On the 

* Sir Sydney Smith — E d. 
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one hand you have the assurances of Mr. Peltier in 
the context that this Ode is merely a republication; — 
you have also the general plan of his work, with which 
such a republication is perfectly consistent. On the 
other hand, you have only the suspicions of Mr. At- 
torney-General that this Ode is an original production 
of the Defendant. 

But supposing that you should think it his pro- 
duction, and that you should also think it a libel, — 
even m that event, which I cannot anticipate, I am 
not left without a defence. The question will still be 
open : — is it a libel on Buonaparte, or is it a libel on 
Chenier or Gmguene? This is not an information 
for a libel on Chenier ; and if you should think that 
this Ode was produced by Mr. Peltier, and ascribed 
by him to Chenier for the sake of covering that writer 
with the odium of Jacobinism, the Defendant is enti- 
tled to your verdict of c not guilty/ Or if you should 
believe that it is ascribed to Jacobinical writers for 
the sake of satirising a French Jacobinical faction, 
you must also m that case acquit him. Butler puts 
seditious and immoral language into the mouths of 
rebels and fanatics ; but Hudibras is not for that 
reason a libel on morality or government. Swift, in 
the most exquisite piece of irony in the world (his 
Argument against the Abolition of Christianity), uses 
the language of those shallow, atheistical coxcombs 
whom his satire was intended to scourge. The 
scheme of his irony required some levity, and even 
some profaneness of language ; but nobody was ever 
so dull as to doubt whether Swift meant to satirise 
atheism or religion. In the same manner Mr. Peltier, 
when he wrote a satire on French Jacobinism, was 
compelled to ascribe to Jacobins a Jacobinical hatred 
cf government. He was obliged, by dramatic pro- 
priety, to put into their mouths those anarchical 
maxims which are complained of in this Ode. But it 
will be said, these incitements to insurrection are 
here directed against the authority of Buonaparte. 
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This proves nothing, because they must have been 
so directed, if the Ode was a satire on Jacobinism. 
French Jacobins must inveigh against Buonaparte, 
because he exercises the powers of government : the 
satirist who attacks them must transcribe their senti- 
ments, and adopt their language. 

I do not mean to say, Gentlemen, that Mr. Peltier 
feels any affection, or professes any allegiance to 
Buonaparte. If I were to say so, he would disown 
me He would disdain to purchase an acquittal by 
the profession of sentiments which he disclaims and 
abhors. Not to love Buonaparte is no crime. The 
question is not whether Mr. Peltier loves or hates the 
First Consul, but whether he has put revolutionary 
language into the mouth of Jacobins, with a view to 
paint their incorrigible turbulence, and to exhibit the 
fruits of Jacobinical revolutions to the detestation of 
mankind. 

Now, Gentlemen, we cannot give a probable answer 
to this question without previously examining two or 
three questions on which the answer to the fiist must 
very much depend. Is there a faction in France 
which breathes the spirit, and is likely to employ the 
language of this Ode ? Does it perfectly accord with 
their character and views ? Is it utterly irreconcil- 
able with the feelings, opinions, and wishes of Mr. 
Peltier ? If these questions can be answered m the 
affirmative, then I think you must agree with me, 
that Mr. Peltier does not in this Ode speak his own 
sentiments, — that he does not here vent his own re- 
sentment against Buonaparte, but that he personates 
a Jacobin, and adopts his language for the sake of 
satirising his principles. 

These questions, Gentlemen, lead me to those poli- 
tical discussions, which, generally speaking, are in a 
court of justice odious and disgusting. Here, how- 
ever, they are necessaiy, and I shall consider them 
only as far as the necessities of this cause require. 

Gentlemen, the French Revolution — I must pause, 
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after I have uttered words which present such an 
overwhelming idea. But I have not now to en- 
gage m an enterprise so far beyond my force as that 
of examining and judging that tremendous revolu- 
tion. I have only to consider the character of the 
factions which it must have left behind it. The 
French Revolution began with great and fatal errors. 
These errors produced atrocious crimes. A mild and 
feeble monarchy was succeeded by bloody anarchy, 
which very shortly gave birth to military despotism. 
France, m a few years, described the whole circle of 
human society. All this was in the order of nature. 
When every principle of authority and civil disci- 
pline, — when every principle which enables some men 
to command, and disposes others to obey, was extir- 
pated from the mind by atrocious theories, and still 
more atrocious examples, — when every old institu- 
tion was trampled down with contumely, and every 
new institution covered in its cradle with blood, — 
when the principle of property itself, the sheet-anchor 
of society, was annihilated, — when in the persons of 
the new possessors, whom the poverty of language 
obliges us to call proprietors, it was contaminated m 
its source by robbery and murder, and became sepa- 
rated from the education and the manners, from the 
general presumption of superior knowledge and more 
srupulous probity which form its only liberal titles 
to respect, — when the people were taught to despise 
every thing old, and compelled to detest every thing 
new, there remained only one principle strong enough 
to hold society together, — a principle utterly incom- 
patible, indeed, with liberty, and unfriendly to civi- 
lisation itself, — a tyrannical and barbarous principle, 
but, in that miserable condition of human affairs, a 
refuge from still more intolerable evils: — I mean the 
principle of military power, which gains strength from 
that confusion and bloodshed m which all the other 
elements of society are dissolved, and which, in these 
terrible extremities, is the cement that preserves it 
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from total destruction. Under such circumstances, 
Buonaparte usurped the supreme power m France ; — 
I say usurped \ because an illegal assumption of power 
is an usurpation. But usurpation, in its strongest 
moral sense, is scarcely applicable to a peiiod of 
lawless and savage anarchy. The guilt of military 
usurpation, m truth, belongs to the authors of those 
confusions which sooner or later give birth to such 
an usurpation. Thus, to use the words of the histo- 
rian, “by recent, as well as all ancient example, it 
became evident, that illegal violence, with whatever 
pretences it may be covered, and whatever object it 
may pursue, must inevitably end at last in the arbi- 
trary and despotic government of a single person.” 
But though the government of Buonaparte has si- 
lenced the Revolutionary factions, it has not and it 
cannot have extinguished them No human power 
could reimpress upon the minds of men all those sen- 
timents and opinions which the sophistry and anarchy 
of foui teen years had obliterated A fact 1 on must exist, 
which breathes the spirit of the Ode now befoie you. 

It is, I know, not the spirit of the quiet and sub- 
missive majonty of the French people They have 
always rather suffered, than acted in, the Revolution. 
Completely exhausted by the calamities through 
which they have passed, they yield to any power 
which gives them repose. There is, indeed, a degree 
of oppression which rouses men to resistance; but 
there is another and a greater which wholly subdues 
and unmans them. It is remarkable that Robes- 
pierre himself was safe, till he attacked his own 
accomplices. The spirit of men of virtue was broken, 
and there was no vigour of character left to destroy 
him, but in those daring ruffians who were the sharers 
of his tyranny. 

As for the wretched populace who were made the 
blind and senseless instrument of so many crimes, — 

* Hume, History of England, vol. vu. p. 220. 
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whose frenzy can now he reviewed by a good mind 
with scarce any moral sentiment but that of compas- 
sion, — that miserable multitude of beings, scarcely 
human, have already fallen into a brutish forgetful- 
ness of the very atrocities which they themselves per- 
petrated : they have already forgotten all the acts of 
their drunken fury. If you ask one of them, who 
destroyed that magnificent monument of religion and 
art ? or who perpetrated that massacre ? they stu- 
pidly answer, “The Jacobins 1 ” — though he who 
gives the answer was probably one of these Jacobins 
himself : so that a traveller, ignorant of French his- 
tory, might suppose the Jacobins to be the name of 
some Tartar horde, who, after laying waste France 
for ten years, were at last expelled by the native 
inhabitants. They have passed from senseless rage 
to stupid quiet : their delirium is followed by lethargy 
In a word, Gentlemen, the great body of the people 
of France have been severely trained m those con- 
vulsions and proscriptions which are the school of 
slavery. They are capable of no mutinous, and even 
of no bold and manly political sentiments: and if 
this Ode professed to paint their opinions, it would 
be a most unfaithful picture But it is otherwise 
with those who have been the actors and leaders m 
the scene of blood : it is otherwise with the numerous 
agents of the most indefatigable, searching, multi- 
form, and omnipresent tyranny that ever existed, 
which pervaded every class of society, — which had 
ministers and victims m every village m France. 

Some of them, indeed, — the basest of the race,— 
the Sophists, the Rhetors, the Poet-laureates of mur- 
der, — who were cruel only froifi cowardice, and cal- 
culating selfishness, are perfectly willing to transfer 
their venal pens to any government that does not 
disdain their infamous support. These men, repub- 
licans from servility, who published rhetorical pane- 
gyrics on massacre, and who reduced plunder to a 
system of ethics, are as ready to preach slavery as 
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anarchy. But the more daring — I had almost said 
the more respectable — ruffians cannot so easily bend 
their heads under the yoke. These fierce spirits have 
not lost 

“ The unconquerable will, the study of revenge, immortal hate,”* 

They leave the luxuries of servitude to the mean and 
dastardly hypocrites, — to the Belials and Mammons 
of the infernal faction. They pursue their old end of 
tyranny under their old pretext of libeity. The re- 
collection of their unbounded power renders every in- 
ferior condition irksome and vapid : and their former 
atrocities form, if I may so speak, a sort of moral 
destiny which irresistibly impels them to the perpe- 
tration of new crimes. They have no place left for 
penitence on earth : they labour under the most 
awful proscription of opinion that ever was pro- 
nounced against human beings : they have cut down 
every bridge by which they could retreat into the 
society of men Awakened from their dreams of 
democracy, — the noise subsided that deafened their 
ears to the voice of humanity, — the film fallen from 
their eyes which hid from them the blackness of their 
own deeds, — haunted by the memory of their inex- 
piable guilt, — condemned daily to look on the faces 
of those whom their hand has made widows and or- 
phans, they are goaded and scourged by these real 
furies, and hurried into the tumult of new crimes, to 
drown the cries of remorse, or, if they be too depraved 
for remorse, to silence the curses of mankind. Ty- 
rannical power is their only refuge from the just 
vengeance of their fellow creatures : murder is their 
only means of usurping power. They have no taste, 
no occupation, no pursuit, but power and blood. If 
their hands are tied, they must at least have the 
luxury of murderous projects. They have drunk too 
deeply of human blood ever to relinquish their canni- 
bal appetite. 


* Paradise Loj>t, book u. — En. 
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Such a faction exists in France * it is numerous ; 
it is powerful ; and it has a principle of fidelity 
stronger than any that ever held together a society. 
They are banded together by despair of forgiveness, — 
by the unanimous detestation of mankind. They are 
now contained by a severe and stern government: 
but they still meditate the renewal of insuirection 
and massacre ; and they are prepared to renew the 
worst and most atrocious of their crimes, — that 
crime against posterity and against human nature 
itself, — that crime of which the latest generations of 
mankind may feel the fatal consequences, — the crime 
of degrading and prostituting the sacred name of 
liberty. I must own that, however paradoxical it 
may appear, I should almost think not worse, but 
more meanly of them if it were otherwise. I must 
then think them destitute of that — I will not call it 
courage, because that is the name of a virtue — but 
of that ferocious energy which alone rescues ruffians 
from contempt If they were destitute of that which 
is the heroism of murderers, they would be the lowest 
as well as the most abominable of beings. It is im- 
possible to conceive any thing more despicable than 
wretches who, after hectoring and bullying over their 
meek and blameless sovereign, and his defenceless 
family, — .whom they kept so long in a dungeon 
trembling for their existence, — whom they put to 
death by a slow torture of three years, — after play- 
ing the republicans and the tyrannicides to women 
and children, — become the supple and fawning slaves 
of the first government that knows how to wield the 
scourge with a firm hand. 

I have used the word “ Republican,” because it is the 
name by which this atrocious faction describes itself. 
The assumption of that name is one of their crimes. 
They are no more “Republicans” than “Royalists:” 
they are the common enemies of all human society. 
God forbid, that by the use of that word, I should be 
supposed to reflect on the members of those respect- 
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able republican communities which did exist in Europe 
before the French Revolution. That Revolution has 
spared many monarchies, but it has spared no repub- 
lic within the sphere of its destructive energy. One 
republic only now exists m the world — a republic of 
English blood, which was originally composed of re- 
publican societies, under the protection of a mon- 
archy, which had therefore no great and perilous 
change m their internal constitution to effect, and of 
which (I speak it with pleasure and pride), the inha- 
bitants, even in the convulsions of a most deplorable 
separation, displayed the humanity as well as valour, 
which, I trust, I may say they inherited from their 
forefathers. Nor do I mean, by the use of the word 
“ Republican,” to confound this execrable faction with 
all those who, m the liberty of private speculation, 
may prefer a republican form of government. I own, 
that after much reflection, I am not able to conceive 
an error more gross than that of those who believe m 
the possibility of erecting a republic m any of the old 
monarchical countries of Europe, — who believe that 
m such countries an elective supreme magistracy can 
produce any thing but a succession of stern tyrannies 
and bloody civil wars It is a supposition which is 
belied by all experience, and which betrays the 
greatest ignorance of the first principles of the con- 
stitution of society. It is an error which has a false 
appearance of superiority over vulgar prejudice ; it 
is, therefore, too apt to be attended with the most 
criminal rashness and presumption, and too easy to 
be inflamed into the most immoral and anti -social 
fanaticism. But as long as it remains a mere qui- 
escent error, it is not*the proper subject of moral dis- 
approbation. 

If then, Gentlemen, such a faction, falsely calling 
itself “ Republican,” exists in France, let us consider 
whether this Ode speaks their sentiments, — describes 
their character, — agrees with their views. Trying it 
by the principle I have stated, I think you will have 
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no difficulty in concluding, that it is agreeable to the 
general plan of this publication to give an historical 
and satirical view of the Brutus’s and brutes of the 
Republic, — of those who assumed and disgraced the 
name of Brutus*, and who, under that name, sat as 
judges in their mock tribunals with pistols m their 
girdles, to anticipate the office of the executioner on 
those unfortunate men whom they treated as rebels, 
for resistance to Robespierre and Couthon. 

I now come to show you, that this Ode cannot re- 
present the opinions of Mr. Peltier He is a French 
Royalist ; he has devoted his talents to the cause of 
his King ; for that cause he has sacrificed his fortune 
and hazarded his life ; — for that cause he is pro- 
scribed and exiled from his country. I could easily 
conceive powerful topics of Royalist invective against 
Buonaparte : and if Mr. Peltier had called upon 
Frenchmen by the memory of St Louis and Henry 
the Great, — by the memory of that illustrious family 
which reigned over them for seven centuries, and with 
whom all their martial renown and literary glory are 
so closely connected, — if he had abjured them by 
the spotless name of that Louis XVI , the martyr of 
his love for his people, which scarce a man in France 
can now pronounce but in the tone of pity and vene- 
ration, — if he had thus called upon them to change 
their useless regret and their barren pity into generous 
and active indignation, — if he had reproached the 
conquerors of Europe with the disgrace of being the 
slaves of an upstart stranger, — if he had brought 
before their minds the contrast between their country 
under her ancient monarchs, the source and model of 
refinement m manners and taste, and since their ex- 
pulsion the scourge and opprobrium of humanity, — 
if he had exhorted them to drive out their ignoble 
tyrants, and to restore their native sovereign, I should 

* A Citizen Brutus was President of the Military Commission 
at Mai seilles, m January, 1794. 
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then have recognised the voice of a Royalist, — I 
should have recognised language that must have 
flowed from the heart of Mr. Peltier, and I should 
have been compelled to acknowledge that it was 
pointed against Buonaparte. 

But instead of these, or similar topics, what have 
we in this Ode? On the supposition that it is the 
invective of a Royalist, how is it to be reconciled to 
common sense 9 What purpose is it to serve? To 
whom is it addressed? To what interests does it 
appeal 9 What passions is it to rouse ? If it be ad- 
dressed to Royalists, then I request, Gentlemen, that 
you will carefully lead it, and tell me whether, on 
that supposition, it can be any tiling but the ravings 
of insanity, and whether a commission of lunacy be 
not a proceeding more fitted to the author’s case, than 
a conviction for a libel On that supposition, I ask 
you whether it does not amount, in substance, to such 
an address as the following : — “ Frenchmen * Royal- 
ists ! I do not call upon you to avenge thp murder of 
your innocent sovereign, the butchery of your relations 
and friends, or the disgrace and oppression of your 
country. I call upon you by the hei editary right of 
Barras, transmitted through a long series of ages, — 
by the beneficent government of Merlin and Reubell, 
those worthy successors of Charlemagne, whose au- 
thority was as mild as it was lawful, — I call upon 
you to revenge on Buonaparte the deposition of that 
Directory who condemned the far greater part of 
yourselves to beggary and exile, — who covered France 
with Bastiles and scaffolds, — who doomed the most 
respectable remaining members of their community, 
the Pichegrus, the Barbe-Marbois’, the Barthelemis, 
to a lingering death in the pestilential wilds of Gui- 
ana. I call upon you to avenge on Buonaparte the 
cause of those Councils of Five Hundred, or of Two 
Hundred, of Elders or of Youngers, — those dis- 
gusting and nauseous mockeries of representative 
assemblies,— those miserable councils which syco- 
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pliant sophists had converted into machines for fabri- 
cating decrees of proscription and confiscation, — 
which not only proscribed unborn thousands, but, by 
a refinement and innovation in rapine, visited the sins 
of the children upon the fathers, and beggared parents, 
not for the offences but for the misfortunes of their 
sons. I call upon you to restore this Directory and 
these Councils, and all this horrible profanation of the 
name of a republic, and to punish those who delivered 
you from them. I exhort you to reverence the den 
of these banditti as 4 the sanctuary of the laws/ and 
to lament the day m which this intolerable nuisance 
was abated as 4 an unfortunate day.’ Last of all, I 
exhort you once more to follow that deplorable chi- 
mera, — the first lure that led you to destruction — 
the sovereignty of the people ; although I know, and 
you have bitterly felt, that you never were so much 
slaves in fact, as since you have been sovereigns in 
theory ! ” Let me ask, Mr. Attorney-General, whether, 
upon his supposition, I have not given you a faithful 
translation of this Ode; and I think I may safely 
repeat, that, if this be the language of a Royalist 
addressed to Royalists, it must be the production of a 
lunatic. But, on my supposition, every thing is natural 
and consistent. You have the sentiments and lan- 
guage of a Jacobin : — it is therefore probable, if you 
take it as an historical republication of a Jacobin 
piece ; it is just, if you take it as a satirical representa- 
tion of Jacobin opinions and projects. 

Perhaps it will be said, that this is the production 
of a Royalist writer, who assumes a Republican dis- 
guise to serve Royalist purposes. But if my Learned 
Friend chooses that supposition, I # thmk an equal ab- 
surdity returns upon him in another shape. We must 
then suppose it to be intended to excite Republican 
discontent and insurrection against Buonaparte. It 
must then be taken as addressed to Republicans. 
Would Mr. Peltier, in that case, have disclosed his 
name as the publisher ? Would he not much rather 
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have circulated the Ode in the name of Chenier, with- 
out prefixing his own, which was more than sufficient 
to warn his Jacobinical readeis against all his coun- 
sels and exhortations. If he had circulated it under 
the name of Chenier only, he would indeed have hung 
out Republican colours ; but by prefixing his own, he 
appears without disguise. You must suppose him 
then to say. — <fi Republicans ! I, your mortal enemy 
for fourteen years, whom you have robbed of his all, 
— whom you have forbidden to revisit his country 
under pain of death, — who, from the beginning of the 
Revolution, has unceasingly poured ridicule upon your 
follies, and exposed your crimes to detestation, — who 
in the cause of his unhappy sovereign braved your 
daggers for three years, and who escaped, almost by 
miracle, fiom your assassins m September, — who has 
since been constantly employed m warning other 
nations by your example, and in collecting the evidence 
upon which history will pronounce your condemnation, 
— I who at this moment deliberately choose exile and 
honourable poverty, rather than give the slightest 
mark of external compliance with your abominable 
institutions, — I your most irreconcilable and inde- 
fatigable enemy, offer you counsel which you know 
can only be a snare into which I expect you to fall, 
though by the mere publication of my name I have 
sufficiently forewarned you that I can have no aim but 
that of your destruction.” I ask you again, Gentlemen, 
is this common sense? Is it not as clear, fiom the 
name of the author, that it is not addressed to J acobins, 
as, from the contents of the publication, that it is not 
addressed to Royalists ? It may be the genuine work 
of Chenier; for the topics are such as he would 
employ: it may be a satire on Jacobinism, for the 
language is well adapted to such a composition : but 
it cannot be a Royalist’s invective against Buonaparte, 
intended by him to stir up either Royalists or Repub- 
licans to the destruction of the First Consul. 

I cannot conceive it to be necessary that I should 
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minutely examine this Poem to confirm my construc- 
tion. There are one or two passages on which I shall 
make a few observations. The first is the contrast 
between the state of England and that of France, of 
which an ingenious friend * has favoured me with a 
translation, which I shall take the liberty of reading 
to you: — 

“ Her glorious fabric England rears 
On law’s fix’d base alone , 

Law’s guardian pow’r while each reveres, 

England ’ thy people’s ficedom feuis 
No danger fiom the throne. 

“ Eor there, before almighty law, 

High birth, high place, with pious awe, 

In revel end homage bend . 

There’s man’s free spirit, unconstrain’d. 

Exults, in man’s best rights maintain’d, — 

Eights, which by ancient valour gain’d, 

Erom age to age descend. 

“ Britons, by no base fear dismay’d. 

May power’s worst aets airaign. 

Does tyrant force their lights invade? 

They call on law’s impaitial aid, 

Nor call that aid m vain. 

“ Hence, of her sacred charter proud. 

With every eaithly good endow’d, 

O’er subject seas unfurl’d, 

Britannia wa\ es her standard wide ; — 

Hence, sees her freighted navies ride, 

Up wealthy Thames’ majestic tide. 

The wonder of the woild.” 

Here at first sight, you may perhaps think that the 
consistency of the Jacobin character is not supported 
— that the Republican disguise as thrown off, — that 
the Royalist stands unmasked before you: — but, on 
more consideration, you will find that such an inference 
would be too hasty. The leaders of the Revolution 
aie now reduced to envy that British constitution 


* Mr Canning. — Ed. 
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winch, in the infatuation of their presumptuous igno- 
rance, they once rejected with scorn. They are now 
slaves (as themselves confess) because twelve years 
ago they did not believe Englishmen to be free. They 
cannot but see that England is the only popular govern- 
ment in Europe; and they are compelled to pay a 
reluctant homage to the justice of English principles. 
The praise of England is too striking a satire on their 
own government to escape them; and I may accord- 
ingly venture to appeal to all those who know any 
thing of the political circles of Paris, whether such 
contrasts between France and England as that which 
I have read to you be not the most favourite topics of 
the opponents of Buonaparte. But in the very next 
stanza : — 


Cependant, encore affiigee 
Par Todieuse heredite, 

Londies de titles <?ui chargee, 

Londies n’a pas I’Egahte — 

you see that though they are forced to render an un- 
willing tribute to our liberty, they cannot yet renounce 
all their fantastic and deplorable chimeras. They en- 
deavour to make a compromise between the experience 
on which they cannot shut their eyes, and the wretched 
systems to which they still cling. Fanaticism is the 
most incurable of all mental diseases ; because in all 
its forms, — religious, philosophical, or political, — it 
is distinguished by a sort of mad contempt for expe- 
i ie?ice, which alone can correct the errors of practical 
judgment. And these democratical fanatics still speak 
of the odious principle of “ hereditary government ; * 
they still complain that we have not “ equality : ” they 
know not that this odious principle of inheritance is 
our bulwark against tyranny, — that if we had their 
pretended equality we should soon cease to be the ob- 
jects of their envy. These are the sentiments which 
you would naturally expect from half-cured lunatics : 
but once more I ask jou, whether they can be the 
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sentiments of Mr Peltier ? Would lie complain that 
we have too much monarchy, or too much of what 
they call “ aristocracy ? ” If he has any prejudices 
against the English government, must they not be of 
an entirely opposite kind ? 

I have only one observation more to make on this 
Poem. It relates to the passage which is supposed to be 
an incitement to assassination. In my way of consider- 
ing the subject, Mr Peltier is not answerable for that 
passage, whatever its demerits may be. It is put into 
the mouth of a Jacobin; and it will not, I think, be 
affirmed, that if it were an incitement to assassinate, it 
would be very unsuitable to his character. Experience, 
and very recent experience, has abundantly proved 
how widely the French Revolution has blackened 
men’s imaginations, — what a daring and desperate 
cast it has given to their characters, — how much it 
has made them regard the most extravagant projects 
of guilt as easy and ordinary expedients, — and to 
what a horrible extent it has familiarised their minds 
to crimes which before were only known among civi- 
lised nations by the history of barbarous times, or 
as the subject of poetical fiction. But, thank God ! 
Gentlemen, we m England have not learned to charge 
any man with inciting to assassination, — not even a 
member of that atrocious sect who have revived po- 
litical assassination m Christendom, — except when we 
are compelled to do so by irresistible evidence. Where 
is that evidence here? In general it is immoral, — 
because it is indecent, — to speak with levity, still 
more to anticipate with pleasure, the destruction of 
any human being. But between this immorality and 
the horrible crime of inciting to assassination, there is 
a wide interval indeed. The real or supposed author 
of this Ode gives you to understand that he would 
hear with no great sorrow of the destruction of the 
First Consul. But surely the publication of that sen- 
timent is very different from an exhortation to assas- 
sinate. 
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But, says my Learned Friend, why is the example 
of Brutus celebrated ? Why are the French reproached 
with their baseness m not copying that example? 
Gentlemen, I have no judgment to give on the act of 
Marcus Brutus. I rejoice that I have not : I should 
not dare to condemn the acts of brave and virtuous 
men m extraordinary and terrible circumstances, and 
which have been, as it were, consecrated by the vener- 
ation of so many ages. Still less should I dare to 
weaken the authority of the most sacred rules of duty, 
by praises which would be immoral, even if the a ts 
themselves were in some measure justified by the 
awful circumstances under which they were done. I 
am not the panegynst of “those instances of doubtful 
public spirit at which morality is perplexed, reason is 
staggered, and from which afiiighted nature recoils.” * 
But whatever we may think of the act of Biutus, 
surely my Learned Friend will not contend that every 
allusion to it, every panegyric on it, which has ap- 
peared for eighteen centuries, m prose and verse, is an 
incitement to assassination. From the “ conspicuce 
dwina Phihppica fartue,” down to the last schoolboy 
declamation, he will find scarce a work of literature 
without such allusions, and not very many without 
such panegyrics. I must say that he has construed 
this Ode more like an Attorney-General than a critic 
in poetry. According to his construction, almost 
every fine writer in our language is a preacher of 
murder. 

Having said so much on the first of these supposed 
libels, I shall be very short on the two that remain ; — 
the Yerses ascribed to a Dutch Patriot, and the Parody 
of the Speech of Lepidus. 

In the first of these, the piercing eye of Mr. Attorney-* 
General has again discovered an incitement to assassi- 
nate, — the most learned incitement to assassinate that 
ever was addressed to such ignorant ruffians as are 

* Burke, Works (quarto), voL iv, p. 427. 

VOL. IIL T 
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most likely to be employed for such purposes ! — in an 
obscure allusion, to an obscure, and perhaps fabulous, 
part of Roman history, — to the supposed murder of 
Romulus, about which none of us know any thing, 
and of which the Jacobins of Pans and Amsterdam 
probably never heard. 

But the Apotheosis : — here my Learned Friend has 
a little forgotten himself ; — he seems to argue as if 
Apotheosis always presupposed death. But he must 
know, that Augustus, and even Tiberius and Nero, 
were deified during their lives ; and he cannot have 
forgotten the terms in which one of the court-poets of 
Augustus speaks of his master’s divinity : — 

* “ Prsesens divus habebitur 

Augustus, adjectis Bntanms 
Impel 10 .” * 

If any modem rival of Augustus should choose that 
path to Olympus, I think he will find it more steep 
and rugged than that by which Pollux and Hercules 
climbed to the ethereal towers ; and that he must be 
content with “ purpling his lips ” with Burgundy on 
earth, as he has very little chance of doing so with 
nectar among the gods. 

The utmost that can seriously be made of this pas- 
sage is, that it is a wish for a man’s death. I repeat, 
that I do not contend for the decency of publicly 
declaring such wishes, or even for the propriety of 
entertaining them. But the distance between such a 
wish and a persuasive to murder, is immense. Such 
a wish for a man’s death is very often little more than 
a strong, though I admit not a very decent, way of 
expressing detestation of his character. 

But without pursuing this argument any farther, 
I think myself entitled to apply to these Verses the 
same reasoning which I have already applied to the 
first supposed libel on Buonaparte. If they be the 
real composition of a pretended Dutch Patriot, Mr. 


* Horace, hb. m. ode 5. — Ei>. 
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Peltier may republish them innocently : if they be a 
satire on such pretended Dutch patriots, they are not 
a libel on Buonaparte. Granting, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that they did contain a serious exhortation 
to assassinate, is there any thing m such an exhorta- 
tion inconsistent with the character of these pretended 
patriots ? They who were disaffected to the mild and 
tolerant government of their flourishing country, 
because it did not exactly square with all their theo- 
retical whimsies, — who revolted from that adminis- 
tration as tyrannical, which made Holland one of the 
wonders of the world for protected industry, for liberty 
of action and opinion, and for a prosperity which I 
may venture to call the gieatest victory of man over 
hostile elements — who served in the armies of Ro- 
bespierre, under the impudent pietext of giving liberty 
to their own country, and wlio have, finally, buried 
m the same grave its liberty, its independence, and 
perhaps its national existence, — such are men not 
entitled to much tenderness from apolitical satirist; 
and he will scaicely violate diamatic propriety if he 
impute to them any language, however criminal and 
detestable. They who could not biook the authority 
of their old, lazy, good-natured government, are not 
likely to endure with patience the yoke of that stern 
domination which they have brought upon themselves, 
and which, as far as relates to them, is only the just 
punishment of tlieir crimes. 

I know nothing more odious than their character, 
unless it be that of those who invoked the aid of the 
oppressors of Switzerland to be the deliverers of Ire- 
land ! The latter*guilt has, indeed, peculiar aggra- 
vations. In the name of liberty they were willing to 
surrender their country into the hands of tyrants, »the 
most lawless, faithless, and merciless that ever scourged 
Europe, — who, at the very moment of the negotia- 
tion, were covered with the blood of the unhappy Swiss, 
the martyrs of real independence and of real liberty. 
Their success would have been the destruction of the 
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only free community remaining in Europe, — of Eng- 
land, the only bulwark of the remains of European 
independence. Their means were the passions of an 
ignorant and barbarous peasantry, and a civil war, 
which could not fail to produce all the horrible crimes 
and horrible retaliations of the last calamity that can 
befal society, — a servile revolt. They sought the 
worst of ends by the most abominable of means. 
They laboured for the subjugation of the world at the 
expense of crimes and miseries which men of humanity 
and conscience would have thought too great a price 
for its deliverance. 

The last of these supposed libels, Gentlemen, is the 
Parody on the speech of Lepidus, m the Fragments of 
Sallust. It is certainly a very ingenious and happy 
parody of an original, attended with some historical 
obscurity and difficulty, which it is no part of our 
present business to examine. This parody is said to 
have been clandestinely placed among the papers of 
one of the most amiable and respectable men in 
France, M. Camille Jourdan, in order to furnish a 
pretext for involving that excellent person in a charge 
of conspiracy. This is said to have been done by a spy 
of Fouche. Now, Gentlemen, I take this to be a satire 
on Fouche, — on his manufacture of plots, — on his 
contrivances for the destruction of innocent and vir- 
tuous men; and I should admit it to be a libel on 
Fouche, if it were possible to libel him. I own that 
I should like to see Fouche appear as a plaintiff, seek- 
ing reparation for his injured character, before any 
tribunal, safe from his fangs, — where he had not the 
power of sending the judges to Guyana or Madagascar. 
It happens that we know something of the history of 
M. Fouche, from a very credible witness against him, 
— from himself. You will perhaps excuse me for 
reading to you some passages of his letters m the year 
1793, from which you will judge whether any satire 
can be so severe as the portrait he draws of himself : 

Convinced that there are no innocent men in this 
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infamous city” (tlie unhappy city of Lyons), “hut 
those who are oppressed and loaded with irons by the 
assassins of the people ” (he means the murderers who 
were condemned to death for their crimes), “ we are 
on our guard against the tears of repentance ! nothing 
can disarm our severity. They have not yet dared to 
solicit the repeal of your first decree for the annihila- 
tion of the city of Lyons * but scarcely anything has 
yet been done to carry it into execution.” (Pathetic !) 
“The demolitions are too slow. More rapid means 
are necessary to republican impatience. The explo- 
sion of the mine, and the devouring activity of the 
fiames can alone adequately represent the omnipotence 
of the people ” (Unhappy populace, always the pre- 
text, the instrument, and the victim of political crimes!) 
“ Their will cannot be checked like that of tyrants — 
it ought to have the effects of thunder T ” * The next 
specimen of this worthy gentleman which I shall give, 
is in a speech to the Jacobin Club of Pans, on the 
21st of December, 1793, by his worthy colleague in 
the mission to Lyons, Collot d’Herbois . — “ We are 
accused ” (you, Gentlemen, will soon see how unjustly) 
“ of being cannibals, men of blood ; but it is in counter- 
revolutionary petitions, hawked about for signature 
by aristocrats, that this charge is made against us. 
They examine with the most scrupulous attention how 
the counter-revolutionibts are put to death, and they 
affect to say, that they are not killed at one stroke/’ 
(He speaks for himself and his colleague Fouche, and 
one would suppose that he was going to deny the fact, 
— but nothing like it.) “Ah, Jacobins, did Chalier 
die at the first strode ? ” (This Chalier was the Marat 
of Lyons.) “ A drop of blood poured from generous 
veins goes to my heart ” ^humane creature !) ; “ but I 
have no pity for conspirators ” (He however proceeds 
to state a most undeniable proof of his compassion.) 
“We caused two hundred to be shot at once, and it is 


* Momteur, 24th November, 1793. 
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charged upon us as a crime ! ” (Astonishing ! that 
such an act -of humanity should he called a crime ! ) 
“ They do not know that it is a proof of our sen - 
sibihty ! When twenty criminals are guillotined, the 
last of them dies twenty deaths : but these two hun- 
dred conspirators perished at once. They speak of 
Sensibility ; we also are full of sensibility ! The 
Jacobins have all the virtues r They are compas- 
sionate , humane , generous ! ” (This is somewhat hard 
to be understood, but it is perfectly explained by what 
follows) ; “ but they reserve these sentiments for the 
patriots who are their brethren, which the aristocrats 
never will be.*’ * 

The only remaining document with which I shall 
trouble you, is a letter from Fouche to his amiable 
colleague Collot d’Herbois, which, as might be expected 
m a confidential communication, breathes all the native 
tenderness of his soul : — “ Let us be terrible, that we 
may run no risk of being feeble or cruel. Let us 
annihilate m our wrath, at a single blow, all rebels, all 
conspirators, all traitors” (comprehensive words in 
his vocabulary), “to spare ourselves the pain, the long 
agony, of punishing like kings l” (Nothing but 
philanthropy m this worthy man’s heart.) “ Let us 
exercise justice after the example of nature; let us 
avenge ourselves like a people , let us strike like the 
thunderbolt ; and let even the ashes of our enemies 
disappear from the soil of liberty ! Let the perfidious 
and ferocious English be attacked from every side ; 
let the whole republic form a volcano to pour devour- 
ing lava upon them ; may the infamous island which 
produced these monsters, who no longer belong to hu- 
manity, be for ever buried under the waves of the 
ocean ! Farewell, my friend ! Tears of joy stream 
from my eyes ” (we shall soon see for what) , “ they 
deluge my souL”f Then follows a little postscript, 


* Moniteur, 24th December, 
f Momteur, 25th December,, 
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which explains the cause of this excessive joy, so hy- 
perbolical in its language, and which fully justifies the 
indignation of the humane writer against the “ fero- 
cious English,” who are so stupid and so cruel as 
never to have thought of a benevolent massacre, by 
way of sparing themselves the pain of punishing in- 
dividual criminals. “ We have only one way of cele- 
brating victory We send this evening two hundred 
and thirteen rebels to be shot ! ” 

Such, Gentlemen, is M Fouehe, who is said to have 
procuied this Parody to be mixed with the papers of 
my excellent friend Camille Jourdan, to serve as a 
pretext for his destruction. Fabricated plots are 
among the most usual means of such tyrants for such 
purposes ; and if Mr. Peltier intended to libel — shall 
I say? — Fouehe by this composition, I can easily 
understand both the Parody and the history of its 
origin. But if it be directed against Buonaparte to 
serve Boyalist purposes, I must confess myself wholly 
unable to conceive why Mr Peltier should have stig- 
matised his work, and deprived it of all authority and 
power of persuasion, by prefixing to it the infamous 
name of Fouehe 

On the same principle I think one of the observa- 
tions of my Learned Friend, on the title of this publi- 
cation, may be retorted on him He has called your 
attention to the title, — “L’Ambigu, ou Vanetes atroces 
et amusantes ” How, Gentlemen, I must ask whether, 
had these been Mr. Peltier’s own invectives against 
Buonaparte, he would himself have branded them as 
(( atrocious ? ” But if they be specimens of the opinions 
and invectives of a # French faction, the title is very 
natural, and the epithets are perfectly intelligible. 
Indeed I scarce know a more appropriate title for the 
whole tragi-eomedy of the Be volution than that of 
“ atrocious and amusing varieties.” 

My Learned Friend has made some observations on 
other parts of this publication, to show the spirit 
which animates the author ; but they do not seem to 
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be very material to the question between us. It is no 
part of my case that Mr. Peltier has not spoken with 
some unpoliteness, — with some flippancy,— with more 
severity than my Learned Friend may approve, of 
factions and of administrations in France* Mr. Peltier 
cannot love the devolution, or any government that 
has grown out of it and maintains it. The Revolu- 
tionists have destroyed his family *, they have seized 
his inheritance, they have beggared, exiled, and 
proscribed himself. If he did not detest them he 
would be unworthy of living ; and he would be a 
base hypocrite if he were to conceal his sentiments. 
But I must again remind you, that this is not an In- 
formation for not sufficiently honouring the French 
Revolution, — for not showing sufficient reverence for 
the Consular government. These are no crimes 
among us. England is not yet reduced to such an ig- 
nominious dependence. Our hearts and consciences 
are not yet in the bonds of so wretched a slavery. 
This is an Information for a libel on Buonaparte, and 
if you believe the principal intention of Mr. Peltier to 
have been to republish the writings or to satirise the 
character of other individuals, you must acquit him of 
a libel on the First Consul. 

Here, Gentlemen, I think I might stop, if I had 
only to consider the defence of Mr. Peltier. I trust 
that you are already convinced of his innocence. I 
fear I have exhausted your patience, as I am sure I 
have very nearly exhausted my own strength. But 
so much seems to me to depend on your verdict, that 
I cannot forbear from laying before you some con- 
siderations of a more general native. 

Believing as I do that we are on the eve of a great 
struggle, — that this is only the first battle between 
reason and power, — that you have now m your hands, 
co mm itted to your trust, the only remains of free 
discussion in Europe, now confined to this kingdom ; 
addressing you, therefore, as the guardians of the 
ffiost important interests of mankind ; convinced that 
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the unfettered exercise of reason depends more on 
your present verdict than on any other that was ever 
delivered by a jury, I cannot conclude without bring- 
ing before you the sentiments and examples of our 
ancestors in some of those awful and perilous situa- 
tions by which Dhine Providence has m former ages 
tried the virtue of the English nation. We are fallen 
upon times m which it behoves us to strengthen our 
spirits by the contemplation of great examples of 
constancy. Let us seek for them in the annals of 
our forefathers 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth may be considered 
as the opening of the modern history of England, 
especially m its connexion with the modern system of 
Europe, which began about that time to assume the 
form that it preserved till the French Revolution. It 
was a very memorable period, the maxims of which 
ought to be engraven on the head and heart of every 
Englishman. Philip II , at the head of the greatest 
empire then m the world, w r as openly aiming at uni- 
versal domination ; and his project was so far from 
being thought chimerical by the wisest of his con- 
temporaries, that m the opinion of the great Due de 
Sully he must have been successful, “ if, by a most 
singular combination of cn cumstances, he had not at 
the same time been resisted by two such strong heads 
as those of Henry IY. and Queen Elizabeth ” To the 
most extensive and opulent dominions, the most nu- 
merous and disciplined armies, the most renowned 
captains, the greatest revenue, he added also the most 
formidable pow r er over opinion. He was the chief of 
a religious faction,, animated by the most atrocious 
fanaticism, and prepared to second his ambition by 
rebellion, anarchy, and regicide, m every Protestant 
state. Elizabeth was among the first objects of his 
hostility, iftiat wise and magnanimous Princess 
placed herself m the front of the battle for the liber- 
ties of Europe. Though she had to contend at home 
with his fanatical faction, which almost occupied Ire- 
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land, which divided Scotland, and was not of con- 
temptible strength in England, she aided the oppressed 
inhabitants of the Netherlands in their just and glo- 
rious resistance to his tyranny ; she aided Henry the 
Great, in suppressing the abominable rebellion which 
anarchical principles had excited and Spanish arms 
had supported m Prance ; and after a long reign of 
various fortune, in which she preserved her uncon- 
quered spirit through great calamities, and still greater 
dangers, she at length broke the strength of the enemy, 
and reduced his power within such limits as to be 
compatible with the safety of England, and of all 
Europe. Her only effectual ally was the spirit of her 
people : and her policy flowed from that magnanimous 
nature which in the hour of peril teaches better les- 
sons than those of cold reason. Her great heart in- 
spired her with the higher and a nobler wisdom, which 
disdained to appeal to the low and sordid passions of 
her people even for the protection of their low and 
sordid interests ; because she knew, or rather she felt, 
that these are effeminate, creeping, cowardly, short- 
sighted passions, which shrink from conflict even in 
defence of their own mean objects. In a righteous 
cause she roused those generous affections of her peo- 
ple which alone teach boldness, constancy, and fore- 
sight, and which are therefore the only safe guardians 
of the lowest as well as the highest interests of a na- 
tion. In her memorable address to her army, when 
the invasion of the kingdom was threatened by Spam, 
this woman of heroic spirit disdained to speak to them 
of their ease and their commerce, and their wealth 
and their safety. No ! She touched another chord 
she spoke of their national honour, of their dignity 
as Englishmen, of w the foul scorn that Parma or 
Spam should dare to invade the borders of her realms!” 
She breathed into them those grand slid powerful 
sentiments which exalt vulgar men into heroes,—- » 
which led them into the battle of their country armed 
with holy and irresistible enthusiasm, — which even 
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cover -with their shield all the ignoble interests that 
base calculation and cowardly selfishness tremble to 
hazard, but shrink fiom defending* A sort of pro- 
phetic instinct, — if I may so speak, — seems to have 
l-evealed to her the importance of that great instru- 
ment for rousing and guiding the minds of men, of 
the effects of which she had had no experience, — 
which, since her time, has changed the condition of 
the world, — but which few modern statesmen have 
thoroughly understood or wisely employed, — which 
is no doubt connected with many ridiculous and de- 
grading details, — which has produced, and which 
may again produce, terrible mischiefs, — but the in- 
fluence of which must after all be considered as the 
most certain effect and the most efficacious cause of 
civilisation, — and which, whether it be a blessing or 
a curse, is the most powerful engine that a politician 
can move: — I mean the press. It is a curious fact, 
that, m the year of the Armada, Queen Elizabeth 
caused to be printed the first Gazettes that ever ap- 
peared m England ; and I own, when I consider that 
this mode of rousing a national sjnrit was then abso- 
lutely unexampled, — that she could have no assurance 
of its efficacy from the precedents of former times, — I 
am disposed to regard her having recourse to it as 
one of the most sagacious experiments, — one of the 
greatest discoveries of political genius, — one of the 
most striking anticipations of future experience, that 
we find in history. I mention it to you, to justify 
the opinion that I have ventured to state, of the close 
connexion of our national spirit with our press, and 
even our periodical press. I cannot quit the reign of 
Elizabeth without laying before you the maxims of 
her policy, in the language of the greatest and wisest 
of men. Lord Bacon, in one part of his discourse on 
her reign, speaks thus of her support of Holland : — 
“ But let me rest upon the honourable and continual 
aid and relief she hath given to the distressed and 
desolate people of the Low Countries; a people re- 
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commended unto her by ancient confederacy and daily 
intercourse, by their cause so innocent, and their for- 
tune so lamentable!” — In another passage of the 
same discourse, he thus speaks of the general system 
of her foreign policy, as the protector of Europe, m 
words too remarkable to require any commentary ; — 
“Then it is her government, and her government 
alone, that hath been the sconce and fort of all Eu- 
rope, which hath lett this proud nation from overrun- 
ning all. If any state be yet free from his factions 
erected m the bowels thereof ; if there be any state 
wherein this faction is erected that is not yet fired with 
civil troubles ; if there be any state under his pro- 
tection that enjoy eth model ate liberty, upon whom 
he tyranniseth not, it is the mercy of this re- 
nowned Queen that standeth between them and then- 
misfortunes ! ” 

The next great conspirator against the rights of 
men and of nations, against the security and inde- 
pendence of all European states, against every kind 
and degree of civil and religious liberty, was Louis 
XIV. In his time the character of the English nation 
was the more remarkably displayed, because it was 
counteracted by an apostate and perfidious govern- 
ment. During great part of his reign, you know that 
the throne of England was filled by princes who de- 
serted the cause of their country and of Europe, — 
who were the accomplices and the tools of the op- 
pressor of the world, — who were even so unmanly, 
so unprincely, so base, as to have sold themselves to 
his ambition, — who were content that he should en- 
slave the Continent, if he enabled them to enslave 
Great Britain. These princes, traitors to their own 
royal dignity and to the feelings of the generous peo- 
ple whom they ruled, preferred the condition of the 
first slave of Louis XIV. to the dignity of the first 
freeman of England. Yet, even under these princes, 
the feelings of the people of this kingdom were dis- 
played on a most memorable occasion towards foreign 
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sufferers and foreign oppressors. The Kevocation of 
the Edict of Nantes threw fifty thousand French Pro- 
testants on our shores. They were received, as I 
trust the victims of tyranny ever will be in this land, 
which seems chosen by Providence to be the home of 
the exile, — the refuge of the oppressed. They were 
welcomed by a people high-spirited as well as humane, 
who did not insult them by clandestine charity, — 
who did not give alms m secret lest their charity 
should be detected by neighbouring tyrants ! No f 
they were publicly and nationally welcomed and re- 
lieved. They weie bid to raise their voice against 
their oppressor, and to proclaim their wrongs to all 
mankind. They did so. They were joined in the 
cry of just indignation by every Englishman worthy 
of the name. It was a fruitful indignation, which 
soon produced the successful resistance of all Europe 
to the common enemy. Even then, when Jeffreys 
disgraced the Bench which his Lordship* now adorns, 
no refugee was deterred by prosecution for libel from 
giving vent to his feelings, — from arraigning the op- 
pressor in the face of all Europe. 

During this ignominious period of our history, a 
war arose on the Continent, which cannot but present 
itself to the mind on such an occasion as this,— the 
only war that was ever made on the avowed ground 
of attacking a free press I speak of the invasion of 
Holland by Louis XIV. The liberties which the 
Dutch gazettes had taken in discussing his conduct 
were the sole cause of this very extraordinary and 
memorable war, which was of short duration, unpre- 
cedented in its avowed principle, and most glorious in 
its event for the liberties of mankind. That republic, 
at all times so interesting to Englishmen, — m the 
worst times of both countries our brave enemies, — 
in their best times our most faithful and valuable 
friends, — was then charged with the defence of a free 
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press against the oppressor of Europe, as a sacred 
trust for the benefit of all generations. They felt the 
sacredness of the deposit ; they felt the dignity of the 
station m which they were placed , and though de- 
serted by the un-English Government of England, 
they asserted their own ancient character, and drove 
out the great armies and great captains of the op- 
pressor with defeat and disgrace. Such was the re- 
sult of the only war hitherto avowedly undertaken to 
oppress a free country because she allowed the free 
and public exercise of reason : — and may the God of 
Justice and Liberty grant that such may ever be the 
result of wars made by tyrants against the rights of 
mankind, especially of those against that right which 
is the guardian of every other 1 

This war, Gentlemen, had the effect of raising up 
from obscurity the great Prince of Orange, afterwards 
King William III — the deliverer of Holland, the de- 
liverer of England, the deliverer of Europe, — the 
only hero who was distinguished by such a happy 
union of fortune and virtue that the objects of his 
ambition were always the same with the interests of 
humanity, — perhaps the only man who devoted the 
whole of his life exclusively to the service of mankind. 
This most illustrious benefactor of Europe, — this 
<s hero without vanity or passion,” as he has been 
justly and beautifully called by a venerable prelate*, 
who never made a step towards greatness without 
securing or advancing liberty, who had been made 
Stadtholder of Holland for the salvation of his own 
country, was soon after made King of England for 
the deliverance of ours. When the people of Great 
Britain had once more a government worthy of them, 
they returned to the feelings and principles of their 
ancestors, and resumed their former station and their 
former duties as protectors of the independence of 
nations. The people of England, delivered from a 
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government which disgraced, oppressed, and betrayed 
them, fought under William as their forefathers had 
fought under Elizabeth, and after an almost unin- 
terrupted struggle of more than twenty years, in 
which they were often abandoned by fortune, but 
never by their own constancy and magnanimity, they 
at length once more defeated those projects of guilty 
ambition, boundless aggrandisement, and universal 
domination, which had a second time threatened to 
overwhelm the whole civilised world. They rescued 
Europe horn being swallowed up in the gulf of ex- 
tensive empire, which the experience of all times 
points out as the grave of civilisation, — where men 
are driven by violent conquest and military oppres- 
sion into lethargy and slavishness of heai t, — where 
after their arts have perished with the mental vigour 
from which they spring, they are plunged by the com- 
bined power of effeminacy and ferocity into irreclaim- 
able and hopeless barbarism. Our ancestors established 
the safety of their own country by providing tor that 
of others, and rebuilt the Euiopean system upon such 
firm foundations, that nothing less than the tempest 
of the French Kevolution could have shaken it. 

This arduous struggle was suspended for a short 
time by the Peace of lij swick. The interval between 
that treaty and the War of the Succession enables us 
to judge how our ancestors acted in a very peculiar 
situation which requires maxims of policy very diffe- 
rent from those which usually govern states. The 
treaty which they had concluded was in tiuth and 
substance only a truce. The ambition and the power 
of the enemy were such as to render real peace im- 
possible *, and it was perfectly obvious that the dis- 
puted succession of the Spanish monarchy would soon 
render it no longer practicable to preserve even the 
appearance of amity. It was desirable, however, not 
to provoke the enemy by unseasonable hostility ; but 
it was still more desirable, — it was absolutely neces- 
sary, to keep up the national jealousy and indignation 
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against Mm who was soon to be tbeir open enemy. 
It might naturally have been apprehended that the 
press might have driven into premature war a prince 
who not long before had been violently exasperated 
by the press of another free country. I have looked 
over the political publications of that time with some 
care, and I can venture to say, that at no period were 
the system and projects of Louis XIV. animadverted 
on with more fieedom and boldness than during that 
interval. Our ancestors, and the heroic Prince who 
governed them, did not deem it wise policy to disarm 
the national mind for the sake of prolonging a truce : — 
they were both too proud and too wise to pay so great 
a price for so small a benefit. 

In the course of the eighteenth century, a great 
change took place in the state of political discussion 
in this country: — I speak of the multiplication of 
newspapers. I know that newspapers are not very 
popular in this place, which is, indeed, not very sur- 
prising, because they are known here only by their 
faults. Their publishers come here only to receive 
the chastisement due to their offences. With all their 
faults, I own, I cannot help feeling some respect for 
whatever is a proof of the increased curiosity and in- 
creased knowledge of mankind ; and I cannot help 
thinking, that if somewhat more indulgence and con- 
sideration were shown for the difficulties of their 
situation, it might prove one of the best correctives 
of their faults, by teaching them that self-respect 
which is the best security for liberal conduct towards 
others. But however that may be, it is very certain 
that the multiplication of these, channels of popular 
information has produced a great change in the state 
of our domestic and foreign politics. At home, it 
has, in truth, produced a gradual revolution in our 
government. By increasing the number of those who 
exercise some sort of judgment on public affairs, it 
has created a substantial democracy, infinitely more 
important than those democratical forms which have 
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been tbe subject of so much contest. So that I may 
venture to say, England has not only in its forms the 
most demoeratical government that ever existed m a 
great country, but, in substance , has the most demo- 
cratical government that ever existed m any country ; 
— if the most substantial democracy be that state m 
which the greatest number of men feel an interest 
and express an opinion upon political questions, and 
in which the greatest number of judgments and wills 
concur m influencing public measures. 

The same circumstance gave great additional im- 
portance to our discussion of continental politics. 
That discussion was no longer, as in the preceding 
century, confined to a few pamphlets, written and 
read only by men of education and rank, which 
reached the multitude very slowly and rarely In 
newspapers an almost daily appeal was made, directly 
or mdnectly, to the judgment and passions of almost 
every individual in the kingdom upon the measures 
and pnnciples not only of his own country, but of 
every state in Euiope Under such circumstances, 
the tone of these publications m speaking of foreign 
governments became a matter of importance. You 
will excuse me, therefore, if, before I conclude, I re- 
mind you of the general nature of tlieir language on 
one or two very remarkable occasions, and of the 
boldness with which they arraigned the crimes of 
powerful sovereigns, without any check from the laws 
and magistrates of their own country This toleia- 
tion, or rather this protection, was too long and uni- 
form to be accidental. I am, indeed, very much mis- 
taken if it he not founded upon a policy which this 
country cannot abandon without sacrificing her libei ty 
and endangering her national existence. 

The first remarkable instance which I shall choose to 
state of the unpunished and protected boldness of the 
English press, — of the freedom with which they 
animadveited on the policy of powerful sovereigns, is 
on the Partition of Poland in 1772, — an act not per- 
vol. in. u M 
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haps so horrible in its means, nor so deplorable m its 
immediate effects, as some other atrocious invasions 
of national independence which have followed it, hut 
the most abominable in its general tendency and ulti- 
mate consequences of any political crime recorded m 
history, because it was the first practical breach m 
the system of Europe, — the first example of atiocious 
robbery perpetrated on unoffending countries, which 
has been since so liberally followed, and which has 
broken down all the barriers of habit and principle 
that guarded defenceless states. The perpetrators of 
this atrocious crime were the most powerful sovereigns 
of the Continent, whose hostility it certainly was not 
the interest of Great Britain wantonly to incur. They 
were the most illustrious princes of their age, and 
some of them were doubtless entitled to the highest 
praise for their domestic administration, as well as for 
the brilliant qualities which distinguished their cha- 
racter. But none of these circumstances, — no dread 
of their resentment, — no admiration of their talents, 
— no consideration for their rank, — silenced the ani- 
madversion of the Enghsh press. Some of you re- 
member, — all of you know, that a loud and unanimous 
cry of reprobation and execration broke out against 
them from every part of this kingdom. It was per- 
fectly uninfluenced by any considerations of our own 
mere national interest, which might perhaps be sup- 
posed to be rather favourably affected by that partition. 
It was not, as in some other countries, the indignation 
of rival robbers, who were excluded from their share 
of the prey : it was the moral anger of disinterested 
spectators against atrocious crimes, — the gravest and 
the most dignified moral principle which the God of 
Justice has implanted m the human heart, — that one, 
the dread of which is the only restraint on the actions 
of powerful criminals, and the promulgation of which 
is the only punishment that can be inflicted on them. 
It is a restraint which ought not to be weakened : it 
: s a punishment which no good man can desire to 
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mitigate. That great dime was spoken of as it de- 
served in England. Robbery was not described by 
any courtly circumlocutions: rapine was not called 
“policy:” nor was the oppression of an innocent 
people termed a “ mediation ” in their domestic differ- 
ences. jSTo prosecutions, — no Criminal Informations 
followed the liberty and the boldness of the language 
then employed. No complaints even appear to have 
been made from abroad, — much less any insolent 
menaces against the free constitution which protected 
the English press. The people of England were too 
long known throughout Euiope for the pioudest poten- 
tate to expect to silence our pi ess by such means. 

I pass over the second partition of Poland in 1792 
(you all lemember what passed on that occasion — 
the um\ ersal abhorrence expressed by every man and 
every writer of every party, — the succours that were 
publicly preparing by Luge bodies of individuals of 
all parties for the oppressed Poles) ; I hasten to the 
final dismemberment of that unhappy kingdom, which 
seems to me the most striking example m our history 
of the habitual, principled, and deeply-looted forbear- 
ance of those who administer the law towards political 
writers We were engaged m the most extensive, 
bloody, and dangerous war that this country ever 
knew; and the parties to the dismemberment of 
Poland were our allies, and our only powerful and 
effective allies. We had every motive of pokey to 
court their friendship : every reason of state seemed 
to require that we should not permit them to be 
abused and vilified by English writers. What was 
the fact ? Did any Englishman consider himself at 
liberty, on account df temporary interests, however 
urgent, to silence those feelings of humanity and justice 
which guard the certain and permanent interests of all 
countries ? You all remember that every voice, and 
every pen, and every press in England were unceas- 
ingly employed to brand that abominable robbery. 
You remember that this was not confined to private 
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writers, but that the same abhorrence was expressed 
by every member of both Houses of Parliament who 
was not under the restraints of ministerial reserve. 
No minister dared even to blame the language of 
honest indignation which might be very inconvenient 
to his most important political projects ; and I hope I 
may venture to say, that no English assembly would 
have endured such a sacrifice of eternal justice to any 
miserable interest of an hour. Did the Law-officers 
of the Crown venture to come into a court of justice 
to complain of the boldest of the publications of that 
time ? They did not. I do not say that they felt any 
disposition to do so , — I believe that they could not 
But I do say, that if they had, — if they had spoken 
of the necessity of confining our political writers to 
cold narrative and unfeeling argument, — if they had 
informed a jury, that they did not prosecute history, 
but invective, — that if private writers be at all to 
blame great princes, it must be with moderation and 
decorum, — the sound heads and honest hearts of an 
English jury would have confounded such sophistry, 
and would have declared, by their verdict, that mode- 
ration of language is a relative term, which varies 
with thQ subject to which it is applied, — that atro- 
cious crimes are not to be related as calmly and coolly 
as indifferent or trifling events, — that if there be a 
decorum due to exalted rank and authority, there is 
also a much more sacred decorum due to virtue and to 
human nature, which would be outraged and trampled 
under foot, by speaking of guilt m a lukewarm lan- 
guage, falsely called moderate 

Soon after, Gentlemen, there followed an act, in 
comparison with which all the" deeds of rapine and 
blood perpetrated m the world are innocence itself, — 
the invasion and destruction of Switzerland, — that 
unparalleled scene of guilt and enormity, — that un- 
provoked aggression against an innocent country, 
which had been the sanctuary of peace and hberty 
for three centuries, — respected as a sort of sacred 
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territory by tlie fiercest ambition, — raised, like its 
own mountains, beyond the region of the storms which 
raged around on every side, — the only warlike people 
that never sent forth armies to disturb their neigh- 
bours, — the only government that ever accumulated 
treasures without imposing taxes, — an innocent trea- 
sure, unstained by the tears of the poor, the inviolate 
patrimony of the commonwealth, which attested the 
virtue of a long series of magistrates, but which at 
length caught the eye of the spoiler, and became the 
fatal occasion of their rum 1 Gentlemen, the destruc- 
tion of such a country, — “ its cause so innocent and 
its foitune so lamentable — made a deep impression 
on the people of England. I will ask my Learned 
Friend, if we had then been at peace with the French 
republic, "whether we must have been silent spectators 
of the foulest crimes that ever blotted tlie name of hu- 
manity ? — whether we must, like cowards and slaves, 
have repressed the compassion and indignation with 
which that hoinble scene of tyranny had filled our 
heaits? Let me suppose, Gentlemen, that Aloys 
Reding, who has displayed m our times the simplicity, 
magnanimity, and piety of ancient heioes, had, after 
his glorious struggle, honoured this kingdom by 
choosing it as his refuge, — that, after performing 
piodigies of valour at the head of his handful of heroic 
peasants on the field of Morgartcn (where his ancestor, 
the Landamman Reding, had, five hundred years before, 
defeated the first oppressors of Switzerland), he had 
selected this country to be his residence, as the chosen 
abode of liberty, as the ancient and inviolable asylum 
of the oppressed, would my Learned Friend have had 
the boldness to have said to this hero, ce that he must 
hide his tears” (the tears shed by a hero over the 
rums of his country!) “lest they might provoke the 
resentment of Reubell or Rapinat, — that he must 
smother the sorrow and the anger with which f his 
heart was loaded, — that he must breathe his murmurs 
low, lest they might he overheard by the oppressor ! ” 
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Would this have been the language of my Learned 
Friend ? I know that it would not. I know, that by 
such a supposition, I have done wrong to his honour- 
able feelings — to his honest English heart. I am sure 
that he knows as well as I do, that a nation which 
should thus receive the oppressed of other countries, 
would be preparing its own neck for the yoke. He 
knows the slavery which such a nation would deserve, 
and must speedily incur. He knows, that sympathy 
with the unmerited sufferings of others, and disin- 
terested anger against their oppiessors, are, if I may 
so speak, the masters which are appointed by Provi- 
dence to teach us fortitude m the defence of our 
own rights, — that selfishness is a dastardly principle, 
which betrays its charge and flies from its post, — 
and that those only can defend themselves with valour, 
who are animated by the moral appiobation with 
which they can survey their sentiments towards 
others, — who are ennobled in their own eyes by a 
consciousness that they are fighting for justice as well 
as interest, — a consciousness which none can feel, 
but those who have felt for the wrongs of their bre- 
thren. These are the sentiments which my Learned 
Friend would have felt. He would have told the 
hero : — <£ Your confidence is not deceived : this is 
still that England, of which the history may, perhaps, 
have contributed to fill your heart with the heroism 
of liberty. Every other country of Europe is crouch- 
ing under the bloody tyrants who destroyed your 
country : we are unchanged. We are still the same 
people which received with open arms the victims of 
the tyranny of Philip II. and Louis XIV. We shall 
not exercise a cowardly and clandestine humanity. 
Here we are not so dastardly as to rob you of your 
greatest consolation; — here, protected by a free, brave, 
and high-minded people, you may give vent to your 
indignation, — you may proclaim the crimes of your 
tyrants, — you may devote them to the execration of 
mankind. There is still one spot upon earth in which 
they are abhorred, without being dreaded!” 
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I am aware, Gentlemen, that I have already abused 
your indulgence ; but I must entreat you to bear with 
me for a short time longer, to allow me to suppose a 
case which might have occurred, m which you will 
see the horrible consequences of enfoicing rigorously 
principles of law, which I cannot contest, against po- 
litical writers. We might have been at peace with 
France during the whole of that terrible period which 
elapsed between August 1792 and 1794, which has 
been usually called the “reign of Robespierre ! ” — the 
only series of dimes, perhaps, in history, which, in 
spite of the common disposition to exaggerate extra- 
ordinary facts, has been beyond measure underrated 
in public opinion I say this, Gentlemen, after an in- 
vestigation, which I think entitles me to affirm it with 
confidence. Men’s minds were oppressed by the atro- 
city and the multitude of crimes ; their humanity and 
their indolence took refuge m scepticism from such an 
overwhelming mass of guilt : and the consequence 
was, that all these unparalleled enormities, though 
proved, not only with the fullest historical, but with 
the strictest judicial evidence, were at the time only 
half-believed, and are now scarcely half-iemembered. 
When these atrocities, — of which the greatest part 
are as little known to the public m general as the 
campaigns of Genghis Khan, but are still protected 
from the scrutiny of men by the immensity of those 
voluminous records of guilt m which they are related, 
and under the mass of which they will lie buried, till 
some historian be found with patience and courage 
enough to drag them forth into light, for the shame, 
indeed, but for the instruction of mankind, — which 
had the peculiar malignity, through the pretexts with 
which they were covered, of making the noblest ob- 
jects of human pursuit seem odious and detestable, — 
which had almost made the names of liberty, refor- 
mation, and humanity, synonymous with anarchy, 
robbery, and murder, — which thus threatened not 
only to extinguish every principle of improvement, to 
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arrest tlie progress of civilised society, and to disin- 
herit future generations of that rich, succession to be 
expected from the knowledge and wisdom of the 
present, but to destroy the civilisation of Europe 
(which never gave such a proof of its vigour and ro- 
bustness, as in being able to resist their destructive 
power), — when all these horrors were acting m the 
greatest empire of the Continent, I will ask my Learned 
Friend, if we had then been at peace with France, how 
English writers were to relate them so as to escape 
the charge of libelling a fuendly Government ? 

When Robespierre, m the debates m the National 
Convention on the mode of murdering their blame- 
less sovereign, objected to the formal and tedious 
mode of murder called a “ trial,” and proposed to put 
him immediately to death without trial, “ on the 
principles of insurrection ” — because, to doubt the 
guilt of the King would be to doubt of the inno- 
cence of the Convention, and if the King were not a 
traitor, the Convention must be rebels, — would my 
Learned Friend have had an English writer state all 
this with 44 decorum and moderation?” Would he 
have had an English writer state, that though this 
reasoning was not perfectly agreeable to our national 
laws, or perhaps to our national prejudices, yet it was 
not for him to make any observations on the judicial 
proceedings of foreign states ? When Marat, in the 
same Convention, called for two hundred .and seventy 
thousand heads, must our English writers have said, 
that the remedy did, indeed, seem to their weak judg- 
ment rather severe ; but that it was not for them to 
judge the conduct of so illustrious an assembly as the 
National Convention, or the suggestions of so enlight- 
ened a statesman as M. Marat ? When that Conven- 
tion resounded with applause at the news of several 
hundred aged priests being thrown into the Loire, 
and particularly at the exclamation of Carrier, who 
communicated the intelligence: — 44 What a revolu- 
tionary torrent is the Loire!” — when these suggestions 
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and narratives of murder, which have hitherto been 
only hinted and whispered in the most secret cabals, 
in the daikest caverns of banditti, were triumphantly 
uttered, patiently endured, and even loudly applauded 
by an assembly of seven hundred men, acting m the 
sight of all Europe, would my Learned Friend have 
wished that there had been found in England a single 
writer so base as to deliberate upon the most safe, 
decorous, and polite manner of relating all these 
things to liis countrymen ? When Carrier ordered 
five hundred children under fourteen years to be 
shot, the greatez part of whom escaped the fire from 
tlieir size, — when the pool victims ran for protection 
to the soldier e, and were bayoneted clinging round 
their knees, would my Friend — But I cannot pursue 
the strain of interrogation , it is too much ! It would 
be a violence which I cannot practise on my own 
feelings; it would be an outrage to my Fiiend; it 
would be an affront to you ; it would be an insult to 
humanity. 

No f better, — ten thousand times better, would it 
be that every press in the woild were burnt, — that 
the very use of letteis weie abolished, — that we were 
returned to the honest ignorance of the rudest times, 
than that the lesults of civilisation should be made 
subservient to the purposes of bai barism ; — than that 
literature should be employed to teach a toleration 
for cruelty, — to weaken moral hatred for guilt, — to 
deprave and brutalise the human mind I know that 
I speak my Friend's feelings as well as my own, when 
I say, God forbid that the dread of any punishment 
should ever make any Englishman an accomplice in 
so corrupting his countrymen, — a public teacher of 
depravity and barbarity ! 

Mortifying and horrible as the idea is, I must re- 
mind you, Gentlemen, that even at that time, even 
under the reign of Bobespierre, my Learned Friend, if 
he had then been Attorney-General, might have been 
compelled by some most deplorable necessity, to have 
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come into this Court to ask your verdict against the 
libellers of Barrere and Collot d’Herbois. Mr Peltier 
then employed his talents against the enemies of the 
human race, as he has uniformly and bravely done. 
I do not believe that any peace, any political consider- 
ations, any fear of punishment, would have silenced 
him. He has shown too much honour and constancy, 
and intrepidity, to be shaken by such circumstances 
as these. My Learned Friend might then have been 
compelled to have filed a Criminal Information against 
Mr. Peltier, for “ wickedly and maliciously intending 
to vilify and degrade Maximilian Robespierre, Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Public Safety of the French 
Republic ! ” He might have been reduced to the sad 
necessity of appearing before you to belie his own 
better feelings by prosecuting Mr. Peltier for pub- 
lishing those sentiments which my Friend himself 
had a thousand times felt, and a thousand times ex- 
pressed. He might have been obliged even to call for 
punishment upon Mr Peltier, for language which he 
and all mankind would for ever despise Mr. Peltier, if 
he were not to employ Then indeed, Gentlemen, we 
should have seen the last humiliation fall on England ; 
— the tribunals, the spotless and venerable tribunals 
of this free country, reduced to be the ministers of 
the vengeance of Robespierre! What could have 
rescued us from this last disgrace? — the honesty and 
courage of a jury. They would have delivered the 
judges of their country from the dire necessity of 
indicting punishment on a brave and virtuous man, 
because he spoke truth of a monster They would 
have despised the threats of a foreign tyrant as their 
ancestors braved the power of oppressors at home. 

In the court where we are now met, Cromwell 
twice sent a satirist on his tyranny to be convicted 
and punished as a libeller, and in this court, — almost 
in sight of the scaffold streaming with the blood of his 
Sovereign, — within hearing of the clash of his bayo- 
nets which drove out Parliaments with scorn and con- 
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tumely, — a jury twice rescued the intrepid satirist* 
from his fangs, and sent out with defeat and disgrace 
the Usurper’s Attorney- General from what he had the 
impudence to call his court ! Even then, Gentlemen, 
when all law and liberty were trampled under the 
feet of a military banditti, — when those great crimes 
were perpetrated in a high place and with a high hand 
against those who were the objects of public venera- 
tion, which more than any thing else upon earth 
overwhelm the minds of men, break their spirits, and 
confound their moral sentiments, obliterate the dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong in their under- 
standing, and teach the multitude to feel no longer 
any reverence for that justice which they thus see 
triumphantly dragged at the chariot wheels of a 
tyrant, — even then, when this unhappy country, tri- 
umphant indeed abroad but enslaved at home, had 
no prospect but that of a long succession of tyrants 
“wading through slaughter to a tin one,” — even 
then, I say, when all seemed lost, the unconquerable 
spirit of English liberty survived m the hearts of 
English jurors That spirit is, I trust in God, not 
extinct : and if any modern tyrant were, m the ple- 
nitude of his insolence, to hope to overawe an English 
jury, I trust and I believe tliat they would tell him : — 
“Our ancestors braved the bayonets of Cromwell ; — 
we bid defiance to yours. Contempsi Catiline gla- 
dios ; — non pertimescam tuos T ” 

What could be such a tyrant’s means of overawing 
a jury? As long as their country exists, they are 
girt round with impenetrable armour. Till the de- 
struction of their country, no danger can fall upon 
them for the performance of their duty. And I do 
trust that there is no Englishman so unworthy of life 
as to desire to outlive England But if any of us are 
condemned to the cruel punishment of surviving our 
country — if in the inscrutable counsels of Provi- 


* Lilbume. 
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dence, this favoured seat of justice and liberty, — this 
noblest work of human wisdom and virtue, be destined 
to destruction (which I shall not be charged with 
national prejudice for saying would be the most dan- 
gerous wound ever indicted on civilisation), at least, 
let us carry with us into our sad exile the consolation 
that we ourselves have not violated the rights of hos- 
pitality to exiles, — that we have not torn from the 
altar the suppliant who claimed protection as the vo- 
luntary victim of loyalty and conscience. 

G-entlemen, I now leave this unfortunate Gentleman 
in your hands. His character and his situation might 
interest your humanity : but, on his behalf, I only ask 
justice from you. I only ask a favourable construc- 
tion of what cannot be said to be more than ambi- 
guous language ; and this you will soon be told from 
the highest authority is a part of justice. 



A CHARGE, 

DELIVERED TO THE GRAND JURY 

OF THE 

ISLAND OF BOMBAY, 

ON THE 20TH JULY, 1811. 


Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, 

The present calendar is unfortunately remaikable 
for the number and enormity of crimes To what 
cause we are to impute the veiy uncommon depravity 
which has, in various forms, during the last twelve 
months, appeared before this Com t, it is difficult, and 
perhaps impossible, to determine But the length of 
this calendai may probably be, in a great measure, 
ascribed to the late commendable disuse of irregular 
punishment at the Office of Police : so that there may 
be not so much an increase of crimes as of regular 
trials. 

To fiame and maintain a system of police, war- 
ranted by law, vigorous enough for protection, and 
with sufficient legal restraints to afford a security 
against oppression, must be owned to be a matter of 
considerable difficulty in the crowded, mixed, and 
shifting population of a great Indian sea-port. It is 
no wonder, then, that there should be defects m our 
system, both in the efficacy of its regulations and in 
the legality of its principles And this may be men- 
tioned with more libeity, because these defects have 
originated long before the time of any one now m 
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authority ; and have rather, indeed, arisen from the 
operation of time and chance on human institutions, 
than from the fault of any individual. The subject 
lias of late occupied much of my attention. Govern- 
ment have been pleased to permit me to lay my 
thoughts before them, — a permission of which I shall 
in a few days avail myself ; and I hope that my dili- 
gent inquiry and long reflection may contribute some- 
what to aid their judgment m the establishment of a 
police which may be legal, vigorous, and unoppressive. 

In reviewing the administration of law in this 
place since I have presided here, two circumstances 
present themselves, which appear to deserve a pubhc 
explanation. 

The first relates to the principles adopted by the 
Court m cases of commercial insolvency. 

In India, no law compels the equal distribution of 
the goods of an insolvent merchant : we have no 
system of bankrupt laws. The consequence is too 
well known. Every mercantile failure has produced 
a disreputable scramble, m which no individual could 
be blamed ; because, if he were to forego his rights, 
they would not be sacrificed to equitable division, but 
to the claims of a competitor no better entitled than 
himself. A few have recovered all, and the rest have 
lost all. Nor was this the worst. Opulent commer- 
cial houses, either present, or well served by vigilant 
agents, almost always foresaw insolvency m such 
time as to secure themselves. But old officers, 
widows, and orphans in Europe, could know nothing 
of the decaying credit of their Indian bankers, and 
they had no agents but those bankers themselves: 
they, therefore, were the victims of every failure. The 
rich generally saved what was of little consequence 
to tiiem, and the poor almost constantly lost their 
all. These scenes have frequently been witnessed in 
various parts of India : they have formerly occurred 
here. On the death of one unfortunate gentleman, 
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since I have been here, the evil was rather dreaded 
than felt 

Soon after my arrival, I laid before the British mer- 
chants of this island a plan for the equal distribution 
of insolvent estates, of which accident then prevented 
the adoption. Since that time, the principle of the 
plan has been adopted in several cases of actual or of 
apprehended insolvency, by a conveyance of the whole 
estate to trustees, for the equal benefit of all the cre- 
ditors. Some disposition to adopt similar arrange- 
ments appears of late to manifest itself in Em ope. 
And certainly nothing can be better adapted to the 
present dark and unquiet condition of the commercial 
world. Wherever they are adopted early, they are 
likely to prevent bankruptcy. A very intelligent mer- 
chant justly observed to me, that, under such a system, 
the early disclosure of embarrassment would not be 
attended with that shame and dangei which usually 
produce concealment and final rum In all cases, 
and at every period, such ariangements would limit 
the evils of bankruptcy to the least possible amount. 
It cannot, therefore, be matter of wonder that a court 
of justice should protect such a system with all the 
weight of their opinion, and to the utmost extent of 
their legal power. 

I by no means presume to blame those creditors 
who, on the first proposal of this experiment, with- 
held their consent, and preferred the assertion of their 
legal rights. They had, I dare say, been ill-used by 
their debtors, who might personally be entitled to no 
indulgence from them. It is too much to require of 
men, that, under the influence of cruel disappoint- 
ment and very just* resentment, they should estimate 
a plan of public utility in the same manner with a 
dispassionate and disinterested spectator. But expe- 
rience and reflection will in time teach them, that in 
seeking to gratify a just resentment against a culpable 
insolvent, they, in fact, direct their hostility against 
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the unoffending and helpless part of their fellow- 
creditors 

One defect in this voluntary system of bankrupt 
laws must be owned to be considerable : it is pro- 
tected by no penalties against the fraudulent conceal- 
ment of propei ty Tlieie is no substitute for such 
penalties, but the determined and vigilant integrity 
of trustees. I have, therefore, with pleasure, seen 
that duty undertaken by European gentlemen of cha- 
racter and station. Besides the great considerations 
of justice and humanity to the creditors, I will confess 
that I am gratified by the interference of English gen- 
tlemen to prevent the fall of eminent or ancient com- 
mercial families among the natives of India. - * 

The second circumstance which I think myself now 
bound to explain, relates to the dispensation of penal 
law. 

Since my arrival here, in May, 1804, the punish- 
ment of death has not been inflicted by this Court 
Now, the population subject to our jurisdiction, either 
locally or personally, cannot be estimated at less than 
two hundred thousand persons. Whether any evil 
consequence has yet arisen from so unusual — and 
in the British dominions unexampled — a circum- 
stance as the disuse of capital punishment, for so long 
a period as seven years, among a population so consi- 
derable, is a question which you are entitled to ask, 

. “ I am peisuaded that your feelings would have entirety 
accoided with mine , convinced that, both as pxrcis and as private 
gentlemen, you will always consider yoursehes as mtiusted, in 
this remote region of the earth, with the honour of that beloved 
country, which, I trust, becomes moie dear to you, as I am suie 
it does to me, during eveiy new moment of absence , that, m your 
intercom se with each other as well as with the natives of India, 
you will keep unspotted the ancient cliaractei of the British 
nation, — lenowned m eveij age, and m no age moie than the 
present, for \alour, foi justice, foi humanity, and generosity, — 
for eveiy virtue which suppoits, as well as for eveiy talent and 
accomplishment which adorns human society.” — Charge , 2 1st 
July, 1805.— Ed. 
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and to which I have the means of affording yon a 
satisfactory answer* 

The criminal records go back to the year 1756 
From May, 1756, to May, 1763, the capital convic- 
tions amounted to one hundred and forty-one; and 
the executions were fforty -seven. The annual average 
of persons who suffered death was almost seven ; and 
the annual average of capital crimes ascertained to 
have been perpetrated was nearly twenty. From 
May, 1S04, to May, 1811, there have been one hun- 
dred and nine capital convictions. The annual aver- 
age, therefore, of capital crimes, legally proved to 
have been perpetrated during that pei iod, is between 
fifteen and sixteen. Bui mg this penod there has 
been no capital execution. But as the population of 
this island has much more than doubled during the 
last fifty years, the annual average of capital convic- 
tions during the last seven years ought to have been 
forty, m order to show the same proportion of ciirni- 
nahty with that of the first seven years. Between 1756 
and 1763, the military force was comparatively small: 
a few factories or small poi ts only depended on this 
government. Between 1804 and 1811, five hundied 
Euiopean officeis, and piobably four thousand Euro- 
pean soldiers, were scattered over extensive territories. 
Though honour and morality be powerful aids of law 
with lespect to the first class, and military discipline 
with respect to the second, yet it might have been 
expected, as experience has proved, that the more 
violent enormities would be perpetrated by the Euro- 
pean soldiery — uneducated and sometimes depraved 
as many of them must originally be, — often in a state 
of mischievous idleness, — commanding, in spite of 
all care, the means of intoxication, and corrupted by 
contempt for the feelings and rights of the natives of 
this country. If these circumstances be considered, 
it will appear that the capital crimes committed during 
the last seven years, with no capital execution, have, 
in proportion to the population, not been much more 

VOL. HI. X k 
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than a third of those committed in the first seven 
years, notwithstanding the infliction of death on forty- 
seven persons. The intermediate periods lead to the 
same results. The number of capital crimes in any 
one of these periods does not appear to be diminished 
either by the capital executions of the same period, or 
of that immediately preceding : they bear no assignable 
proportion to each other. 

In the seven years immediately preceding the last, 
which were chiefly in the presidency of my learned 
predecessor, Sir William Syer, there was a very re- 
markable diminution of capital punishments. The 
average fell from about four m each year, which was 
that of the seven years before Sir William Syer, to 
somewhat less than two m each year. Yet the capital 
convictions were diminished about one-third 

The punishment of death is principally intended 
to prevent the more violent and atrocious crimes. 
From May, 1797, there were eighteen convictions for 
murder, of which I omit two, as of a very particular 
kind. In that period there were twelve capital exe- 
cutions. From May, 1804, to May, 1811, there were 
six convictions for murder *, omitting one which was 
considered by the jury as m substance a case of man- 

“ The truth seems to be, as I observed to you on a 
former occasion, that the natives of India, though incapable of 
the crimes which anse from violent passions, are, beyond every 
other people of the eaith, addicted to those vices which proceed 
from the weakness of natural feeling, and the almost total absence 
of moral restraint This obseivation may, m a great measure, 
account for that most aggiavatcd species of child-murder which 
prevails among them They aie not actively ciuel , but they are 
utterly insensible. They have less feiociry, perhaps, than most 
other" nations , but they have still tess compassion Among 
them, theiefore, infancy has lost its natural shield. The paltiy 
temptation of getting possession of the few gold and silver orna- 
ments, with which parents in this country load ' their infants, 
seems sufficient to lead these timid and mild beings to destioy a 
child without pity, without anger, without fear, without remorse, 
with, little apprehension of punishment, and with no apparent 
shame on detection.” — Charge, 19th April, 1806. — Ed. 
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slaughter with some aggravation. The murders in 
the former period were, therefore, very nearly as 
three to one to those in the latter, in which no capital 
punishment 'was inflicted. From the number of con- 
victions, I of course exclude those cases where the 
prisoner escaped ; whether he owed his safety to de- 
fective proof of his guilt, or to a legal objection. This 
cannot affect the justness of a comparative estimate, 
because the proportion of criminals who escape on 
legal objections before courts of the same law, must, 
in any long period, be nearly the same. But if the 
two cases, — one where a foimal verdict of murder, 
with a recommendation to mercy, was intended to re- 
present an aggravated manslaughter ; and the other 
of a man who escaped by a repugnancy in the indict- 
ment, where, however, the facts were more near man- 
slaughter than murder, — be added, then the murders 
of the last seven years will be eight, while those of 
the former seven years will be sixteen. 

This small experiment has, therefore, been made 
without any diminution of the security of the lives 
and properties of men Two hundred thousand men 
have been governed for seven years without a capital 
punishment, and without any increase of crimes. If 
any experience has been acquired, it has been safely 
and innocently gained. It was, indeed, impossible 
that the trial could ever have done harm. It was 
made on no avowed principle of impunity or even 
lenity. It was m its nature gradual, subject to cau- 
tious reconsideration in every new instance, and easily 
capable of being altogether changed on the least ap- 
pearance of danger. Though the general result be 
rather remarkable, yet the usual maxims which regu- 
late judicial discretion have in a very great majority 
of cases been pursued. The instances of deviation 
from those maxims scarcely amount to a twentieth of 
the whole convictions. 

I have no doubt of the right of society to inflict 
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the punishment of death on enormous crimes, wher- 
ever an inferior punishment is not sufficient I con- 
sider it as a mere modification of the right of self- 
defence, which may as justly be exercised m deterring 
from attack, as in repelling it. I abstain from the 
discussions in which benevolent and enlightened men 
have, on more sober principles, endeavoured to show 
the wisdom of, at least, confining the punishment of 
death to the highest class of crimes, I do not even 
presume in this place to give an opinion regarding the 
attempt which has been made by one* whom I consider 
as among the wisest and most virtuous men of the 
present age, to render the letter of our penal law more 
conformable to its practice. My only object is to 
show that no evil has hitherto resulted from the exer- 
cise of judicial discretion in this Court. I speak with 
the less reserve, because the present sessions are likely 
to afford a test which will determine whether I have 
been actuated by weakness or by firmness, — by fan- 
tastic scruples and irrational feelings, or by a calm 
and steady view to what appeared to me the highest 
interests of society f 

I have been induced to make these explanations by 
the probability of this being the last time of my ad- 
dressing a grand jury from this place. His Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to approve of my return 
to Great Britain, which the state of my health has for 
some time rendered very desirable. It is therefore 
probable, though not certain, that I may begin my 
voyage before the next sessions. 

In that case, Gentlemen, I now have the honour 
to take my leave of you, with those serious thoughts 
that naturally arise at the close of every great division 
of human life, — with the most ardent and unmixed 

* Sir Samuel Komdly — Ed 

t Alluding to the impending trial of a native artillery-man fo* 
murder, who was eventually executed. — E d 
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wishes for the welfare of the community with which I 
have been for so many years connected by an honour- 
able tie, — and with thanks to you, Gentlemen, for the 
assistance which many of you have often afforded me 
in the discharge of duties, which are necessary, in- 
deed, and sacred, but which, to a single judge, m a 
recent court, and small society, are peculiarly arduous, 
invidious, and painful. 
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THE ANNEXATION OE GENOA 

TO THE 

KINGDOM OF SARDINIA. 

DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE 27TH OF 
APRIL, 1815. 


Mr. Speaker, 

I now rise, pursuant to my notice, to discharge the 
most arduous, and certainly the most painful, public 
duty which I have ever felt myself called upon to 

On the general reverses that hefell the arms of Prance m the 
spring of 1814, and the consequent withdrawal of her troops from 
Italy, Lord William Bentmck was instructed to occupy the terri- 
tories ot the republic of Genoa, “ without committing his Court or 
the Allies with respect to then ultimate disposition ” Of the 
proclamation which he issued upon the occasion of carrying these 
orders into effect, dated March 14th, Lord Castlereagh had him- 
self observed, that “an expression or two, taken separately, 
might create an impression that his views of Italian libeiation 
went to the foim of the government, as well as to the expulsion 
of the Fiench” On the success of the militaiy movement, the 
General reported that he had, “ m consequence of the unanimous 
desire of the Genoese to return to their ancient state,” pioclaiined 
the old form of government That this desire was unjustly 
thwaited, and that these expectations, fairly raised by Lord 
William Bentmck’s proclamation, had been wrongfully disap- 
pointed by the final territorial settlement of the Allies at Pans, it 
was the scope of this speech to prove For the papers referred 
to, see Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol xxx p 387., and 
for the Resolutions moved, ibid., p 932. — Ed. 
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pei form. I have to bring before the House, piobably 
for its final consideration, the case of Genoa, which, 
m various forms of proceedings and stages of pi ogress, 
has already occupied a considerable degree of our at- 
tention. All these pievious discussions of this great 
question of faith and justice, have been hitherto of 
necessity almost confined to one side. When my 
Honourable Friend * moved for papers on this subject, 
the reasoning was only on this side of the House. The 
gentlemen on the opposite side professedly abstained 
from discussion of the merits of the case, because they 
alleged that discussion was then premature, and that 
a disclosure of the documents necessary to form a right 
judgment, would at that period have been injurious to 
the public interest. In what that danger consisted, 
or how such a disclosure would have been more in- 
convenient on the 22cl of Febiuary than on the 27th 
of April, they will doubtless this day explain. I have 
m vain examined the papeis foi an explanation of it. 
It was a serious assertion, made on their Ministerial 
responsibility, and absolutely 1 equires to be satisfac- 
torily established After the return of the Noble 
Lordj* from Vienna, the discussion was again con- 
fined to one side, by the singular couise which he 
thought fit to adopt. When my Honourable Friend $ 
gave notice of a motion for all papers respecting 
those arrangements at Vienna, which had been sub- 
stantially completed, the Noble Lord did not intimate 
any intention of acceding to the motion. He suffered 
it to proceed as if it were to be adversely debated, and 
instead of granting the papers, so that they might be 
in the possession of every member a sufficient tune for 
careful perusal and' attentive consideration, he brought 
out upon us m the middle of his speech a number of 

* Mr Lambton (aftei wards Earl of Durham) had on the 22d 
of February made a motion for papers connected with the case of 
Genoa, on which occasion Sn James Mackintosh had supported 
him — Ed 

f Viscount Castlereagli. — E d. } Mr. Whitbread. — Ed 
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documents, which had been familiar to him for six 
months, but of which no private member of the House 
could have known the existence. It was impossible 
for us to discuss a great mass of papers, of which we 
had heard extracts once read in the heat and hurry 
of debate. For the moment we were silenced by this 
ingenious stratagem : the House was taken by surprise. 
They were betrayed into premature applause of that 
of which it was absolutely impossible that they should 
be competent judges. It might be thought to imply 
a very unreasonable distrust m the Noble Lord of his 
own talents, if it were not much more naturally im- 
putable to his well-grounded doubts of the justice of 
his cause. 

I have felt, Sir, great impatience to bring the question 
to a final hearing, as soon as every member possessed 
that full information m which alone I well knew that 
my strength must consist. The production of the 
papers has occasioned some delay ; but it has been 
attended also with some advantage to me, which I 
ought to confess. It has given me an opportunity of 
hearing m another place a most perspicuous and for- 
cible statement of the defence of Ministers % — a state- 
ment which, without disparagement to the talents of 
the Noble Lord, I may venture to consider as eon* 
taining the whole strength of their case. After listen- 
ing to that able statement, — after much reflection foi* 
two months, — after the most anxious examination of 
the papers before us, I feel myself compelled to adhere 
to my original opinion, and to bring before the House 
the forcible transfer of the Genoese territory to the 
foreign master whom the Genoese people most hate, — 
a transfer stipulated for by British ministers, and exe- 
cuted by Bntish troops, — as an act by which the 
pledged faith of this nation has been forfeited, the 
rules of justice have been violated, the fundamental 
principles of European policy have been shaken, and 


* By Earl Bathurst, in the House of Lords. — Ed 
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the odious claims of conquest stretched to an extent 
unwarranted by a single precedent m the good times 
of Europe. On the examination of these charges, I 
entreat gentlemen to enter with a disposition which 
becomes a solemn and judicial determination of a 
question which affects the honour of their country, 
— certainly without forgetting that justice which is 
due to the Bang’s Ministers, whose character it does 
most deeply import. 

I shall not introduce into this discussion any of the 
practical questions which have arisen out of recent 
and terrible events * They may, like other events in 
history, supply argument or illustration ; but I shall in 
substance argue the case, as if I were again speaking 
on the 22d of February, without any other change 
than a tone probably moie subdued than would have 
been natural during that short moment of secure and 
almost triumphant tranquillity 

For this transaction, and for our share m all the 
great measures of the Congress of Vienna, the Noble 
Lord has told us that he is “pre-eminently responsible.” 
I know not in what foreign school he may have learnt 
such principles or phrases, but however much his 
colleagues may have resigned their discretion to him, 
I trust that Parliament will not suffer him to relieve 
them from any part of their responsibility. I shall 
not now inquire on what principle of constitutional 
law the whole late conduct of Continental negotiations 
by the Noble Lord could be justified. A Secretary 
of State has travelled over Europe with the crown 
and sceptre of Great Britain, exercising the royal 
prerogatives without the possibility of access to the 
Crown, to give advice, and to receive commands, and 
concluding his country by irrevocable acts, without 
communication with the other responsible advisers of 
the King. I shall not now examine into the nature of 
what our ancestors would have termed an “ accroach- 


Napoleon’s letum from Elba, — Ed. 
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ment w of royal power, — an offence described indeed 
with dangerous laxity in ancient times, but, as an ex- 
ercise of supreme power in another mode than by 
the forms, and under the responsibility prescribed by 
law, undoubtedly tending to the subversion of the 
fundamental principles of the British monarchy. 

In all the preliminary discussions of this subject, 
the Noble Lord has naturally laboured to excite pre- 
judice against his opponents He has made a liberal 
use of the common-places of every Administration, 
against every Opposition , and he has assailed us 
chiefly through my Honourable Friend (Mr. Whit- 
bread) with language more acrimonious and contume- 
lious than is very consistent with his recommendations 
of decorum and moderation. He speaks of our “ foul 
calumnies ; ” though calumniators do not call out as we 
did for inquiry and for trial. He tells us “ that our 
discussions inflame nations more than they correct 
governments ; ” — a pleasant antithesis, which I have 
no doubt contains the opinion entertained of all 
popular discussion by the sovereigns and ministers 
of absolute monarchies, under whom he has lately 
studied constitutional principles. Indeed, Sir, I do 
not wonder that, on his return to this House, he should 
have been provoked into some forgetfulness of his 
usual moderation: — after long familiarity with the 
smooth and soft manners of diplomatists, it is natural 
that he should recoil from the turbulent freedom of 
a popular assembly. But let him remember, that 
to the uncourtly and fearless turbulence of this House 
Great Britain owes a greatness and power so much 
above her natural resources, and that rank among 
nations which gave him ascendancy and authority in 
the deliberations of assembled Europe * — /£ Sic fortis 
Etruria erevit*” By that plainness and roughness 
of speech which wounded the nerves of courtiers, 
this House has forced kings and ministers to respect 
public liberty at home and to obseive public faith 
abroad. He complains that this should be the first 
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place where the faith of this country is impugned : — 
I rejoice that it is. It is because the first approaches 
towards breach of faith are sure of being attacked here, 
that there is so little ground for specious attack on 
our faith in other places. It is the nature and essence 
of the House of Commons to be jealous and sus- 
picious, even to excess, of the manner m which the 
conduct of the Executive Government may affect 
that dearest of national interests — the character of 
the nation for justice and faith. What is destroyed 
by the slightest speck of corruption can never be 
sincerely regarded unless it be watched with jealous 
vigilance. 

In questions of policy, where inconvenience is the 
worst consequence of enor, and where much deference 
may be reasonably paid to superior infoimation, there 
is much room for confidence beforehand and for indul- 
gence afterwards; but confidence respecting a point 
of honour is a disregard of honour Nevei, certainly, 
was there an occasion when these principles became of 
more uigent application than during the deliberations 
of the Congress of Vienna Dispo&mg, as they did, 
of lights and interests more momentous than weie 
ever before placed at the disposal of a human assem- 
bly, is it fit that no channel should be left open by 
which they may learn the opinion of the public re- 
specting their councils, and the feelings which their 
measures have excited from Norway to Andalusia? 
Were these piinces and ministers really desirous, in 
a situation of tremendous responsibility, to bereave 
themselves of the guidance, and release their judg- 
ments from the control, -which would arise from some 
knowledge of the general sentiments of mankind-? 
Were they so infatuated by absolute power as to wish 
they might never hear the public judgments till their 
system was unalterably established, and the know- 
ledge could no longer be useful ? It seems so. There 
was only one assembly m Europe from whose free 
discussions they might have learnt the opinions of in- 
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dependent men, — only one in which the grievances of 
men and nations might have been published with any 
effect. The House of Commons was the only body 
which represented m some sort the public opinions of 
Europe ; and the discussions which might have con- 
veyed that opinion to the Sovereigns at Vienna, 
seem, from the language of the Noble Lord, to have 
been odious and alarming to them. Even in that 
case we have one consolation : — those who hate ad- 
vice most, always need it most. If our language was 
odious, it must m the very same proportion have been 
necessary ; and notwithstanding all the abuse thrown 
upon it may have been partly effectual Denial at 
least proves nothing ; — we are very sure that if we 
had prevented any evil, we should only have been the 
more abused. 

Sir, I do not regret the obloquy with which we have 
been loaded during the present session : — it is a proof 
that we are following, though with unequal steps, the 
great men who have filled the same benches before us. 
It was their lot to devote themselves to a life of toil- 
some, thankless, and often unpopular opposition, with 
no stronger allurement to ambition than a chance of a 
few months of office m half a century, and with no 
other inducement to virtue than the faint hope of limit- 
ing and mitigating evil, — always certain that the merit 
would never be acknowledged, and generally obliged 
to seek for the best proof of their services m the scur- 
rility with which they were reviled. To represent 
them as partisans of a foreign nation, for whom they 
demanded justice, was always one of the most effec- 
tual modes of exciting a vulgar prejudice against 
them. When Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox exhorted 
Great Britain to be wise in relation to America, and 
just towards Ireland, they were called Americans and 
Irishmen. But they considered it as the greatest of 
all human calamities to be unjust; — they thought it 
worse to inflict than to suffer wrong : and they rightly 
thought themselves then most really Englishmen, 
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■when they most laboured to dissuade England from 
tyranny. Afterwards, when Mr. Burke, with equal 
disinterestedness as I firmly believe, and certainly 
with sufficient zeal, supported the administration of 
Mr. Pitt, and the war against the Revolution, he did 
not restrain the freedom which belonged to his gene- 
rous character. Speaking of that very alliance on 
which all his hopes were founded, he spoke of it as I 
might speak (if I had his power of language) of the 
Congress at Vienna * — “ There can be no tie of honour 
in a society for pillage.” He was perhaps blamed for 
indecorum ; but no one ever made any other conclu- 
sion from his language, than that it proved the ardour 
of his attachment to that cause which he could not 
endure to see dishonouied. 

The Noble Lord has charged us, Sir, with a more 
than unusual interference m the functions of the mo- 
narchy and with the course of foreign negotiations. 
He has not indeed denied the right of this House to 
interfere* — he will not venture to deny “that this 
House is not only an accuser of competence to crimi- 
nate, but a council of weight and wisdom to advise.” * 
He incautiously, indeed, “ said that there was a ne- 
cessary collision between the powers of this House and 
the prerogatives of the Crown.” It would have been 
more constitutional to have said that there was a liabi- 
lity to collision, and that the deference of each for the 
other has produced mutual concession, compromise, 
and co-operation, instead of collision. It has been, in 
fact, by the exercise of the great Parliamentary func- 
tion of counsel, that in the best times of our history 
the House of Commons lias suspended the exercise of 
its extreme powers. JEtespect for its opinion has ren- 
dered the exertion of its authority needless. It is not 
true that the interposition of its advice respecting the 
conduct of negotiations, the conduct of war, or the 
terms of peace, has been more frequent of late than 


♦ Burke, A Representation to His Majesty, &c. — 
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in former times: — the contrary is the truth. From 
the earliest periods, and during the most glorious 
reigns in our history, its counsel has been proffered 
and accepted on the highest questions of peace and 
war. The interposition was necessarily even more 
frequent and more rough m these early times,— when 
the boundaries of its authority were undefined, — when 
its principal occupation was a struggle to assert and 
fortify its rights, and when it was sometimes as im- 
portant to establish the legality of a power by exer- 
cise as to exercise it well, — than m these more fortu- 
nate periods of defined and acknowledged right, when 
a mild and indirect intimation of its opinion ought to 
preclude the necessity of resorting to those awful 
powers with which it is wisely armed. But though 
these interpositions of Parliament were more frequent 
in ancient times, — partly from the necessity of assert- 
ing contested rights, — and more rare in recent periods, 
— partly from the more submissive character of the 
House, — they are wanting at no time m number 
enough to establish the grand principle of the consti- 
tution, that Parliament is the first council of the King 
in war as well as m peace. This great principle has 
been acted on by Parliament m the best times : — it 
has been reverenced by the Crown in the worst. A 
short time before the Revolution it marked a struggle 
for the establishment of liberty : — a short time after 
the Revolution it proved the secure enjoyment of 
liberty. The House of Commons did not suffer 
Charles H. to betray his honour and his country, with- 
out constitutional warning to choose a better course * : 
its first aid to William HI was by counsels relating 
to war. I When, under the influence of other feelings, 
the House rather thwarted than aided their great De- 
liverer, even the party m it most hostile to liberty 

* Commons’ Addresses, 15th of March, 1627 ; 29th of March, 
1677 , 25th ot May, 1677 , 30th of December, 1680 

f 24th of April, 1689 (advising a declaiation of wai). 
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carried the rights of Parliament as a political council 
to the utmost constitutional limit, when they censuied 
the Treaty of Partition as having been passed under 
the Great Seal during the session of Parliament, and 
“ without the advice of the same/’ During the War 
of the Succession, both Houses repeatedly counselled 
the Crown on the conduct of the warf, — on negotia- 
tion with our allies, — and even on the terms of peace 
with the enemy. But -what needs any further enume- 
rations ? Did not the vote of this House put an end 
to the American War? 

Even, Sir, if the right of Parliament to advise had 
not been as clearly established as the prerogative of 
the Crown to make war or peace, — if it had not been 
thus constantly exercised, — if the wisest and best 
men had not been the first to call it forth into action, 
we might reasonably have been moie forward than 
our ancestors to exercise this great right, because we 
contemplate a system of political negotiation, such as 
our ancestors never saw. All former Congresses were 
assemblies of the ministers of belligerent Powers to 
terminate their differences by treaty, — to define the 
rights and decide on the pretensions which had given 
rise to war, or to make compensation for the injuries 
which had been suffered m the course of it. The firm 
and secure system of Europe admitted no rapid, and 
few great changes of power and possession. A few 
fortresses m Flanders, a province on the frontiers 
of France and Germany, 'were generally the utmost 
cessions earned by the most victorious wars, and re- 
covered by the most important treaties. Those who 
have lately compared the transactions at Vienna with 
the treaty of Westphalia, — which formed the code of 
the Empire, and an era m diplomatic history, — which 
terminated the civil wars of religion, not only m 

21st of Match, 1701. 

f 27th of November, 1705, 22d of December, 1707; 3d of 
March, 1709, 18th of February, 1710. 
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Germany, but throughout Christendom, — and which 
removed all that danger with which, for more than 
a century, the power of the House of Austria had 
threatened the liberties of Europe, — will perhaps feel 
some surprise when they are reminded that, except 
secularising a few Ecclesiastical principalities, that 
renowned and memorable treaty ceded only Alsace to 
France and part of Pomerania to Sweden, — that its 
stipulations did not change the political condition of 
half a million of men, — that it affected no pretension 
to dispose of any territory but that of those who were 
parties to it, — and that not an acre of land was ceded 
without the express and formal consent of its legal 
sovereign.* Far other were the pretensions, and in- 
deed the performances, of the ministers assembled m 
congress at Vienna. They met under the modest pre- 
tence of carrying into effect the thirty-second article 
of the Treaty of Paris f • but under colour of this 
humble language, they arrogated the power of doing 
that m comparison with which the whole Treaty of 
Pans was a trivial convention, and which made the 
Treaty of Westphalia appear no more than an adjust- 
ment of parish boundaries. They claimed the absolute 
disposal of every territory which had been occupied 
by France and her vassals, from Flanders to Livonia, 
and from the Baltic to the Po. Over these, the finest 
countries in the world, inhabited by twelve millions 
of mankind, — under pretence of delivering whom 
from a conqueror they had taken up arms, — they arro- 
gated to themselves the harshest rights of conquest. 

* This is certainly true respecting Pomerania and Alsace 
•whether the Ecclesiastical principalities^ ere treated with so much 
ceremony may be more doubtful, and it would requne more le- 
search to ascertain it than can now be applied to the object 

f “ All the Powers engaged on either side m the piesent war, 
shall, within the space ot two months, send plenipotentiaries to 
Vienna for the purpose of regulating m geneial congiess the ar- 
rangements which are to complete the piovisions of the present 
treaty.” 
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It is true that of tliis vast territory they restored, or 
rather granted, a great pait to its ancient sovereigns. 
But these sovereigns were always reminded by some 
new title, 01 by the disposal of some similarly circum- 
stanced neighbouring territory, that they owed their 
restoration to the generosity, or at most to the pru- 
dence of the Congress, and that they were not entitled 
to require it fiom its justice. They came in by a new 
tenure : — they were the feudatories of the new cor- 
poration of kings erected at Vienna, exercising joint 
power in effect over all Euiope, consisting m foim of 
eight or ten princes, but m substance of three great 
military Powei s, — the spoilers of Poland, the original 
invaders of the European constitution, — sanctioned 
by the suppoit of England, and checked, however 
feebly, by France alone. On these three Powers, 
whose reverence for national independence and title 
to public confidence were so fiimly established by 
the paitition of Poland, the dictatorship of Europe 
has fallen. They agree that Germany shall have a 
federal constitution, — that Switzeiland shall govern 
herself, — that unhappy Italy shall, as they say, be 
composed of Sovereign States : — but it is all by 
grant fiom these lords paramount. Their will is the 
sole title to dominion, — the universal tenure of sove- 
reignty A single acre gi anted on such a principle 
is, m truth, the signal of a monstrous revolution m 
the system of Euiope. Is the Plouse of Commons to 
remain silent, when such a principle is applied in 
practice to a large part of the Continent, and pro- 
claimed m light over the whole ? Is it to remain 
silent when it has heard the King of Sardinia, at the 
moment when he received possession of Genoa from 
a British garrison, and when the British commander 
stated himself to have made the transfer m conse- 
quence of the decision at Vienna, proclaim to the 
Genoese, that he took possession of their territory 
44 in concurrence with the wishes of the principal 
Powers of Europe ? ” 

vol. in. y M 
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It is to this particular act of tlie Congress, Sir, that 
I now desire to call the attention of the House, not 
011 I 7 on account of its own atrocity, but because it 
seems to represent in miniature the whole system of 
that body, — to be a perfect specimen of their new 
public law, and to exemplify every principle of that 
code of partition which they are about to establish on 
the rums of that ancient system of national independ- 
ence and balanced power, which gradually raised the 
nations of Europe to the first rank of the human race 
I contend that all the parties to this violent transfer, 
and more especially the Butish government, have 
been guilty of perfidy, — have been guilty of injustice , 
and I shall also contend, that the danger of these 
violations of faith and justice is much increased, when 
they aie considered as examples of those principles 
by which the Congress of Vienna arrogate to them- 
selves the right of regulating a considerable portion 
of Europe. 

To establish the breach of faith, I must first ask, — 
What did Lord William Bentmck promise, as eom- 
mander-m-chief of His Majesty’s troops in Italy, by his 
Proclamations of the 14th of March and 26th of April, 
1814 ? The first is addressed to the people of Italy. 
It oixers them the assistance of Great Britain to rescue 
them from the iron yoke of Buonaparte. It holds out 
the example of Spam, enabled, by the aid of Great 
Britain, to rescue “ her independence,” — of the neigh- 
bouring Sicily, “which hastens to resume her ancient 
splendour among independent nations . . Holland is 
about to obtain the same object. . . Warriors of Italy, 
you aie united to vindicate your own lights, and to 
be free ? Italy, by our united^ efforts, shall become 
what she was in her most prosperous periods, and 
what Spam now is 1 ” 

Now, Sir, I do contend that all the powers of hu- 
man ingenuity cannot give two senses to this Pro- 
clamation . I defy the wit of man to explain it away. 
Whether Lord William Bentmck had the power to 
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promise is an after question . — what he did promise, 
can be no question at all. He promised the aid of 
England to obtain Italian independence He promised 
to assist the Italians m throwing off a yoke, — m es- 
caping fiom thraldom, — m establishing liberty, — m 
asserting lights, — in obtaining independence Every 
term of emancipation known in human language is 
exhausted to impress his purpose on the heart of 
Italy. I do not now inquire whethei the generous 
warmth of this language may not leqime m justice 
some understood limitation: — perhaps it may. But 
can independence mean a transfei to the yoke of the 
most hated of foreign masteis? W ere the Genoese 
invited to spill their blood, not merely for a choice of 
tj^rants, but to earn the right of wealing the chains 
of the rival and the enemy of two centuries 9 Are 
the references to Spam, to Sicily, and to Holland 
mere frauds on the Italians, — " words full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing 9 ” If not, can they mean 
less than this, — that tho«e countries of Italy which 
were independent before the war, shall be independent 
again 9 These words, therefoie, weie at least ad- 
dressed to the Genoese , — suppose them to be limited, 
as to any other Italians; — suppose the Lombards, or, 
at that time, the Neapolitans, to be tacitly excluded. 
Addressed to the Genoese, they either had no mean- 
ing, or they meant their ancient independence. 

Did the Genoese act upon these promises ? What 
did they do m consequence of that firs>t Pioclamation 
of the 14th of March, fiom Leghorn, addressed to all 
the Italians, but applicable at least to the Genoese, 
and necessanly understood by that people as compre- 
hending them 9 I admit that the promises were con- 
ditional , and to render them conclusive, it was neces- 
sary for the Genoese to fulfil the condition : — I contend 
that they did. I shall not attempt again to describe 
the march of Lord William Bentinck from Leghorn to 
Genoa, winch has already been painted by my Honour- 
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able and Learned Friend* with all the chaste beauties 
of his moral and philosophical eloquence : my duty con- 
fines me to the dry discussion of mere facts The force 
with which Lord William Bentmck left Leghorn con- 
sisted of about three thousand English, supported by a 
motley band of perhaps five thousand Sicilians, Italians, 
and Greeks, the greater part of whom had scarcely ever 
seen a shot fired. At the head of this force, he under- 
took a long march through one of the most defensible 
countries of Europe, against a city garrisoned or de- 
fended by seven thousand French veterans, and which 
it would have required twenty-five thousand men to 
invest, accoidmg to the common rules of military pru- 
dence. Now, Sir, I assert, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that such an expedition would have been an act of 
phrenzy, unless Lord William Bentinck had the fullest 
assurance of the good-will and active aid of the Genoese 
people The fact sufficiently speaks for itself I cannot 
here name the high military authority on which my as- 
sertion rests , but I defy the Bight Honourable Gentle- 
men, with all their means of commanding military 
information, to contradict me. I know they will not 
venture In the first place, then, I assume, that the 
British general would not have begun his advance 
without assurance of the friendship of the Genoese, 
and that he owes his secure and unmolested march to 
the influence of the same friendship — supplying his 
army, and deterring his enemies from attack. He 
therefore, m truth, owed his being before the walls 
of Genoa to Genoese co-operation The city of 
Genoa, which, in 1799, had been defended by Mas- 
sena for three months, fell to Lord William Bentinck 
in two days. In two days seyen thousand French 
veteians laid down their aims to three thousand 
British soldiers, encumbered rather than aided by 
the auxiliary rabble whom I have described. Does 
any man in his senses believe, that the French gar- 


* Mr Homer — Ed 
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rison could have been driven to such a surrender 
by any cause but their fear of the Genoese people 9 
I ha\e inquired, from the best military authorities 
accessible to me, what would be the smallest force 
with which the expedition might probably have been 
successful, if the population had been — I do not say 
enthusiastically, — but commonly hostile to the in- 
vaders : — I have been assured, that it could not have 
been less than twenty-live thousand men. Here, 
again, I venture to challenge contradiction. If none 
can be given, must I not conclude that the known 
friendship of the Genoese towards the British, mani- 
fested after the issue of the Pi oclamation, and in no 
part created by it, was equivalent to an auxiliary 
force of seventeen thousand men? Wei e not the 
known wishes of the people, acting on the hopes ot 
the British, and on the fears of the French, the chief 
cause of the expulsion of the French from the Genoese 
territory? Can Lord William Bentmck’s little aimy 
be considered as more than auxiliaries to the popular 
sentiment ? If a body of four thousand Genoese had 
joined Lord William, on the declared ground of his 
Proclamation, all mankind would have exclaimed that 
the condition was fulfilled, and the contract indisso- 
luble. Is it not the height of absurdity to maintain 
that a manifestation of public sentiment, which pro- 
duced as much benefit to him as four times that force, 
is not to have the same effect A ship which is m 
sight of a capture is entitled to her share of the prize, 
though she neither had nor could have fired a shot, 
upon the plain principle that apprehension of her 
approach probably contributed to produce the surren- 
der If apprehension of Genoese hostility influenced 
the French garrison, — if assurance of Genoese fuend- 
ship encouraged the British aimy, on what principle 
do you defraud the Genoese of their national inde- 
pendence, — the prize which you promised them, and 
which they thus helped to wrest from the enemy ? 

In fact, I am well informed, Sir, that there was a 
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revolt in the city, which produced the surrender, — 
that Buonaparte’s statue had been overthrown with 
every mark of indignity, — and that the French gar- 
rison was on the point of being expelled, even if the 
besiegers had not appeared. But I am not obliged to 
risk the case upon the accuracy of that information. 
Be it that the Genoese complied with Lord Wellesley’s 
wise instruction, to avoid premature revolt : I affirm 
that Lord William Bentmck’s advance is positive 
evidence of an understanding with the Genoese 
leaders ; that there would have been such evidence 
in the advance of any judicious officer, but most 
peculiarly in his, who had been for three years nego- 
tiating m Upper Italy, and was well acquainted with 
the prevalent impatience of the Fiench yoke I con- 
ceive it to be self-evident, that if the Genoese had be- 
lieved the English army to be advancing in order to 
sell them to Sardinia, they would not have favoured 
the advance. I think it demonstrable, that to their 
favourable disposition the expedition owed its success. 
And it needs no proof that they favoured the English, 
because the English promised them the restoration of 
independence The English have, therefore, broken 
faith with them: the English have defrauded them 
of solemnly -promised independence : the English have 
requited their co-operation, by forcibly subjecting 
them to the power of the most odious of foreign 
masters. On the whole, I shall close this part of 
the question with challenging all the powers of hu- 
man ingenuity to inteipret the Proclamation as any 
thing but a piomise of independence to such Italian 
nations as weie foimeily independent, and would now 
co-operate for the recovery of tlnhr rights. I leave to 
the Gentlemen on the other side the task of convincing 
the House that the conduct of the Genoese did not co- 
operate towards success, though without it success was 
impossible. 

But we have been told that Lord William Bentmck 
■was not authorised to make such a promise. It is 
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needless for me to repeat my assent to a truth so 
trivial, as that no political negotiation is naturally 
within the province of a militaiy commander, and 
that for such negotiations he must have special au- 
thority At the same time I must observe, that 
Lord William Bentmek was not solely a military 
commander, and could not be considered by the 
Italians in that light. In Sicily his political functions 
had been more important than his military command. 
From 1811 to 1814 he had, with the approbation of 
his Government, performed the highest acts of political 
authority in that island ; and lie had, during the same 
period, earned on the secret negotiations of the 
British Government with all Italians disaffected to 
France. To the Italians, then, he appeared as a 
plenipotentiary , and they had a right to expect that 
liis Government would ratify his acts and tullil Ins 
engagements In fact, his special authonty was full 
and explicit. Lord Wellesley’s Insti uctions of the 
21st of October and 27tli of Decembei, 1811, speak 
with the manly thinness winch distinguishes that 
gi eat statesman as much as his commanding character 
and splendid talent* His meaning is always pre- 
cisely expicbsed. — he leaves lnmseli no letreat horn 
his engagements m the ambiguity and perplexity ox 
an unintelligible style. The piincipal object of these 
masteily despatches is to instruct Lord William Ben- 
tinck respecting his suppoit of any eventual effoit of 
the Italian states to lescue Italy. They remind him 
of the desire of the Prince Begent to afford every 
practicable assistance to the people of Italy m any 
such effort. They convey so large a disci etion, that 
it is thought necessary to say, — “In all ariange- 
ments respecting the expulsion of the enemy, your 
Lordship will not fail to give due consideration to our 
engagements with the couits of Sicily and Sardinia.” 
Lord William Bentmek had therefore powers which 
would have extended to Naples and Piedmont, unless 
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they had been specially excepted. On the 19th of 
May, 1812, Lord Castlereagh virtually confirms the 
same extensive and confidential powers. On the 4th 
of March preceding, Lord Liverpool had, indeed, in- 
structed Lord William Bentmck to employ a part of 
his force m a diversion m favour of Lord Wellington, 
by a descent on the eastern coast of Spain. This 
diversion doubtless suspended the negotiations with 
the patriotic Italians, and precluded for a time the 
possibility of affording them aid. But so far from 
withdrawing Lord William Bentmck’s political power, 
in Italy, they expressly contemplate their revival : — 
“ This operation would leave the question respecting 
Italy open for further consideration, if circumstances 
should subsequently render the prospect there more 
inviting ” The despatches of Lord Bathurst, from 
March 1812 to December 1813, treat Lord William 
Bentmck as still m possession of those extensive 
powers originally vested m him by the despatch of 
Lord Wellesley. Every question of policy is discussed 
in these despatches, not as with a mere general, — not 
even as with a mere ambassador, but as with a confi- 
dential minister for the Italian Department The last 
despatch is that which closes with the remarkable 
sentence, which is, in my opinion, decisive of this 
whole question : — “ Provided it be clearly with the 
entire concurrence of the inhabitants, you may take 
possession of Genoa m the name of His Sardinian 
Majesty.” Now this is, in effect, tantamount to an 
instruction not to transfer Genoa to Sardinia without 
the concurrence of the inhabitants. It is a virtual 
instruction to consider the wishes of the people of 
Genoa as the rule and measure of his conduct * it is 
more — it is a declaration that he had no need of any 
instruction to re-establish Genoa, if the Genoese de- 
sired it That re-establishment was provided for by 
Ms original instructions : only the new project of 
a transfer to a foreign sovereign required new ones. 
Under his original instructions, then, thus ratified 
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by a long series of succeeding despatches from a suc- 
cession of ministers, did Lord William Bentinck issue 
the Proclamation of the 14th of March. 

Limitations there were m the original instructions : 
— Sicily and Sardinia were excepted New excep- 
tions undoubtedly arose, in the course of events, so 
plainly within the principle of the original exceptions 
as to require no specification. Every Italian province 
of a sovereign with whom Great Britain had subse- 
quently contracted an alliance was, doubtless, as much 
to be excepted out of general projects of revolt for 
Italian independence as those which had been subject 
to the Allied Sovereigns m 1811. A British minister 
needed no express instructions to comprehend that 
he was to aid no revolt against the Austrian Govern- 
ment in their former province of Lombardy. The 
change of circumstances sufficiently instructed him. 
But in what respect were circumstances changed re- 
specting Genoa ? The circumstances of Genoa were 
the same as at the time of Lord Wellesley’s instruc- 
tions The very last despatches (those of Lord 
Bathurst, of the 28th of December, 1813) had pointed 
to the Genoese territory as the scene of military ope- 
rations, without any intimation that the original pro- 
ject was not still applicable there, unless the Genoese 
nation should agree to submit to the King of Sar- 
dinia. I contend, therefore, that the original instruc- 
tion of Lord Wellesley, which authorised the promise 
of independence to every part of the Italian peninsula 
except Naples and Piedmont, was still m force, wher- 
ever it was not manifestly limited by subsequent en- 
gagements with the sovereigns of other countries, 
similar to our engagements with the sovereigns of 
Naples and Piedmont, — that no such engagement ex- 
isted respecting the Genoese authority, — and that to 
the Genoese people the instruction of Lord Wellesley 
was as applicable as on the day when that instruction 
was issued 

The Noble Lord may then talk as he pleases of 
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“ disentangling from tlie present question the question 
of Italy,” to which on a former occasion he applied a 
phraseology so singular He cannot “disentangle 
these questions : ” — they are inseparably blended. 
The Instructions of 1811 authorised the promise of 
independence to all Italians, except the people of 
Naples and Piedmont The Proclamation of the 14th 
of March, 1814, promised independence to all Italians, 
with the manifestly implied exception of those who 
had been the subjects of Powers who were now be- 
come the allies of Great Britain. A British general, 
fully authorised, promised independence to those 
Italians who, like the Genoese, had not been pre- 
viously the subjects of an ally of Butain, and by that 
promise, so authorised, his Government is inviolably 
bound. 

But these direct instructions were not all. He 
was indirectly authorised by the acts and language of 
his own Government and of the other great Powers 
of Europe. He was authorised to re-establish the 
republic of Genoa, because the British Government 
in the treaty of Amiens had refused to acknowledge 
its destruction. He was authorised to believe that 
Austria desired the re-establishment of a republic 
whose destruction that Government m 1808 had re- 
presented as a cause of war. He was surely autho- 
rised to consider that re-establishment as conformable 
to the sentiments of the Emperor Alexander, who at 
the same time had, on account of the annexation of 
Genoa to France, refused even at the request of Great 
Britain to continue his mediation between her and a 
Power capable of such an outrage on the rights of 
independent nations. Where was Lord William Ben- 
tmck to learn the latest opinions of the Allied Powers? 
If he read the celebrated Declaration of Frankfort, he 
there found an alliance announced of which the object 
Was the restoration of Europe. Did restoration mean 
destruction ? Perhaps before the 14th of March, — 
certainly before the 26th of April, — he had seen the 
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first article of the Treaty of Chaumont, concluded on 
the 1st of March, — 

“ Dum cuiae ambiguss, dum spes mcerta futun,”* — 

in which he found the object of the war declared 
by the assembled majesty of* confederated Europe to 
be “a general peace under which the rights and 
liberties of all nations may be secured” — words 
eternally honourable to their authors if they were 
to be observed — more memorable still if they were 
to be openly and perpetually violated ! Before the 
26th of April he had certainly perused these words, 
which no time will efface fiom the records of history; 
for he evidently adverts to them in the preamble of 
his Proclamation, and justly consideis them as a 
sufficient authority, if he had no other, to warrant its 
provisions. “ Considering,” says he, “ that the gene- 
ral desire of the Genoese nation seems to be, to leturn 
to their ancient government, and considering that the 
desire seems to be conformable to the principles recog- 
nised by the High Allied Powers of restoring to all 
then ancient rights and privileges ” In the work of 
my celebi ated friend, Mr Gentz, of whom I can never 
speak without regaid and admiration, On the Balance 
of Power, he would have found the incorporation of 
Genoa justly reprobated as one of the most unpun- 
cipled acts of French tyranny ; and he would have 
most reasonably believed the sentiments of the Allied 
Powers to have been spoken by that eminent person 
— now, if I am not misinformed, the Secretary of that 
Congress, on whose measures his writings are the 
most severe censure. 

But that Lord William Bentmck did believe him- 
self to have offered independence to the Genoese, — 
that he thought himself directly and indirectly autho- 
rised to make such an offer, — and that he was satisfied 
that the Genoese had by their co-operation performed. 


* iEneid lib. viu — Ed. 
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their part of the compact, are facts which rest upon 
the positive and precise testimony of Lord William 
Bentmck himself. I call upon him as the best inter- 
preter of his own language, and the most unexception- 
able witness to prove the co-operation of the Genoese. 
Let his Proclamation of the 26th of April be ex- 
amined* — it is the clearest commentary on that of 
the 14th of March. It is the most decisive testimony 
to the active aid of the Genoese people On the 26th 
of April he bestows on the people of Genoa that inde- 
pendence which he had promised to all the nations of 
Italy (with the implied exception, already often 
enough mentioned), on condition of their aiding to 
expel the oppressor. He, therefore, understood his 
own Proclamation to be such a promise of inde- 
pendence: he could not doubt but that he was au- 
thorised to make it : and he believed that the Genoese 
were entitled to claim the benefit of it by their per- 
formance of its condition 

This brings me to the consideration of this Procla- 
mation, on which I should have thought all observa- 
tion unnecessary, unless I had heard some attempts 
made by the Noble Lord to explain it away, and to 
represent it as nothing but the establishment of a 
provisional government. I call on any member of the 
House to read that Proclamation, and to say whether 
he can in common honour assent to such an interpre- 
tation The Proclamation, beyond all doubt, provides 
for two perfectly distinct objects . — the establishment 
of a provisional government till the 1st of January, 
1815, and the re-establishment of the ancient consti- 
tution of the republic, with certain reforms and modi- 
fications, from and after that period Three-fourths 
of the Proclamation have no reference whatever to a 
provisional government; — the first sentence of the 
preamble, and the third and fourth articles only, refer 
to that object* but the larger paragraph of the 
preamble, and four articles of the enacting part, relate 
to the re-establishment of the ancient constitution 
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alone. “ Tlie desire of the Genoese nation was to re- 
turn to their ancient government, under which they 
had enjoyed independence — was this relating to a 
provisional government? Did “the principles recog- 
nised by the High Allied Powers ” contemplate only 
the establishment of provisional governments? Did 
provisional governments imply “ restoring to all their 
ancient rights and privileges?” Why should the 
ancient constitution be re-established — the very con- 
stitution given by Andrew Doria when he delivered 
his country from a foreign yoke, — if nothing was 
meant but a provisional government, preparatory to 
foreign slavery? Why was the government to be 
modified according to the general wish, the public 
good, and the spirit of Dona’s constitution, if nothing 
was meant beyond a temporary administration, till the 
Allied Powers could decide on what vassal they were 
to bestow Genoa ? But I may have been at first mis- 
taken, and time may have rendered my mistake incor- 
rigible. Let every gentleman, before he votes on this 
question, calmly peruse the Pioclamation of the 26th 
of April, and determine for himself whether it admits 
of any but one construction. Does it not provide for 
a provisional government immediately, and for the es- 
tablishment of the ancient constitution hereafter . — 
the provisional government till the 1st of January, 
1815, the constitution from the 1st of January, 1815 ? 
The provisional government is in its nature tempo- 
rary, and a limit is fixed to it. The constitution of' 
the republic is permanent, and no term or limit is 
prescribed beyond which it is not to endure. It is 
not the object of the Proclamation to establish the 
ancient constitution as a provisional government. On 
the contrary, the ancient constitution is not to be es- 
tablished till the provisional government ceases to 
exist. So distinct are they, that the mode of appoint- 
ment to the supreme powers most materially differs. 
Lord William Bentinck nominates the two colleges, 
who compose the provisional government. The two 
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colleges who are afterwards to compose tire permanent 
government of tlie republic, are to be nominated 
agreeably to the ancient constitution. Can it be 
maintained that the intention was to establish two 
successive provisional governments ? For what con- 
ceivable reason ? Even m that case, why engage m 
the laborious and arduous task of reforming an an- 
cient constitution for the sake of a second provisional 
government which might not less three weeks ? And 
what constitution was more unfit for a provisional 
government, — what was more likely to indispose the 
people to all farther change, and, above all, to a 
sacrifice of their independence, than the ancient con- 
stitution of the republic, which revived all their 
feelings of national dignity, and seemed to be a pledge 
that they were once more to be Genoese ? In short, 
Sir, I am rather fearful that I shall be thought to 
have oveilabouied a point so extremely clear But 
if I have dwelt too long upon this Proclamation, and 
examined it too minutely, it is not because I think 
it difficult, but because I consider it is decisive of the 
whole question. If Lord William Bentmclc in that 
Proclamation bestowed on the people of Genoa their 
place among nations, and the government of their 
forefathers, it must have been because he deemed 
himself authorised to make that establishment by the 
repeated instructions of the British Government, and 
by the avowed principles and solemn acts of the 
Allied Powers, and because he felt bound to make it 
by his own Proclamation of the 14th of March, com- 
bined with the acts done by the Genoese nation, in 
consequence of that Proclamation. I think I have 
proved that he did so, — that he believed himself to 
have done so, and that the people of Genoa believed 
it likewise. 

Perhaps, however, if Lord William Bentmck had 
mistaken his instructions, and had acted without 
authority, he might have been disavowed, and his 
acts might have been annulled ? I doubt whether, m 
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such a case, any disavowal would have been sufficient. 
Wherever another people, m consequence of the acts 
of our agent whom they had good reason to trust, have 
done acts which they cannot recall, I do not conceive 
the possibility of a just disavowal of such an agent’s 
acts. Where one party has innocently and reasonably 
advanced too far to recede, justice cuts off the other 
also from retreat But, at all events, the disavowal, 
to be effectual, must have been prompt, clear, and 
public Where is the disavowal here? Where is 
the public notice to the Genoese, that they were 
deceived ? Did their mistake deserve no correction, 
even on the ground of compassion ? I look m vam 
through these Papers for any such act. The Noble 
Lord’s letter of the 30th of March was the first in- 
timation which Lord William Bentmck received of 
any change of system beyond Lombardy. It contains 
only a caution as to future conduct ; and it does not 
hint an intention to cancel any act done on the faith 
of the Proclamation of the 14th of March. The 
allusion to the same subject m the letter of the 3d of 
April, is liable to the very same observation, and 
being inserted at the instance of the Duke of Campo- 
chiaro, was evidently intended only to prevent the 
prevalence of such ideas of Italian liberty as were in- 
consistent with the accession then proposed to the 
territory of Naples It certainly could not have been 
supposed by Lord William Bentmck to apply to Genoa ; 
for Genoa was in his possession on the 26th, when he 
issued the Proclamation, which he nevei could have 
published if he had understood the despatch m that 
sense. 

The Noble Lord’s despatch of the 6th of May is, 
Sir, in my opinion, fatal to his argument It evidently 
betrays a feeling that acts had been done, to create m 
the Genoese a hope of independence : yet it does 
not direct these acts to be disavowed ; — it contains 
no order speedily to undeceive the people. It implies 
that a deception had been practised; and instead 
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of an attempt to repair it, there is only an injunction 
not to repeat the fault. No expressions are to be 
used which may prejudge the fate of Genoa Even 
then that fate remained doubtful. So far from dis- 
avowal, the Noble Lord proposes the ro-estabhshment 
of Genoa, though with some curtailment of territory, 
to M. Pareto, who maintained the interests of his 
country with an ability and dignity worthy of happier 
success. 

And the Treaty of Paris itself, far from a dis- 
avowal, is, on every principle of rational construction, 
a ratification and adoption of the act of Lord William 
Bentmck. The 6th article of that Treaty provides 
that “ Italy, beyond the limits of the country which is 
to revert to Austria, shall be composed of sovereign 
states.” Now, Sir, I desire to know the meaning of 
this provision. I can conceive only three possible 
constructions Either that every country shall have 
some sovereign, or, in other words, some government: 
— it will not be said that so trivial a proposition 
required a solemn stipulation. Or that there is to be 
more than one sovereign: — that was absolutely un- 
necessary : Naples, the States of the Church, and 
Tuscany, already existed. Or, thirdly, that the ancient 
sovereign states shall be re-established, except the 
country which reverts to Austria: — this, and this 
only, was an intelligible and important object of sti- 
pulation It is the most reasonable of the only three 
possible constructions of these words. The phrase 
“ sovereign states ” seems to have been preferred to 
that of “sovereigns,” because it comprehended re- 
publics as well as monarchies. Accoidmg to this 
article, thus understood, the Powers of Europe had by 
the Treaty of Paris (to speak cautiously) given new 
hopes to the Genoese that they were again to be a 
nation. 

But, according to every principle of justice, it is 
unnecessary to carry the argument so far. The act 
of an agent, if not disavowed in reasonable time, 
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becomes the act of the principal. When a pledge 
is made to a people — such as was contained m the 
Proclamations of the 14th of March and 26th of April 
— it can be recalled only by a disavowal equally 
public. 

On the policy of annexing Genoa to Piedmont, Sir, 

I have very little to say. That it was a compulsory, 
and therefore an unjust union, is, in my view of the 
subject, the circumstance which renders it most im- 
politic It seems a bad means of securing Italy 
against France, to render a considerable part of the 
garrison of the Alps so dissatisfied with their condi- 
tion, that they must consider every invader as a deli- 
verer. But even if the annexation had been just, I 
should have doubted whether it was desirable In 
former times, the House of Savoy might have been 
the guardians of the Alps . — at present to treat them 
as such, seems to be putting the keys of Italy into * 
hands too weak* to hold them Formerly, the con- 
quest of Genoa and Piedmont were two distinct ope- 
rations : — Genoa did not necessarily follow the fate of 
Turin. In the state of things created by the Con- 
gress, a French army has no need of separately acting 
against the Genoese territory : — it must fall with 
Piedmont And, what is still more strange, it is 
bound to the destinies of Piedmont by the same Con- 
gress which has wantonly stripped Piedmont of its 
natural defences. The House of Sardinia is stripped 
of great part of its ancient patiimony: — a part of 
Savoy is, for no conceivable reason, given to France. 
The French are put m possession of the approaches 
and outposts of the passes of Mont Cenis : they are 
brought a campaign pearer to Italy. At this very 
moment they have assembled an army at Chambery, 
which, unless Savoy had been wantonly thrown to 
them, they must have assembled at Lyons. You 
impose on the House of Savoy the defence of a longer 
line of Alps with one hand, and you weaken the de- 
fence of that part of the line which covers their capital 

VOL. m. z 
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with the other. But it is perfectly sufficient for me, 
in the present case, if the policy is only doubtful, 
or the interests only slight. The laxest moralists will 
not, publicly at least, deny, that more advantage is 
lost by the loss of a character for good faith than can 
be gained by a small improvement m the distribution 
of territory. Perhaps, indeed, this annexation of 
Genoa is the only instance recorded in history of 
great Powers having (to say no more) brought their 
faith and honour into question without any of the 
higher temptations of ambition, — with no better in- 
ducement than a doubtful advantage m distributing 
tenitory more conveniently, — unless, indeed, it can be 
supposed that they are allured by the pleasures of a 
triumph over the ancient principles of justice, and of 
a parade of the new maxims of convenience which are 
to regulate Europe in their stead. 

I have hitherto argued this case as if the immo- 
rality of the annexation had arisen solely from the 
pledge made to the Genoese nation. I have argued it 
as if the Proclamation of Lord William Bentinck had 
been addressed to a French province, on which there 
could be no obligation to confer independence, if 
there were no promise to do so. For the sake of 
distinctness, I have hitherto kept out of view that 
important circumstance, which would, as I contend, 
without any promise, have of itself rendered a com- 
pulsory annexation unjust Anterior to all promise, 
independent of all pledged faith, I conceive that Great 
Britain could not morally treat the Genoese territory 
as a mere conquest, which she might hold as a pro- 
vince, or cede to another power, at her pleasure. In 
the year 1797, when Genoa wa§ conquered by France 
(then at war with England), under pretence of being 
revolutionised, the Genoese republic was at peace 
with Great Britain; and consequently, m the lan- 
guage of the law of nations, they were “friendly 
states.” Neither the substantial conquest m 1797, nor 
the formal union of 1805, had ever been recognised by 
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this kingdom. When the British commander, there- 
fore, entered the Genoese territory in 1814, he entered 
the territory of a friend in the possession of an enemy. 
Supposing him, by his own unaided force, to have 
conquered it from the enemy, can it be inferred that 
he conquered it from the Genoese people ? He had 
rights of conquest against the French : — but what right 
of conquest would accrue from their expulsion, against 
the Genoese? How could we be at war with the 
Genoese ? — not as with the ancient republic of Genoa, 
which fell when in a state of amity with us, — not as 
subjects of France, because we had never legally and 
formally acknowledged their subjection to that Power. 
There could be no right of conquest against them, 
because there was neither the state of war, nor the 
right of war. Perhaps the Powers of the Continent, 
which had either expressly or tacitly recognised the 
annexation of Genoa m their treaties with France, 
might consistently treat the Genoese people as mere 
French subjects, and consequently the Genoese terri- 
tory as a French province, conquered from the French 
government, which as regarded them had become the 
sovereign of Genoa. But England stood in no such 
position: — m her eye the republic of Genoa still of 
right subsisted. She had done no act which implied 
the legal destruction of a commonwealth, with which 
she had had no war, nor cause of war. Genoa ought 
to have been regarded by England as a friendly state, 
oppressed for a time by the common enemy, and en- 
titled to reassume the exercise of her sovereign rights 
as soon as that enemy was driven from her territory by 
a friendly force. Voluntary, much more cheerful, 
union, — zealous co-operation, — even long submission, 
— might have altered the state of belligerent rights . 
— none of these are here pretended. In such a case, I 
contend, that, according to the law of nations, anterior 
to all, promises, and independent of all pledged faith, 
the republic of Genoa was restored to the exercise of 
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her sovereignty, which, in our eyes, she had never 
lost, by the expulsion of the French from her soil. 

These, Sir, are no reasonings of mine : I read them 
in the most accredited works on public law, delivered 
long before any events of our time were in contem- 
plation, and yet as applicable to this transaction, as if 
they had been contrived for it. Vattel, in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth chapters of his third book, has 
stated fully and clearly those principles respecting the 
application of the jus posthmmn to the case of states, 
which he had taken from his eminent predecessors, or 
rather which they and he had discovered to be agree- 
able to the plainest dictates of reason, and which they 
have transcribed from the usage of civilised nations. 
I shall not trouble the House with the passages , 

* “ When a nation, a people, a state, has been entnely subju- 
gated, whether a revolution can give it the light of Postliminium ? 
To which we answer, that if the conquered state has not assented 
to the new subjection, if it did not yield vohmtanly, if it only 
ceased to resist from inability, if the conqucior has not yet 
sheathed the swoid to wield the sceptic of a pacific soveieign, — 
such a state is only conqueied and oppiessod, and when the aims 
of an ally delivci it, leturns without doubt to its hist state Its 
ally cannot become its conqueroi he is a deliverer, who can ha\e 
a right only to compensation foi his sei vices ” “ If the 

last conqueroi, not being an ally of the state, claims a right to re- 
tain it undei his authority as the prize of victory, he puts himself 
m the place of the conqueror, and becomes the enemy of the op- 
messed state That state may legitimately resist him, and avail 
herself of a favouiable occasion to recovei hei liberty A state 
unjustly oppiessed ought to be le-established m hei rights by the 
conqueror who delivers her from the oppiessor ” Whoevei care- 
fully consideis the above passage will obseive, that it is intended 
to be applicable to two very distinct cases , — that of deliverance 
by an ally, wheie the duty of restoiation is strict and precise, — 
and that of deliverance by a state unafned, but not hostile, wheie 
m the opinion of the writer the re-establishment of the oppressed 
nation is at least the moial duty of the conqueror, though arising 
only fiom our common humanity, and fiom the amicable lelation 
which subsists between all men and all communities, till dissolved 
by wiongful oppiession It is to the latter case that the stiong 
language in the second part of the above quotation is applied 
It seems very difficult, and it has not lutherto been attempted, to 
resist the application to the case of Genoa. 
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unless I see some attempt to reconcile them with the 
annexation of Genoa. I venture to predict no such 
attempts will be hazarded. It is not my disposition to 
overrate the authority of this class of writers, or to 
consider authority in any case as a substitute for 
reason. But these eminent writers were at least ne- 
cessarily impartial. Their weight, as bearing testi- 
mony to general sentiment and civilised usage, receives 
a new accession from every statesman who appeals to 
their writings, and from every year in which no con- 
trary practice is established or hostile principles 
avowed. Their works are thus attested by successive 
generations to be records of the customs of the best 
times, and depositories of the delibeiate and per- 
manent judgments of the more enlightened part of 
mankind Add to this, that their authority is usually 
invoked by the feeble, and despised by those who are 
strong enough to need no aid from moral sentiment, 
and to bid defiance to justice. I have never heard 
their principles questioned, but by those whose fla- 
gitious policy they had by anticipation condemned. 

Here, Sir, let me for a moment lower the claims of 
my argument, and abandon some part of the ground 
which I think it practicable to maintain. If I were 
to admit that the pledge here is not so strong, nor the 
duty of re-establishing a rescued friend so imperious 
as I have represented, still it must be admitted to me, 
that it was a promise, though perhaps not unequivocal, 
to perform that which was moral and right, whether 
within the sphere of strict duty or not. Either the 
doubtful promise, or the imperfect duty, might singly 
have been insufficient ; but, combined, they recipro- 
cally strengthen each other. The slightest promise to 
do what was before a duty, becomes as binding as 
much stronger words to do an indifferent act : — strong 
assurances that a man will do what it is right for him 
to do are not required. A slight declaration to such 
an effect is believed by those to whom it is addressed, 
and therefore obligatory on those by whom it is 
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uttered. Was it not natural and reasonable for the 
people of Genoa to believe, on the slenderest pledges, 
that such a country as England, with which they had 
never had a difference, would avail herself of a victory, 
due at least m part to their friendly sentiments, in 
order to restore them to that independence of which 
they had been robbed by her enemy and theirs,— by 
the general oppressor of Europe. 

I shall not presume to define on invariable princi- 
ples the limits of the right of conquest. It is founded, 
like every right of war, on a regard to security, — the 
object of all just war. The modes in which national 
safety may be provided for, — by reparation for insult, 
— by compensation for injury, — by cessions and by in- 
demnifications, — vary m such important respects, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of various cases, that it 
is perhaps impossible to limit them by an universal 
principle. In the case of Norway*, I did not pretend 
to argue the question upon grounds so high as those 
which were taken by some writers on public law. These 
writers, who for two centuries have been quoted as 
authorities m all the controversies of Europe, with 
the moderate and pacific Grotius at their head, have 
all concurred in treating it as a fundamental princi- 
ple, that a defeated sovereign may indeed cede part 
of his dominions to the conqueror, but that he thereby 
only abdicates his own sovereignty over the ceded 
dominion, — that the consent of the people is necessary 
to make them morally subject to the authority of the 
conqueror. Without renouncing this limitation of 
the rights of conquest, founded on principles so gene- 
rous, and so agreeable to the dignity of human nature, 
I was content to argue the cession of Norway, — as I 
am content to argue the cession of Genoa, — on lower 
and humbler, but perhaps safer grounds. Let me 
waive the odious term “ rights,” — let me waive the 

* On Mr Charles Wynn’s motion (May 12th, 1814) condemna- 
tory of its forced annexation to Sweden. — Ed. 
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necessity of any consent of a people, express or im- 
plied, to legitimate the cession of their territory : at 
least this will not be denied, — that to unite a people by 
force to a nation against whom they entertain a strong 
antipathy, is the most probable means of rendering the 
community unhappy, — of making the people discon- 
tented, and the sovereign tyrannical. But there can be 
no right in any governor, whether he derives his power 
from conquest, or from any other source, to make the 
governed unhappy: — all the rights of all governors 
exist only to make the governed happy. It may be 
disputed among some, whether the rights of govern- 
ment be from the people ; but no man can doubt that 
they are for the people. Such a forcible union is an 
immoral and cruel exercise of the conqueror’s power ; 
and as soon as that concession is made, it is not worth 
while to discuss whether it be within his right, — in 
other words, whether he be forbidden by any law to 
make it. 

But if every cession of a territory against the 
deliberate and manifest sense of its inhabitants be 
a harsh and reprehensible abuse of conquest, it is 
most of all culpable, — it becomes altogether atro- 
cious and inhuman, where the antipathy was not the 
feeling of the moment, or the prejudice of the day, 
but a profound sentiment of hereditary repugnance 
and aversion, which has descended from generation to 
generation, — has mingled with every part of thought 
and action, — and has become part of patriotism itself. 
Such is the repugnance of the Genoese to a union with 
Piedmont : and such is commonly the peculiar horror 
which high-minded nations feel of the yoke of their im- 
mediate neighbours The feelings of Norway towards 
Sweden, — of Portugal towards Spain, — and informer 
and less happy times of Scotland towards England, — 
are a few out of innumerable examples. There is no- 
thing either unreasonable or unnatural in this state of 
national feelings. With neighbours there are most 
occasions of quarrel ; with them there have been most 
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wars 5 from them there has been most suffering : — of 
them there is most fear. The resentment of wrongs, 
and the remembrance of victory, strengthen our re- 
pugnance to those who are most usually our enemies. 
It is not from illiberal prejudice, but from the consti- 
tution of human nature, that an Englishman animates 
his patriotic affections, and supports his national pride, 
by now looking back on victories over Frenchmen, — 
on Crecy and Agmcourt, on Blenheim and Minden, — 
as our posterity will one day look back on Salamanca 
and Vittoria. The defensive principle ought to be 
the strongest where the danger is likely most frequently 
to arise. What, then, will the House decide concern- 
ing the morality of compelling Genoa to submit to 
the yoke of Piedmont, — a state which the Genoese 
have constantly dreaded and hated, and against which 
their hatred was sharpened by continual apprehensions 
for their independence 9 Whatever construction may 
be attempted of Lord William Bentmck’s Proclama- 
tions, — whatever sophistry may be used successfully, to 
persuade you that Genoa was disposable as a con- 
quered territory, will you affirm that the disposal of 
it to Piedmont was a just and humane exercise of 
your power as a conqueror ? 

It is for this reason, among others, that I detest and 
execrate the modern doctrine of roundmg territory, 
and following natural boundaries, and melting down 
small states into masses, and substituting lines of de- 
fence, and right and left flanks, instead of justice and 
the law of nations, and ancient possession and national 
feeling, — the system of Louis XIV. and Napoleon, of 
the spoilers of Poland, and of the spoilers of Norway 
and Genoa, — the system which the Noble Lord, when 
newly arrived from the Congress, and deeply imbued 
with its doctrines, in the course of his ample and ela- 
borate invective against the memory and principles of 
ancient Europe, defined in two phrases so characteris- 
tic of his reverence for the rights of nations, and his 
tenderness for their feelings, that they ought not easily 
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to be forgotten, when he told ns, speaking of this very 
antipathy of Genoa to Piedmont, “ that great questions 
are not to be influenced by popular impressions,” and 
44 that a people may be happy without independence.” 
The principal feature of this new system is the incor- 
poration of neighbouring, and therefore hostile com- 
munities. The system of justice reverenced the union 
of men who had long been members of the same com- 
monwealth, because they had all the attachments and 
antipathies which grow out of that fellowship: — the 
system of rapine tears asunder those whom nature has 
joined, and compels those to unite whom the contests 
of ages have rendered irreconcilable. 

And if all this had been less evident, would no ag- 
gravation of this act have arisen from the peculiar 
nature of the general war of Europe against France? 
It was a war m which not only the Italians, but every 
people in Europe, were called by their sovereigns to 
rise for the recovery of tlieir independence. It was a 
revolt of the people against Napoleon. It owed its 
success to the spirit of popular insurrection. The 
principle of a war for the restoration of independence, 
was a pledge that each people was to be restored to its 
ancient territory The nations of Europe accepted 
the pledge, and shook off the French yoke. But was 
it for a change of Masters ? Was it that three Foreign 
Ministers ax Pans might dispose of the Genoese ten 1- 
tory ? — was it for this that the youth of Europe had 
risen m arms from Moscow to the Rhine ? 

Ergo pan voto gessisti bella ju\entus ? 

Tu quoque pi o dommis et Pompeiana fuisti 

Non Romana mantis ! * 

The people of Europe were, it seems, roused to war, 
not to overthrow tyranny, but to shift it into new 
hands, not to re-establish the independence and 
restore the ancient- institutions of nations, but to 
strengthen the right flank of one great military power, 

* Pharsalia, lib. ix. — Ed 
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and to cover the left flank of another. This, at least, 
was not the war for the success of which I offered my 
most ardent prayers. I prayed for the deliverance of 
Europe, not for its transfer to other lords, — for the 
restoration of Europe, by which all men must have un- 
derstood at least the re-establishment of that ancient 
system, and of those wise pnneiples, under which it 
had become great and prosperous. I expected the 
re-establishment of every people in those territories, 
of which the sovereignty had been lost by recent 
usurpation, — of every people who had been an ancient 
member of the family of Europe, — of every people 
who had preserved the spirit and feelings which con- 
stitute a nation, — and, above all, of every people who 
had lost their territory or their independence under 
the tyranny which the Allies had taken up arms to 
overthrow. I expected a reverence foi ancient boun- 
daries, — a respect for ancient institutions, — certainly 
without excluding a prudent regard to the new inter- 
ests and opinions which had taken so deep a root that 
they could not be torn up without incurring the guilt 
and the mischief of the most violent innovation. 

The very same reasons, indeed, both of morality 
and policy (since I must comply so far with vulgar 
usage as to distinguish what cannot be separated) 
bound the Allied Sovereigns to respect the ancient 
institutions, and to regard the new opinions and in- 
terests of nations. The art of all government, not 
tyrannical, whatever may be its form, is to conduct 
mankind by their feelings. It is immoral to disregard 
the feelings of the governed, because it renders them 
miserable It is, and it ought to be, dangerous to 
disregard these feelings, because bold and intelligent 
men will always consider it as a mere question of pru- 
dence, whether they ought to obey governments which 
counteract the only purpose for which they all exist. 
The feelings of men are most generally wounded by 
any violence to those ancient institutions under which 
these feelings have been formed, the national character 
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has been moulded, and to which all the habits and ex- 
pectations of life are -adapted. It was well said by 
Mr. Fox, that as ancient institutions have been sanc- 
tioned by a far greater concurrence of human judg- 
ments than modern laws can be, they are, upon demo- 
cratic principles, more respectable. But new opinions 
and new interests, and a new arrangement of society, 
which has given rise to other habits and hopes, also 
excite the strongest feelings, which in proportion to 
their force and extent, claim the regard of all moral 
policy. 

As it was doubtless the policy of the Allies to con- 
sider the claims of ancient possession as sacred, as far 
as the irrevocable changes of the political system 
would allow, the considerate part of mankind did, I 
believe, hope that they would hail the long-continued 
and recently-lost sovereignty of a territory as gene- 
rally an inviolable right, and that, as they could not 
be supposed wanting m zeal for restoring the sove- 
reignty of ancient reigning families, so they would 
guard that re-establishment, and render it respectable 
m the eyes of the world, by the impartiality with 
which they re-established also those ancient and legi- 
timate governments of a republican form, which had 
fallen m the general slavery of nations. We remem- 
bered that republics and monarchies were alike called 
to join in the war against the French Ke volution, not 
for forms of government, but for the existence of 
social order. We hoped that Austria — to select a 
striking example — would not pollute her title to her 
ancient dominion of Lombardy, by blending it with 
the faithless and lawless seizure of Yemce. So little 
republican territory was to be restored, that the act of 
justice was to be performed, and the character of im- 
partiality gained, at little expense ; — even if such ex- 
pense be measured by the meanest calculations of the 
most vulgar politics. Other vacant territory remained 
at the disposal of the Congress to satisfy the demands 
of policy. The sovereignty of the Ecclesiastical ter- 
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ritories might be fairly considered as lapsed: no 
reigning family could have any interest in it; — no 
people could be attached to such a rule of nomination 
to supreme power. And in fact, these Principalities 
had lost all pride of independence and all conscious- 
ness of national existence. Several other territories 
of Europe had been reduced to a like condition. 
Ceded, perhaps, at first questionably, they had been 
transferred so often from master to master, — they had 
been so long m a state of provincial degradation, that 
no violence could be offered to their feelings by any 
new transfer or partition. They were, as it were, a 
sort of splinters thrown off from nations m the shocks 
of warfare during two centuries ; and they lay like 
stakes on the board, to be played for at the terrible 
game which had detached them, and to satisfy the ex- 
changes and cessions by which it is usually closed. 

Perhaps the existence of such detached members is 
necessary in the European system ; but they are in 
themselves great evils. They are amputated and life- 
less members, which, as soon as they lose the vital 
principle of national spirit, no longer contribute aught 
to the vigour and safety of the whole living system. 
From them is to be expected no struggle against in- 
vasion, — no resistance to the designs of ambition, — - 
no defence of their country, individuals, but no 
longer a nation, they are the ready prey of every can- 
didate for universal monarchy, who soon compels their 
passive inhabitants to fight for his ambition, as they 
would not fight against it, and to employ m enslaving 
other nations, that courage which they had no noble 
interest to exert m defence of their own. Why should 
I seek examples of this truth informer times? What 
opened Europe to the first inroads of the French 
armies ? — not, I will venture to say, the mere small- 
ness of the neighbouring states ; for if every one of 
them had displayed as much national spirit m 1794, 
as the smallest states of Switzerland did m 1798, no 
French army could ever have left the territory of 
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France, — but the unbappy course of events, which 
had deprived Flanders, and the Electorates, and Lom- 
bardy, of all national spirit. Extinguished as this 
spirit was by the form of government m some of these 
countries, and crushed by a foreign yoke in others, — 
without the pride of liberty, which bestows the highest 
national spirit on the smallest nations, or the pride of 
power, which sometimes supplies its place in mighty 
empires, or the consciousness of self-dependence, with- 
out which there is no nationality, — they first became 
the prey of France, and afterwards supplied the arms 
with which she almost conquered the world. To 
enlarge this dead part of Europe, — to enrich it by the 
accession of countries renowned for their public feel- 
ings, — to throw Genoa into the same grave with 
Poland, with Venice, with Finland, and with Norway, 
— is not the policy of those who would be the pre- 
servers or restorers of the European commonwealth. 

It is not the principle of the Balance of Power, but 
one precisely opposite The system of preserving 
some equilibrium of power, — of preventing any state 
from becoming too great for her neighbours, is a 
system purely defensive, and directed towards the 
object of universal preservation. It is a system which 
provides for the security of all states by balancing the 
force and opposing the interests of great ones. The 
independence of nations is the end, the balance of 
power is only the means To destroy independent 
nations, m order to strengthen the balance of power, 
is a most extravagant sacrifice of the end to the means. 
This inversion of all the principles of the ancient and 
beautiful system of Europe, is the fundamental maxim 
of what the Noble Lord, enriching our language with 
foreign phrases as well as doctrines, calls “ a reparti- 
tion of power.” In the new system, small states are 
annihilated by a combination of great ones : — m the 
old, small states were secured by the mutual jealousy 
of the great. 

The Noble Lord very consistently treats the re- 
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establishment of small states as an absurdity. This 
single tenet betrays the school m which he has studied. 
Undoubtedly, small communities are an absurdity, or 
rather their permanent existence is an impossibility, 
on his new system. They could have had no existence 
in the continual conquests of Asia ; — they were soon 
destroyed amidst the turbulence of the Grecian con- 
federacy: — they must be sacrificed on the system 
of rapme established at Vienna. Nations powerful 
enough to defend themselves, may subsist securely in 
most tolerable conditions of society: but states too 
small to be safe by their own strength, can exist only 
where they are guarded by the equilibrium of force, 
and the vigilance which watches over its preservation. 
When the Noble Lord represents small states as in- 
capable of self-defence, he m truth avows that he is 
returned in triumph from the destruction of that 
system of the Balance of Power, of which indeed great 
empires were the guardians, but of which the perfect 
action was indicated by the security of feebler com- 
monwealths. Under this system, no great violation 
of national independence had occurred from the first 
civilisation of the European states till the partition of 
Poland. The safety of the feeblest states, under the 
authority of justice, was so gieat, that there seemed 
little exaggeration m calling such a society the “ com- 
monwealth ” of Europe. Principles, which stood m 
the stead of laws and magistrates, provided for the 
security of defenceless communities, as perfectly as 
the safety of the humblest individual is maintained in 
a well-ordered commonwealth. Europe can no longer 
be called a commonwealth, when her members have 
no safety but m their strength. 

In truth, the Balancing system is itself only a 
secondary guard of national independence The para- 
mount principle — the moving power, without which 
all such machinery would be perfectly inert, is national 
spirit. The love of country, the attachment to laws 
and government, and even to soil and scenery, the 
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feelings of national glory in arms and arts, the remem- 
brances of common triumph and common suffering, 
with the mitigated but not obliterated recollection of 
common enmity, and the jealousy of dangerous neigh- 
bours, — all are instruments employed by nature to 
draw more closely the bands of affection that bind us 
to our country and to each other. This is the only 
principle by which sovereigns can, in the hour of 
danger, rouse the mmds of their subjects : — without 
it the policy of the Balancing system would be im- 
potent. 

The Congress of Vienna seems, indeed, to have 
adopted every part of the French system, except that 
they have transferred the dictatorship of Europe from 
an individual to a triumvirate. One of the grand and 
parent errors of the French Revolution was the fatal 
opinion that it was possible for human skill to make a 
government. It was an error too generally prevalent, 
not to be excusable. The American Revolution had 
given it a fallacious semblance of support , though no 
event in history more clearly showed its falsehood. 
The system of laws, and the frame of society m North 
America, remained after the Revolution, and remain 
to this day, fundamentally the same as they ever were. 
The change in America, like the change in 1688, was 
made in defence of legal right, not in pursuit of poli- 
tical improvement , and it was limited by the necessity 
of self-defence which produced it. The whole internal 
order remained, which had always been essentially 
republican. The somewhat slender tie which loosely 
joined these republics to a monarchy, was easily and 
without violence divided. But the error of the French 
Revolutionists was, m 1789, the error of Europe. From 
that error we have been long reclaimed by fatal ex- 
perience. We know, or rather we have seen and felt, 
that a government is not, like a machine or a building, 
the work of man ; that it is the work of nature, like 
the nobler productions of the vegetable and animal 
world, which man may improve, and damage, and even 
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destroy, but which he cannot create. We have long 
learned to despise the ignorance or the hypocrisy of 
those who speak of giving a free constitution to a 
people, and to exclaim with a great living poet — 

44 A gift of that which never can be given 
By all the blended powers of earth and heaven 

We have, perhaps, — as usual, — gone too near to 
the opposite error, and we do not make sufficient 
allowances for those dieadful cases — though we must 
not call them desperate, — where, in long enslaved 
countries, we must either humbly and cautiously la- 
bour to lay some foundations from which the fabric 
of liberty may slowly rise, or acquiesce m the doom of 
perpetual bondage. 

But though we no longer dream of making govern- 
ments, the confederacy of kings seem to feel no doubt 
of their own power to make nations Yet the only 
reason why it is impossible to make a government is, 
because it is impossible to make a nation. A govern- 
ment cannot be made, because its whole spirit and 
principles arise from the character of the nation 
There would be no difficulty m framing a government, 
if the habits of a people could be changed by a law- 
giver ; — if he could obliterate their recollections, 
transfer their attachment and reverence, extinguish 
their animosities, and correct those sentiments which, 
being at variance with his opinions of public interest, 
he calls prejudices. [Now, this is precisely the power 
which our statesmen at Vienna have arrogated to them- 
selves. They not only form nations, but they compose 
them of elements apparently the most irreconcilable. 
They made one nation out of [Norway and Sweden : 
they tried to make another out of Prussia and Saxony. 
They have, in the present case, forced together Pied- 
mont and Genoa to form a nation which is to guard 
the avenues of Italy, and to be one of the main securi- 
ties of Europe against universal monarchy. 

It was not the pretension of the ancient system to 
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form states, — to divide territory according to specu- 
lations of military convenience, — and to unite and 
dissolve nations better than the course of events had 
done before. It was owned to be still more difficult 
to give a new constitution to Europe, than to form a 
new constitution for a single state. The great states- 
men of former times did not speak of their measures 
as the Noble Lord did about the incorporation of 
Belgium with Holland (against which I say nothing), 
“ as a great improvement in the system of Europe.’’ 
That is the language only of those who revolutionise 
that system by a partition like that of Poland, by the 
establishment of the Federation of the Rhine at Pans, 
or by the creation of new states at Vienna. The 
ancient principle was to preserve all those states which 
had been founded by time and nature, — which were 
animated by national spirit, and distinguished by the 
diversity of character which gave scope to every 
variety of talent and virtue, — whose character had 
been often preserved, and whose nationality had been 
even created, by those very irregularities of frontier 
and inequalities of strength, of which a shallow policy 
complains ; — to preserve all those states, down to the 
smallest, first, by their own national spirit, and, 
secondly, by that mutual jealousy which made every 
great power the opponent of the dangerous ambition 
of every other. Its object was to preserve nations, 
as living bodies produced by the hand of nature, — 
not to form artificial dead machines, called “ states,” 
by the words and parchment of a diplomatic act. 
Under this ancient system, which secured the weak 
by the jealousy of the strong, provision was made 
alike for the permanency of civil institutions, the sta- 
bility of governments, the progressive reformation 
of laws and constitutions, — for combining the general 
quiet with the highest activity and energy of the 
human mind, — for uniting the benefits both of rival- 
ship and of friendship between nations, — for culti- 
vating the moral sentiments of men, by the noble 
VOL. III. A A 
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spectacle of tlie long triumph of justice m the security 
of the defenceless, — and, finally, for maintaining uni- 
form civilisation by the struggle as well as union of 
all the moral and intellectual combinations which com- 
pose that vast and various mass. It effected these 
noble purposes, not merely by securing Europe against 
one master, but by securing her against any union or 
conspiracy of sovereignty, which, as long as it lasts, 
is in no respect better than the domination of an indi- 
vidual. The object of the new system is to crush the 
weak by the combination of the strong, — to subject 
Europe, in the first place, to an oligarchy of sove- 
reigns, and ultimately to swallow it up m the gulf of 
universal monarchy, m which civilisation has always 
perished, with freedom of thought, with controlled 
power, with national character and spirit, with pa- 
triotism and emulation, — in a word, with all its 
characteristic attributes, — and with all its guardian 
principles. 

I am content, Sir, that these observations should 
be thought wholly unreasonable by those new masters 
of civil wisdom, who tell us that the whole policy of 
Europe consists in strengthening the right flank of 
Prussia and the left flank of Austria, — who see in 
that wise and venerable system, long the boast and 
the safeguard of Europe, only the millions of souls to 
be given to one Power, or the thousands of square 
miles to be given to another, — who consider the fron- 
tier of a river as a better protection for a country than 
the love of its inhabitants, — and who provide for the 
safety of their states by wounding the pride and mor- 
tifying the patriotic affection of a people, m order to 
fortify a line of military posts. <* To such statesmen I 
will apply the words of the great philosophical orator, 
who so long vainly laboured to inculcate wisdom in this 
House : — “ All this, I know well enough, will sound 
wild and chimerical to the profane herd of those vulgar 
and mechanical politicians who have no place among 
us ; a sort of people who think that nothing exists 
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but what is gross and material ; and who, therefore, 
far from being qualified to be directors of the great 
movement of empire, are not fit to turn a wheel in 
the machine. But to men truly initiated and rightly 
taught, these ruling and master principles, which, in 
the opinion of such men as I have mentioned, have no 
substantial existence, are m truth every thing, and 
all m all 99 This great man, in the latter part of his 
life, and when his opinions were less popular, was 
often justly celebrated for that spirit of philosophical 
prophecy which enabled him early to discern in their 
causes all the misfortunes which the leaders of the 
French Revolution weie to bring on the world by 
their erroneous principles of reformation, — “ quod 
ille pene solus Romanorum ammo vidit, mgenio corn- 
plexus est, eloquentia lllummavit : ” but it has not 
been remembered, that his foresight was nqt limited 
to one party or to one source of evil. In one of his 
immortal wntmgs *, — of which he has somewhat con- 
cealed the durable instruction by the temporary title, 
— he clearly enough points out the first scene of par- 
tition and rapine — the indemnifications granted out 
of the spoils of Germany m 1802 : — “I see, indeed, a 
fund from whence equivalents will be proposed. It 
opens another Iliad of woes to Europe 99 

The policy of a conqueror is to demolish, to erect on 
new foundations, to bestow new names on authority, 
and to render every power around him as new as his 
own. The policy of a restorer is to re-establish, to 
strengthen, cautiously to improve, and to seem to 
recognise and confirm even that which necessity com- 
pels him to establish anew. But, in our times, the 
policy of the avowed “conqueror has been adopted by 
the pretended restorers. The most minute particulars 
of the system of Napoleon are revived in the acts of 
those who overthrew his power. Even English officers, 
when they are compelled to carry such orders into 


* Second Lettei on a Regicide Peace — Ed. 
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execution, become infected by the spirit of the system 
of which they are doomed to be the ministers. I 
cannot read without pain and shame the language of 
Sir John Dalrymple’s Despatch, — language which I 
lament as inconsistent with the feelings of a British 
officer, and with the natural prejudices of a Scotch 
gentleman. I wish that he had not adopted the very 
technical language of Jacobin conquest, — “ the down- 
fall of the anstociacy,” and “the irritation of the 
priests.” I do not think it very decent to talk with 
levity of the destruction of a sovereignty exercised 
for six centuries by one of the most ancient and illus- 
trious bodies of nobility m Europe. 

Italy is, perhaps, of all civilised countries, that 
which affords the most signal example of the debasing 
power of provincial dependence, and of a foreign yoke 
With independence, and with national spirit, they 
have lost, if not talent, at least the moral and digni- 
fied use of talent, which constitutes its only worth. 
Italy alone seemed to derive some hope of independ- 
ence from those convulsions which had destroyed that 
of other nations. The restoration of Europe annihi- 
lated the hopes of Italy: — the emancipation of other 
countries announced her bondage. Stern necessity 
compelled us to suffer the re-establishment of foreign 
masters m the greater part of that renowned and hu- 
miliated country But as to Genoa, our hands were 
unfettered , we were at liberty to be just, or, if you 
will, to be generous. We had in our hands the destiny 
of the last of that great body of republics which united 
the ancient and the modern world, — the children and 
heirs of Roman civilisation, who spread commerce, and 
with it refinement, liberty, and Humanity over Western 
Europe, and whose history has lately been rescued 
from oblivion, and disclosed to our times, by the 
greatest of living historians.* I hope I shall not be 
thought fanciful when I say that Genoa, whose 
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greatness was founded on naval power, and which, in 
the earliest ages, gave the almost solitary example of 
a commercial gentry, — Genoa, the remnant of Italian 
liberty, and the only remaining hope of Italian inde- 
pendence, had peculiar claims — to say no more — on 
the generosity of the British nation. How have these 
claims been satisfied? She has been sacrificed to a 
frivolous, a doubtful, perhaps an imaginary, specula- 
tion of convenience. The most odious of foreign yokes 
has been imposed upon her by a free state, — by a 
people whom she never injured, — after she had been 
mocked by the re-appearance of her ancient govern- 
ment, and by all the ensigns and badges of her past 
glory. And after all this, she has been told to be 
grateful for the interest which the Government of 
England has taken m her fate. By this confiscation 
of the only Italian territory which was at the disposal 
of justice, the doors of hope have been barred on 
Italy for ever. No English geneial can ever again 
deceive Italians 

Will the House decide that all this is right ? — That 
is the question which you have now to decide To 
vote with me, it is not necessary to adopt my opinions 
in their full extent All who think that the national 
faith has been brought into question, — all who think 
that there has been an unprecedented extension, or an 
ungenerous exercise of the rights of conquest, — are, I 
humbly conceive, bound to express their disapproba- 
tion by their votes. We are on the eve of a new war, — 
perhaps only the first of a long series, — m which there 
must be conquests and cessions, and there may be 
hard and doubtful exertions of rights m their best 
state sufficiently odious: — I call upon the House to 
interpose their counsel for the future m the form of 
an opinion regarding the past. I hope that I do not 
yield to any illusive feelings of national vanity, when 
I say that this House is qualified to speak the senti- 
ments of mankind, and to convey them with authonty 
to cabinets and thrones. Single among representative 
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assemblies, this House is now in the seventh century 
of its recorded existence. It appeared with the first 
dawn of legal government. It exercised the highest 
powers under the most glorious princes. It survived 
the change of a religion, and the extinction of a no- 
bility, — the fall of Royal Houses, and an age of civil 
war. Depressed for a moment by the tyrannical power 
which is the usual growth of civil confusions, it re- 
vived with the first glimpse of tranquillity, — gathered 
strength from the intrepidity of religious reformation, 
— grew with the knowledge, and flourished with the 
progressive wealth of the people After having ex- 
perienced the excesses of the spirit of liberty during 
the Civil War, and of the spirit of loyalty at the Re- 
storation, it was at length finally established at the 
glorious era of the Revolution; and although since 
that immortal event it has experienced little change 
m its formal constitution, and perhaps no accession 
of legal power, it has gradually cast its roots deep 
and wide, blending itself with every branch of the 
government, and every institution of society, and has, 
at length, become the grandest example ever seen 
among men of a solid and durable representation of 
the people of a mighty empire. 



SPEECH 

ON MOVING- FOE A COMMITTEE TO INQUIRE 

INTO 

THE STATE OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 

DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, ON THE 
2d MARCH, 1819. 


Mr. Speaker, 

I now rise, in pursuance of tlie notice which I gave, 
to bring before the House a motion for the appointment 
of a Select Committee 44 to consider of so much of the 
Criminal Laws as relates to Capital Punishment m 
Felonies, and to report their observations and opinions 
thereon to the House.” And I should have immediately 
proceeded to explain the grounds and objects of such 
a motion, which is almost verbatim the same as a reso- 
lution entered on the Journals in the year 1770, when 
authority was delegated to a committee for the same 
purpose, — I should have proceeded, I say, to state at 
once why I think such an inquiry necessary, had it not 
been for some concessions made by the Noble Lordf 

This speech maiks an epoch m the progress of the reforma- 
tion of the Criminal Law, inasmuch as the motion with which it 
concluded, though opposed by Lord Castlereagh, with all the foice 
of the Government, under cover of a professed enlaigement of its 
pnnciple, was earned by a majority of nineteen m a House of 
two hundred and seventy-five members. — Ed. 
f Yiscount Castlereagh. — Ed 
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last night, which tend much to narrow the grounds of 
difference between us, and to simplify the question 
before the House. If I considered the only subject of 
discussion to be that which exists between the Noble 
Lord and myself, it would be reduced to this narrow 
compass; — namely, whether the Noble Lord’s pro- 
posal or mine be the more convenient for the conduct 
of the same inquiry, but as every member in this 
House is a party to the question, I must make an 
observation or two on the Noble Lord’s statements. 

If I understood him rightly, he confesses that the 
growth of crime, and the state of the Criminal Law in 
this country, call for investigation, and proposes that 
these subjects shall be investigated by a Select Com- 
mittee, — this I also admit to be the most expedient 
course. He expressly asserts also his disposition to 
make the inquiry as extensive as I wish it to be As 
far, therefore, as he is concerned, I am relieved from 
the necessity of proving that an inquiry is necessary, 
that the appointment of a Select Committee is the 
proper course of proceeding m it, and that such 
inquiry ought to be extensive. I am thus brought to 
the narrower question, Whether the committee of the 
Noble Lord, or that which I propose, be the more 
convenient instrument for conducting an inquiry into 
the special subject to which my motion refers? I 
shall endeavour briefly to show, that the mode of 
proceeding proposed by him, although embracing 
another and very fit subject of inquiry, must be con- 
sidered as precluding an inquiry into that part of the 
Criminal Law which forms the subject of my motion, 
for two reasons. 

In the first place, Sir, it is physically impossible ; 
and, having stated that, I may perhaps dispense with 
the necessity of adding more. We have heard from 
an Honourable Friend of mine , whose authority is 
the highest that can be resorted to on this subject, that 

The Honouiable Henry Giey Bennet. — Ed. 
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an inquiry into tlie state of two or three gaols occupied 
a committee during a whole session. My Honourable 
Friend % a magistrate of the city, has stated that an 
inquiry into the state of the prisons of the Metropolis, 
occupied during a whole session the assiduous com- 
mitttee over which he presided. When, therefore, the 
Noble Lord refers to one co m m i ttee not only the state 
of the Criminal Law, but that of the gaols, of trans- 
portation, and of that little adjunct the hulks, he refers 
to it an inquiry which it can never conduct to an end ; 
— hepioposes, as my Honourable Friend f has said, to 
institute an investigation which must outlive a Parlia- 
ment. The Noble Lord has in fact acknowledged, by 
his proposed subdivision, that it would be impossible 
for one committee to inquire into all the subjects 
which he would refer to it And this impossibility 
he would evade by an unconstitutional violation of 
the usages of the House , as you, Sir, with the autho- 
rity due to your opinions, have declared the propo- 
sition for subdividing a committee to be I, on the 
other hand, m accordance with ancient usage, piopose 
that the House shall itself nominate these separate 
committees. 

My second objection is, Sir, that the Noble Lord’s 
notice, and the order made by the House yesterday 
upon it, do not embrace the purpose which I have m 
view. To prove this, I might content myself with a 
reference to the very words of the instruction under 
which his proposed committee is to proceed It is 
directed “ to inquire into the state and description of 
gaols, and other places of confinement, and into the 
best method of providing for the leformation, as well 
as for the safe custody and punishment of offenders.” 
Now, what is the plain meaning of those expressions ? 
Are they not the same offenders, whose punish- 
ment as well as whose reformation and safe custody 
is contemplated ? And does not the instruction thus 
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directly exclude the subject of Capital Punish-* 
ment ? The matter is too plain to be insisted on ; but 
must not the meaning, m any fair and liberal con- 
struction, be taken to be, that the committee is to con- 
sider the reformation and safe custody of those of- 
fenders of whom imprisonment forms the whole or the 
greatest part of the punishment ? It would be absurd 
to suppose that the question of Capital Punishment 
should be made an inferior branch of the secondary 
question of imprisonments, and that the great subject 
of Criminal Law should skulk into the committee 
under the cover of one vague and equivocal word. 
On these grounds, Sir, I have a right to say that 
there is no comparison as to the convenience or the 
efficacy of the two modes of proceeding. 

Let us now see whether my proposition casts a 
greater censure on the existing laws than his Every 
motion for inquiry assumes that inquiry is necessary, 
— that some evil exists, which may be remedied The 
motion of the Noble Lord assumes thus much : mine 
assumes no more ; it casts no reflection on the law, or 
on the magistrates by whom it is administered. 

With respect to the question whether Secondary 
Punishments should be inquired into before we dis- 
pose of the Primary, I have to say, that in proposing 
the present investigation I have not been guided by 
my own feelings, nor have I trusted entirely to my 
own judgment. My steps have been directed and 
assured by former examples. 

The first of these is the notable one in 1750, when, 
in consequence of the alarm created by the increase of 
some species of crimes, a committee was appointed 
“ to examine into and consider the state of the laws 
relating to felonies, and to report to the House their 
opinion as to the defects of those laws, and as to the 
propriety of amending or repealing them.” What 
does the Noble Lord say to this large reference, — this 
ample delegation, — this attack on the laws of our 
ancestors ? Was it made in bad times, by men of no 
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note, and of indifferent principles? I will mention 
tlie persons of whom the committee was composed . — - 
they were, Mr. Pelham, then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; Mr. Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham; Mr. George 
Grenville, afterwards Lord Grenville , Mr. Lyttleton, 
and Mr. Charles Townsend, afterwards Secretaries of 
State ; and Sir Dudley Ryder, the Attorney- General, 
afterwards Chief- Justice of England. Those great 
lawyers and statesmen will, at least, not be accused of 
having been rash theorists, or, according to the new 
word. “ ultra-philosophers.” But it will be thought 
remarkable that those great men, who were, in libe- 
rality, as superior to some statesmen of the present 
day, as m practical wisdom they were not inferior to 
them, found two sessions necessary for the inquiry 
into which they had entered. The first resolution to 
which those eminent and enlightened individuals 
agreed, was, “ that it was reasonable to exchange the 
punishment of death for some other adequate punish- 
ment.” Such a resolution is a little more general and 
extensive than that which I shall ventuie to propose; 
— such a resolution, however, did that committee, 
vested with the powers which I have already de- 
scribed, recommend to the adoption of the House. 
One circumstance, not necessarily connected with my 
present motion, I will take the liberty of mentioning : 
— to that committee the credit is due of having first 
denounced the Poor-laws as the nursery of crime. 
In this country pauperism and crime have always ad- 
vanced in parallel lines, and with equal steps That 
committee imputed much evil to the divisions among 
parishes on account of the maintenance of the poor. 
That committee, too, composed of practical men, as it 
was, made a statement which some practical states- 
men of the present day will no doubt condemn as too 
large : — namely, “ that the increase of crime was in a 
great measure to be attributed to the neglect of the 
education of the children of the poor.” A bill was 
brought in, founded on the resolutions of the com- 
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mittee, and passed this House. It was, however, ne- 
gatived in the House of Lords, although not opposed 
by any of the great names of that day, —by any of the 
luminaries of that House. Lord Haidwicke, for in- 
stance, did not oppose a bill, the principal object of 
which was the substitution of hard labour and impri- 
sonment for the punishment of death. 

In 1770, another alarm, occasioned by the increase 
of a certain species of crime, led to the appointment, 
on the 27th of November in that year, of another 
committee of the same land, of which Sir Charles 
Saville, Sir William Meredith, Mr. Fox, Mr Serjeant 
Glynn, Sir Charles Bunbury, and others, were mem- 
bers. To that committee the reference was nearly the 
same as that which I am now proposing ; though mine 
be the more contracted one That committee was 
occupied for two years with the branch of the general 
inquiry which the Noble Lord proposes to add to the 
already excessive labours of an existing committee 
In the second session they brought their leport to 
maturity , and, on that report, a bill was introduced 
for the repeal of eight or ten statutes, which bill passed 
the House of Commons without opposition. I do not 
mean to enter into the minute history of that bill, 
which was thrown out m the House of Lords. It met 
with no hostility from the great ornaments of the 
House of Lords of that day, Lord Camden and Lord 
Mansfield ; but it was necessarily opposed by others 
whom I will not name, and whose names will be un- 
known to posterity. 

Sir, it is upon these precedents that I have formed, 
and that I bring forward my motion. I have shown 
that the step I proposed to t^ke accords with the 
usage of Parliament m the best of times, but that if 
we follow the plan recommended by the Noble Lord, 
we cannot effect the purpose which we have m view 
without evading or violating the usage of Parliament. 
Accepting, therefore, his concession, that a committee 
ought to be appointed for this investigation, here I 
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might take my stand, and challenge him to drive me 
from this ground, which, with all his talents, he 
would find some difficulty m doing But I feel that 
there is a great difference between our respective 
situations ; and that, although he last night contented 
himself with stating the evils which exist, without 
adverting to the other essential part of my proposal 
for a Parliamentary inquiry, — namely, the probability 
of a remedy, — I must take a different course. Al- 
though I cannot say that I agree with my Honourable 
Friend, who says that a Select Committee is not the 
proper mode of investigating this subject, yet I 
agree with him that there are two things necessary to 
justify an investigation, whether by a committee, qt 
in any other manner : — the first is, the existence of an 
evil , the second is, the probability of a remedy. Far, 
therefore, fiom treating the sacred fabric reared by 
our ancestors more lightly, I approach it more re- 
verently than does the Noble Lord. I should not 
have daied, merely on account of the number of 
offences, to institute an inquiry into the state of the 
Criminal Law, unless, while I saw the defects, I had 
also within view, not the certainty of a remedy (for 
that would be too much to assert), but some strong 
probability, that the law may be rendered more effi- 
cient, and a check be given to that which has alarmed 
all good men, — the increase of crime. While I do 
what I think it was the bounden duty of the Noble 
Lord to have done, I trust I shall not be told that I 
am a rash speculator, — that I am holding out impu- 
nity to criminals, or foreshadowing what he is pleased 
to call “ a golden age for crime.” Sir Dudley Ryder, 
at the head of the* criminal jurisprudence of the 
country, and Serjeant Glynn, the Recorder of Lon- 
don, — an office that unhappily has the most extensive 
experience of the administration of Criminal Law in 
the world, — both believed a remedy to the evil in 
question to be practicable, and recommended it as 
necessary ; and under any general reprobation which 
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the Noble Lord may apply to such men, I shall not be 
ashamed to be included. 

I must now, Sir, mention what my object is not, in 
order to obviate the misapprehensions of over-zealous 
supporters, and the misrepresentations of desperate 
opponents. I do not propose to form a new criminal 
code. Altogether to abolish a system of law, ad- 
mirable m its principle, interwoven with the habits of 
the English people, and under which they have long 
and happily lived, is a proposition very remote from 
my notions of legislation, and would be too extravagant 
and ridiculous to be for a moment listened to. Neither 
is it my intention to propose the abolition of the 
punishment of death. I hold the right of inflicting 
that punishment to be a part of the rights of self- 
defence, with which society_as well as individuals are 
endowed. I hold it to be, like all other punishments, 
an evil when unnecessary, but, like any other evil 
employed to remedy a greater evil, capable of becoming 
a good. Nor do I wish to take away the right of 
pardon from the Crown. On the contrary, my object 
is, to restore to the Crown the practical use of that 
right, of which the usage of modern times has nearly- 
deprived it. 

The declaration may appear singular, but I do not 
aim at realising any universal principle. My object 
is, to bring the letter of the law more near to its 
practice, — to make the execution of the law form the 
rule, and the remission of its penalties the exception. 
Although I do not expect that a system of law can 
be so graduated, that it can be applied to every case 
without the intervention of a discretionary power, I 
hope to see an effect produced cn the vicious, by the 
steady manner in which the law shall be enforced. 
The mam part of the reform which I should propose 
would be, to transfer to the statute book the improve- 
ments which the wisdom of modern times has intro- 
duced into the practice of the law. But I must add, 
that even in the case of some of that practice with 
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■which the feelings of good men are not in unison, I 
should propose such a reform as would correct that 
anomaly. It is one of the greatest evils which can 
befall a country when the Criminal Law and the vir- 
tuous feehng of the community are in hostility to each 
other. They cannot be long at variance without 
injury to one, — perhaps to both. One of my objects 
is to approximate them; — to make good men the 
anxious supporters of the Criminal Law, and to restore, 
if it has been injured, that zealous attachment to the 
law in general, which, even in the most tempestuous 
times of our history, has distinguished the people of 
England among the nations of the world. 

Having made these few general remarks, I will 
now, Sir, enter into a few illustrative details. It is 
not my intention to follow the Noble Lord in his 
inquiry into the causes of the increase of crimes. I 
think that his statement last night was m the main 
just and candid. I agree with him, that it is con- 
solatory to remark, that the cumes in which so rapid 
an increase has been observable, are not those of the 
blackest dye, or of the most ferocious character ; that 
they are not those which would the most deeply stain 
and dishonour the ancient moral character of English- 
men ; that they are crimes against property alone, and 
are to be viewed as the result of the distresses, rather 
than of the depravity of the community. I also firmly 
believe, that some of the causes of increased crime are 
temporary. But the Noble Lord and I, while we agree 
in this proposition, are thus whimsically situated: — 
he does not think that some of these causes are tem- 
porary which I conceive to be so ; while, on the other 
hand, he sets down some as temporary, which I believe 
to be permanent. As to the increase of forgery, for 
example (which I mention only by way of illustration), 
I had hoped that when cash payments should be re- 
stored, that crime would be diminished. But the 
Noble Lord has taken pains to dissipate that delusion, 
by asserting that the withdrawal of such a mass of* 
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paper from circulation would be attended with no such 
beneficial consequences. According to him, the pro- 
gress of the country in manufactures and wealth, is 
one of the principal causes of crime But is our pro- 
gress in manufactures and wealth to be arrested? 
Does the Noble Lord imagine, that there exists a per- 
manent and augmenting cause of crime, — at once in- 
creasing with our prosperity, and undermining it 
through its effects on the morals of the people ? Ac- 
cording to him, the increase of great cities would form 
another cause of crime. This cause, at least, cannot 
dimmish, for great cities are the natural consequences 
of manufacturing and commercial greatness. In speak- 
ing, however, of the population of London, he has 
fallen into an error. Although London is positively 
larger now than it was m 1700, it is relatively smaller : 
— although it has since that time become the greatest 
commercial city m Europe, — the capital of an empire 
whose colonies extend over every quarter of the 
world, — London is not so populous now, with refer- 
ence to the population of the whole kingdom, as it 
was in^the reign of William III. 

It is principally to those causes of crime, which 
arise out of errors m policy or legislation, that I wish 
to draw the attention of Parliament. Among other 
subjects, it may be a question whether the laws for 
the protection of the property called “game,” have 
not created a clandestine traffic highly injurious to the 
morals of the labouring classes. I am happy to find 
that that subject is to be taken up by my Honourable 
Friend the Member for Hertfordshire *, who will draw 
to it the attention which every proposition of his 
deserves. A smuggling traffic of another species, 
although attended with nearly the same effects, has 
been fostered by some of the existing laws relating 
to the revenue. I would propose no diminution of 
revenue, for unfortunately we can spare none: but 
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there are some taxes which produce no revenue, and 
which were never intended to produce any, but which 
are, nevertheless, very detrimental. The cumbrous 
system of drawbacks, and protecting duties, is only a 
bounty on smuggling. Poachers and smugglers are 
the two bodies from which malefactors are principally 
recruited. The state which does not seek to remedy 
these diseases, is guilty of its own destruction. 

Another subject I must mention : for, viewing it 
as I do, it would be unpardonable to omit it. On ex- 
amining the summary of crimes which has been laid on 
the table, it appears that it was m 1808 that the great 
increase of crime took place. The number of crimes 
since that time has never fallen below the number of 
that year ; although subsequent years have varied 
among one another. But it is extremely remarkable, 
and is, indeed, a most serious and alarming fact, that 
the year 1808 was precisely the period when the great 
issues of the Bank of England began. As it lias been 
observed m the “ Letter to the Bight Honourable 
Member for the University of Oxford,” * a work which 
has been already mentioned m this House (the author f 
of which, although he has concealed his name, cannot 
conceal his talents, and Ins singular union of ancient 
learning with modern science), it was at that time 
that pauperism and poor rates increased. Pauperism 
and crime, as I have before said, go hand in hand. 
Both were propelled by the immense issues of Bank 
paper in 1808. By those issues the value of the one- 
pound note was reduced to fourteen shillings. Every 
labourer, by he knew not what mysterious power, — 
by causes which he could not discover or comprehend, 
i — found his wages diminished at least m the propor- 
tion of a third. Ho enemy had ravaged the country ; 
no inclement season had blasted the produce of the 
soil ; but his comforts were curtailed, and his enjoy- 

* The Bight Honourable Bobert Peel — Ed 
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ments destroyed by the operation of the paper system, 
— which was to him like the workings of a malignant 
fiend, that could he traced only in their effects. Can 
any one doubt that this diminution of the income of 
so many individuals, from the highest to the lowest 
classes of society, was one of the chief sources of the 
increase of crime ? 

There is one other secondary cause of crime, which 
I hope we have at length seriously determined to re* 
move ; — I mean the state of our prisons. They never 
were fitted for reformation by a wise system of dis- 
cipline : but that is now become an inferior subject of 
complaint. Since the number of criminals have out- 
grown the size of our prisons, comparatively small 
offenders have been trained in them to the contempla- 
tion of atrocious crime. Happily this terrible source of 
evil is more than any other within our reach. Prison 
discipline may fail in reforming offenders: but it is 
our own fault if it further corrupts them. 

But the main ground which I take is this, — that the 
Criminal Law is not so efficacious as it might be, if 
temperate and prudent alterations m it were made. 
It is well known that there are two hundred capital 
felonies on the statute book; but it may not be so 
familiar to the House, that by the Returns for London 
and Middlesex, it appears that from 1749 to 1819, a 
term of seventy years, there are only twenty-five 
sorts of felonies for which any individuals have been 
executed. So that there are a hundred and seventy- 
five capital felonies respecting which the punishment 
ordained by various statutes has not been inflicted. 
In the thirteen years since 1805, it appears that there 
are only thirty descriptions of felonies on which there 
have been any capital convictions throughout England 
and Wales. So that there are a hundred and seventy 
felonies created by law, on which not one capital con- 
viction has taken place. This rapidly increasing dis- 
cordance between the letter and the practice of the 
Criminal Law, arose in the best times of our history, 
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and, in my opinion, out of one of its most glorious and 
happy events. As I take it, the most important con- 
sequence of the Revolution of 1688 , was the establish- 
ment in this country of a Parliamentary government. 
That event, however, has been attended by one in- 
convenience — the unhappy facility afforded to legis- 
lation. Every Member of Parliament has had it m 
his power to indulge his whims and caprices on that 
subject; and if he could not do any thing else, he 
could create a capital felony ! The anecdotes which 
I have heard of this shameful and injurious facility, I 
am almost ashamed to repeat. Mr. Burke once told 
me, that on a certain occasion, when he was leaving 
the House, one of the messengers called him back, and 
on his saying that he was going on urgent business, 
replied, “ Oh ! it will not keep you a single moment, 
it is only a felony without benefit of clergy!” He 
also assured me, that although, as may be imagined, 
from his political career, he was not often entitled to 
ask favour from the ministry of the day, he was per- 
suaded that his interest was at any time good enough 
to obtain their assent to the creation of a felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. This facility of granting an in- 
crease of the severity of the law to every proposer, 
with the most impartial disregard of political con- 
siderations, — this unfortunate facility, arose at a time 
when the humane feelings of the country were only 
yet ripening amidst the diffusion of knowledge. Hence 
originated the final separation between the letter and 
the practice of the law ; for both the government and 
the nation revolted from the execution of laws which 
were regarded, not as the results of calm deliberation 
or consummate wisdofti, but rather as the fruit of a 
series of perverse and malignant accidents, impelling 
the adoption of temporary and short-sighted expe- 
dients. The reverence, therefore, generally due to old 
establishments, cannot belong to such laws. 

This most singular, and most injurious opposition 
of the legislative enactments, and their judicial enforce- 
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ment, has repeatedly attracted the attention of a dis-* 
tinguisbed individual, who unites m himself every 
quality that could render him one of the greatest orna- 
ments of this House, and whom, as he is no longer a 
member, I may be permitted to name, — "I mean Sir 
William Grant, — a man wbo can never be mentioned 
by those who know him without the expression of their 
admiration — a man who is an honour, not merely to 
the profession which he has adorned hut to the age in 
which he lives — a man who is at once the greatest 
master of reason and of the power of enforcing it,-*- 
whose sound judgment is accompanied by the most 
perspicuous comprehension, — whose views, especially 
on all subjects connected with legislation, or the ad- 
ministration of the law, are directed by the profoundest 
wisdom, — whom no one ever approaches without feel- 
ing his superiority, — who only wants the two vices of 
ostentation and ambition (vices contemned by the 
retiring simplicity and noble modesty of his nature) 
to render his high talents and attainments more popu- 
larly attractive. We have his authority for the asser- 
tion, that the principle of the Criminal Law is dia- 
metrically opposite to its practice. On one occasion 
particularly, when his attention was called to the 
subject, he declared it to be impossible “ that both 
the law and the practice could be right; that the 
toleration of such discord was an anomaly that ought to 
be removed ; and that, as the law might he brought to 
an accordance with the practice, but the practice could 
never be brought to an accordance with the law, the 
law ought to be altered for a wiser and more humane 
system.” At another time, the same eminent indi- 
vidual used the remarkable expression, “ that during 
the last century, there had been a general confederacy 
of prosecutors, witnesses, counsel, juries, judges, and 
the advisers of the Crown, to prevent the execution of 
the Criminal Law.” Is it fitting that a system should 
continue which the whole body of the intelligent com- 
munity combine to resist, as a disgrace to our nature 
and nation ? 
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Sir, I feel that I already owe much to the indulgence 
of the House, and I assure you that I shall be as 
concise as the circumstances of the case, important as 
it confessedly is, will allow ; and more especially in 
the details attendant upon it. The Noble Lord last 
night dwelt much upon the consequences of a transi- 
tion from war to peace m the multiplication of crimes ; 
but, upon consulting experience, I do not find that his 
position is borne out. It is not true that crime always 
diminishes during a state of war, or that it always 
increases after its conclusion. In the Seven-Years’ 
War, indeed, the number of crimes was augmented, — 
decreasing after its termination. They were more 
numerous in the seven years preceding the American 
War, and continued to advance, not only during those 
hostilities, but, I am ready to admit, after the restora- 
tion of peace. It is, however, quite correct to state, 
that there was no augmentation of crime which much, 
outran the progress of population until within about 
the last twenty, and more especially within the last 
ten years ; and that the augmentation which has taken 
place is eapable of being accounted for, without any 
disparagement to the ancient and peculiar probity of 
the British character. 

As to the variations which have taken place in the 
administration of the law, with respect to the propor- 
tion of the executions to the convictions, some of them 
have certainly been remarkable. Under the various 
administrations of the supreme office of the law, down 
to the time of Lord Thurlow, the proportion of execu- 
tions to convictions was for the most part uniform. 
Lord Rosslyn was the first Chancellor under whose 
administration a great diminution of executions as 
compared with convictions, is to be remarked ; and 
this I must impute, not only to the gentle disposition 
of that distinguished lawyer, but to the liberality of 
those principles which, however unfashionable they 
may now have become, were entertained by his early 
connexions. Under Lord Rosslyn’s administration of 
B b 3 
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the law, the proportion of executions was diminished 
to one in eight, one in nine, and finally as low as one 
in eleven. 

But, Sir, to the Noble Lord’s argument, grounded 
on the diminution in the number of executions* I wish 
to say a few words. If we divide crimes into various 
sorts, separating the higher from the inferior offences, 
we shall find, that with respect to the smaller felonies, 
the proportion of executions to convictions has been 
one m twenty, one in thirty, and m one year, only one 
m sixty. In the higher felonies (with the exception 
of burglary and robbery, which are peculiarly circum- 
stanced) the law has been uniformly executed. The 
Noble Lord’s statement, therefore, is applicable only to 
the first mentioned class ; and a delusion would be the 
result of its being applied unqualifiedly to the whole 
criminal code. 

For the sake of clearness, I will divide the crimes 
against which our penal code denounces capital punish- 
ments into three classes. In the first of these I in- 
clude murder, and murderous offences, or such offences 
as are likely to lead to murder, such as shooting or 
stabbing, with a view to the malicious destruction of 
human life : — in these cases the law is invariably exe- 
cuted. In the second class appear arson, highway- 
robbery, piracy, and other offences, to the number of 
nine or ten, which it is not necessary, and which it 
would be painful, to specify: — on these, at present, 
the law is carried into effect m a great many instances. 
In these two first divisions I will admit, for the pre- 
sent, that it would be unsafe to propose any alteration. 
Many of the crimes comprehended in them ought to 
be punished with death. Whatever attacks the life or 
the dwelling of man deserves such a punishment ; and 
I am persuaded that a patient and calm investigation 
would remove the objections of a number of well- 
meaning persons who are of a contrary opinion.* 

* This passage is left intact on account of the momentous 
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But looking from these offences at the head of the 
cr imi nal code to the other extremity of it, I there find 
a third class of offences, — some connected with frauds 
of various kinds, but others of the most frivolous and 
fantastic description, — amounting in number to about 
one hundred and fifty, against which the punishment 
of death is still denounced by the law, although never 
carried into effect. Indeed, it would be most absurd 
to suppose that an execution would in such cases be 
now tolerated, when one or two instances even in 
former times excited the disgust and horror of all good 
men There can he no doubt — even the Noble Lord, 
I apprehend, will not dispute — that such capital 
felonies should be expunged from our Statute Book as 
a disgrace to it. Can any man think, for instance, 
that such an offence as that of cutting down a hop 
vine or a young tree in a gentleman’s pleasure ground 
should remain punishable with death ? The “ Black 
Act,” as it is called, alone created about twenty-one 
capital felonies, — some of them of the most absurd 
description. Bearing particular weapons, — having 
the face blackened at night, — and bemg found dis- 
guised upon the high road, — were some of them. So 
that if a gentleman is going to a masquerade, and is 
obliged to pass along a highway, he is liable, if de- 
tected, to be hanged without benefit of clergy ! Who, 
again, can endure the idea that a man is exposed to 
the punishment of death for such an offence as cutting 
the head of a fish-pond ? Sir, there are many more 
capital felonies of a similar nature, which are the relics 
of barbarous times, and which are disgraceful to the 
character of a thinking and enlightened people. For such 
offences punishments* quite adequate and sufficiently 
numerous would remain. It is undoubtedly true, that 
for the last seventy years no capital punishment has 
been inflicted for such offences ; the statutes denounc- 

natme of its subject-matter, but the speaker has evidently been 
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ing them are therefore needless. And I trust I shall 
never live to see the day when any member of this 
House will rise and maintain that a punishment 
avowedly needless ought to be continued. 

The debateable ground on this subject is afforded 
by a sort of middle class of offences, consisting of 
larcenies and frauds of a heinous kind, although not 
accompanied with violence and terror. It is no part 
of my proposal to take away the discretion which is 
reposed in the judicial authorities respecting these 
offences. Nothing in my mind would be more im- 
prudent than to establish an undeviating rule of law, 
— a rule that in many cases would have a more 
injurious and unjust operation than can easily be im- 
agined. I do not, therefore, propose m any degree to 
interfere with the discretion of the judges, m cases in 
which the punishment of death ought, under certain 
aggravated circumstances, to attach, but only to exa- 
mine whether or not it is fit that death should remain 
as the punishment expressly directed by the law for 
offences, which m its administration are never, even 
under circumstances of the greatest aggravation, 
more severely punished than with various periods of 
transportation. 

It is impossible to advert to the necessity of reform- 
ing this part of the law, without calling to mind the 
efforts of that highly distinguished and universally 
lamented individual, by whom the attention of Par- 
liament was so often roused to the subject of our 
penal code. Towards that excellent man I felt all the 
regard which a fuendship of twenty years’ duration 
naturally inspired, combined with the respect which 
his eminently superior understanding irresistibly 
claimed. But I need not describe his merits ; to them 
ample justice has been already done by the unanimous 
voice of the Empire, seconded by the opinion of all the 
good men of all nations, — and especially by the eulo- 
gium of the Honourable Member for Bramber % whose 

* Mr. Wilberforce. — Ed. 
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kindred virtues and kindred eloquence enable him 
justly to appreciate the qualities of active philan- 
thropy and profound wisdom. I trust the House will 
bear with me if, while touching on this subject, I can- 
not restrain myself from feebly expressing my admir- 
ation for the individual by whose benevolent exertions 
it has been consecrated. There was, it is well known, 
an extraordinary degree of original sensibility belong- 
ing to the character of my lamented Friend, combined 
with the greatest moral purity, and inflexibility of 
public principle ; but yet, with these elements, it is 
indisputably true, that his conduct as a statesman was 
always controlled by a sound judgment, duly and 
deliberately weighing every consideration of legisla- 
tive expediency and practical policy. This was re- 
markably shown m his exeitions respecting the 
criminal code In his endeavours to rescue his 
country from the disgrace ansing out of the character 
of that code, he never indulged m any visionary views ; 
— he was at once humane and just, — generous and 
wise. With all that ardour of temperament with 
which he unceasingly pursued the public good, never 
was there a reformer more circumspect m his means, 
— more prudent m his end, — and yet all his pro- 
positions were opposed. In one thing, however, he 
succeeded, — he redeemed his country from a great 
disgrace, by putting a stop to that career of improvi- 
dent and cruel legislation, which, from session to 
session, was multiplying capital felonies. Sir, while 
private virtue and public worth are distinguished 
among men, the memory of Sir Samuel Romilly will 
remain consecrated m the history of humanity. Ac- 
cording to the views of my lamented Friend, the 
punishment of death ought not to attach by law to 
any of those offences for which transportation is a 
sufficient punishment, and for which, in the ordinary 
administration of the law by the judges, transport- 
ation alone is inflicted. In that view I entirely 
concur. 
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I will not now enter into any discussion of the 
doctrine of Dr. Paley with respect to the expediency 
of investing judges with the power of inflicting death 
even for minor offences, where, in consequence of the 
character of the offence and of the offender, some par- 
ticular good may appear to be promised from the 
example of such a punishment on a mischievous indi- 
vidual. The question is, whether the general good 
derived by society from the existence of such a state 
of the law is so great as to exceed the evil. And I 
may venture to express my conviction, that the result 
of such an inquiry as that which I propose will be 
to show, that the balance of advantage is decidedly 
against the continuance of the existing system. The 
late Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas whose 
authority is undoubtedly entitled to great considera- 
tion in discussing this question, expressed an opinion, 
that if the punishment of death for certain crimes 
were inflicted only in one case out of sixty, yet that 
the chance of having to undergo such a punishment 
must serve to impose an additional terror on the ill- 
disposed, and so operate to prevent the commission of 
crime. But I, on the contrary, maintain that such a 
terror is not likely to arise out of this mode of admi- 
nistering the law. I am persuaded that a different 
result must ensue; because this difference in the 
punishment of the same offence must naturally en- 
courage a calculation in the mind of a person disposed 
to commit crime, of the manifold chances of escaping 
its penalties. It must also operate on a malefactor’s 
mind in diminution of the terrors of transportation. 
Exulting at his escape from the more dreadful in- 
fliction, joy and triumph must absorb his faculties, 
eclipsing and obscuring those apprehensions and re- 
grets with which he would otherwise have contem- 
plated the lesser penalty, and inducing him, like Cicero, 
to consider exile as a refuge rather than as a punish- 


Sir Vicary Gibbs.— Ed. 
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ment. In support of this opinion I will quote the 
authority of one who, if I cannot describe him as an 
eminent lawyer, all will agree was a man deeply 
skilled in human nature, as well as a most active and 
experienced magistrate, — I allude to the celebrated 
Henry Fielding. In a work of his, published at the 
period when the first Parliamentary inquiry of this 
nature was in progress, intituled “ A Treatise on the 
Causes of Crime,” there is this observation: — “A 
single pardon excites a greater degree of hope in the 
minds of criminals than twenty executions excite of 
fear.” Now this argument I consider to be quite ana- 
logous to that which I have just used with reference 
to the opinion of the late Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, because the chance of escape from death, 
in either case, is but too apt to dislodge all thought of 
the inferior punishments. 

But, Sir, another most important consideration is, 
the effect which the existing system of law has in 
deterring injured persons from commencing prosecu- 
tions, and witnesses from coming forward m support of 
them. The chances of escape are thus multiplied by 
a system which, while it discourages the prosecutor, 
increases the temptations of the offender. The better 
part of mankind, in those grave and reflecting moments 
which the prosecution for a capital offence must always 
bring with it, frequently shrink from the task imposed 
on them. The indisposition to prosecute while the 
laws continue so severe, is matter of public notoriety. 
This has been evinced in various cases It is not long 
since an act of George II., for preserving bleaching- 
grounds from depredation, was repealed on the pro- 
position of Sir Sampel Romilly, backed by a petition 
from the proprietors of those grounds, who expressed 
their unwillingness to prosecute while the law con- 
tinued so severe, and who represented that, by the 
impunity thus given to offenders, their property was 
left comparatively unprotected. An eminent city 
banker has also been very recently heard to declare 
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in this House that bankers frequently declined to 
prosecute for the forgery of their notes m consequence 
of the law which denounced the punishment of death 
against such an offence. It is notorious that the 
concealment of a bankrupt’s effects is very seldom 
prosecuted, because the law pronounces that to be a 
capital offence : it is undoubtedly, however, a great 
crime, and would not be allowed to enjoy such com- 
parative impunity were the law less severe. 

There is another strong fact on this subject, to 
which I may refer, as illustrating the general im- 
pression respecting the Criminal Law ; — I mean the 
Act which was passed m 1812, by which all previous 
enactments of capital punishments for offences against 
the revenue not specified m it were repealed. That 
Act I understand was introduced at the instance of 
certain officers of the revenue. And why ? — but 
because from the excessive severity of the then ex- 
isting revenue laws, the collectors of the revenue 
themselves found that they were utterly inefficient. 
But I have the highest official authority to sustain 
my view of the criminal code. I have the authority of 
the late Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Sir Archibald 
Macdonald, who, when he held the office of Attorney- 
General, which he discharged with so much honour to 
himself, and advantage to the country, distinctly ex- 
pressed his concurrence in the opinion of Lord Bacon 
that great penalties deadened the force of the laws. 

The House will still bear in mind, that I do not 
call for the entire abolition of the punishment of 
death, but only for its abolition in those cases in 
which it is very rarely, and ought never to be, carried 
into effect In those cases I propose to institute other, 
milder, but more invariable punishments. The courts 
of law should, m some cases, be armed with the awful 
authority of taking away life : but m order to render 
that authority fully impressive, I am convinced that 
the punishment of death should be abolished where 
inferior punishments are not only applicable, but are 
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usually applied. Nothing indeed can, in my opinion, 
be more injurious than the frequency with which the 
sentence of death is at the present time pronounced 
from the judgment-seat, with all the solemnities pre- 
scribed on such an occasion, when it is evident, even 
to those against whom it is denounced, that it will 
never be carried into effect. Whenever that awful 
authority, — the jurisdiction over life and death, is 
disarmed of its terrors by such a formality, the law 
is deprived of its beneficent energy, and society of its 
needful defence. 

Sir William Grant, in a report of one of his speeches 
which I have seen, observes, “ that the great utility 
of the punishment of death consists m the horror 
which it is naturally calculated to excite against the 
criminal : and that all penal laws ought to be m uni- 
son with the public feeling ; for that when they are 
not so, and especially when they are too severe, the 
influence of example is lost, sympathy being excited 
towards the criminal, while horror prevails against 
the law.” Such indeed was also the impression of Sir 
William Blackstone, of Mr Fox, and of Mr. Pitt. It 
is also the opinion of Lord Grenville, expressed in a 
speech * as distinguished for foi cible reasoning, pro- 
found wisdom, and magnificent eloquence, as any that 
I have ever heard. 

It must undoubtedly happen, even in the best regu- 
lated conditions of society, that the laws will be some- 
times at variance with the opinions and feelings of 
good men. But that, in a country like Great Britain, 
they should remain permanently in a state not less 
inconsistent with obvious policy than with the senti- 
ments of all the enlightened and respectable classes of 
the community, is indeed scarcely credible. I should 
not be an advocate for the repeal of any law because 
it happened to be in opposition to temporary pre- 

* Since published by Mr. Basil Montagu, in his Collections On 
the Punishment of Death — Bn. 
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judices: but I object to the laws to which I have 
alluded, because they are inconsistent with the deli- 
berate and permanent opinion of the public. In all 
nations an agreement between the laws and the gene- 
ral feeling of those who are subject to them is essen- 
tial to their efficacy : but this agreement becomes of 
unspeakable importance m a country in which the 
charge of executing the laws is committed m a great 
measure to the people themselves. 

I know not how to contemplate, without serious 
apprehension, the consequences that may attend the 
prolongation of a system like the present. It is my 
anxious desire to remove, before they become insu- 
perable, the impediments that are already m the way 
of our civil government. My object is to make the 
laws popular, — to reconcile them with public opinion, 
and thus to redeem their character. It is to render 
the execution of them easy, — the terror of them over- 
whelming, — the efficacy of them complete, — that I 
implore the House to give to this subject their most 
grave consideration. I beg leave to remind them, 
that Sir William Blackstone has already pointed out 
the indispensable necessity under which juries fre- 
quently labour of committing, in estimating the value 
of stolen property, what he calls “pious perjuries.” 
The resort to this practice in one of the wisest insti- 
tutions of the country, so clearly indicates the public 
feeling, that to every wise statesman it must afford an 
instructive lesson. The just and faithful administra- 
tion of the law in all its branches is the great bond of 
society, — the point at which authority and obedience 
meet most nearly. If those who hold the reins of 
government, instead of attempting a remedy, content 
themselves with vain lamentations at the growth of 
crime, — if they refuse to conform the laws to the opi- 
nions and dispositions of the public mind, that growth 
must continue to spread among us a just alarm. 

With respect to petitions upon this subject, I have 
reason to believe that, in a few days, many will be 
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presented from a body of men intimately connected 
with the administration of the Criminal Law, — I mean 
the magistracy of the country, — praying for its revi- 
sion. Among that body I understand that but little 
difference of opinion prevails, and that when their 
petitions shall be presented, they will be found sub- 
scribed by many of the most respectable individuals 
in the empire as to moral character, enlightened talent, 
and general consideration. I did not, however, think 
it right to postpone my motion for an inquiry so im- 
portant until those petitions should be actually laid 
on the table. I should, indeed, have felt extreme re- 
gret if the consideration of this question had been 
preceded by petitions drawn up and agreed to at 
popular and tumultuary assemblies. No one can be 
more unwilling than myself to see any proceeding 
that can m the shghtest degree interfere with the 
calm, deliberate, and dignified consideration of Par- 
liament, more especially on a subject of this nature. 

The Petition from the City of London, however, 
ought to be considered m another light, and is entitled 
to peculiar attention. It proceeds from magistrates 
accustomed to administer justice in a populous metro- 
polis, and who necessarily possess very grear experi- 
ence. It proceeds from a body of most respectable 
traders — men peculiarly exposed to those depreda- 
tions against which Capital Punishment is denounced. 
An assembly so composed, is one of weight and dig- 
nity ; and its representations on this subject are en- 
titled to the greater deference, inasmuch as the results 
of its experience appear to be in direct opposition to its 
strongest prejudices. The first impulse of men whose 
property is attacked, JLs to destroy those by whom the 
attack is made : but the enlightened traders of London 
perceive, that the weapon of destruction which our 
penal code affords, is ineffective for its purpose $ they 
therefore, disabusing themselves of vulgar prejudice, 
call for the revision of that code. 

Another Petition has been presented to the House 
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which. I cannot pass over without notice : I allude to 
one from that highly meritorious and exemplary body 
of men — the Quakers. It has, I think, been rather 
hardly dealt by ; and has been described as containing 
very extravagant recommendations; although the 
prayer with which it concludes is merely for such a 
change in the Criminal Law as may be consistent with 
the ends of justice. The body of the Petition certainly 
deviates into a speculation as to the future existence 
of some happier condition of society, in which mutual 
goodwill may render severe punishments unnecessary. 
But this is a speculation in which, however unsanc- 
tioned by experience, virtuous and philosophical men 
have in all ages indulged themselves, and by it have 
felt consoled for the evils by which they have been 
surrounded. The hope thus expressed, has exposed 
these respectable Petitioners to be treated with levity : 
but they are much too enlightened not to know that 
with such questions statesmen and lawyers, whose 
arrangements and regulations must be limited by the 
actual state and the necessary wants of a community, 
have no concern. And while I make these remarks, 
I cannot but request the House to recollect what de- 
scription of people it is to whom I apply them, — a 
people who alone of all the population of the kingdom 
send neither paupers to jour parishes, nor criminals 
to your gaols, — a people who think a spirit of benevo- 
lence an adequate security to mankind (a spirit which 
certainly wants but the possibility of its being univer- 
sal to constitute the perfection of our nature) — a 
people who have ever been foremost m undertaking 
and promoting every great and good work, — who were 
among the first to engage in the^abolition of the slave 
trade, and who, by their firm yet modest perseverance, 
paved the way for the accomplishment of that incal- 
culable benefit to humanity. Kecollecting all this, 
and recollecting the channel through which this Peti- 
tion was presented to the House*, I consider it to be 

* It had been presented by Mr. Wdberforce, — Ed. 
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entitled to anything but disrespect. The aid of such 
a body must always be a source of encouragement to 
those who are aiming at any amelioration of the con- 
dition of human beings ; and on this occasion it in- 
spires me, not only with perfect confidence in the 
goodness of my cause, but with the greatest hopes of 
its success. 
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Mr. Speaker, — Even if I had not been loudly called 
upon, and directly challenged by the Honourable 
Gentleman f, — even if his accusations, now repeated 

The Bey. John Smith, an Independent minister, had been 
sent out to Demerara m the "year 1816 by the London Missionary 
Society. The exemplary dischaige of his sacred functions on the 
eastern shoie of that colony for six years, amid difficulties which 
aie said to have distinguished Demerara even among all hei 
sister slave colonies, had so far unpaired his health, that he was, 
by medical advice, on the point of leaving the country foi a more 
salubrious climate, when, m the month of August, 1823, a partial 
insurrection of the negroes m his neighbourhood proved the 
means of putting a period alike to his labouis and his life The 
rising was not of an extensive or organised ehaiacter, and was, 
m fact, suppressed immediately, with little loss of life or pioperty. 
Its suppression was, however, immediately followed by the esta- 
blishment of martial law, and the anest of Mr. Smith as pi ivy 
befoiehand to the plot. As the evidence in support of this charge 
had necessarily to be extracted for the most part fiom prisoners 
trembling for their own lives, incurable suspicion would seem to 
attach to the whole of it , though candour must admit, on a care- 
ful consideration of the whole cncumstances, including the sensi- 
tive feelings and ardent tempei ament of the accused, that it was 
not impossible that he had been made the involuntary depositary 
of the confidence of his flock. It was not till he had been m 
prison for nearly two months that Mr. Smith, on the 14th of Octo- 
ber, was bi ought to trial before a court-martial. After pioceedmgs 
abounding *1n irregularities, which lasted for six weeks, he was 
found guilty, and sentenced to death, but was lecommended to 
the mercy of the Crown He died m prison on the 6th of Fe- 
bruary following, awaiting the result. Sir James Mackintosh 
had presented, at an earlier period of the session, the appeal of 
the London Missionary Society on behalf of his memory and his 
widow The present speech was delivered in support of Mr 
Brougham’s motion for an Address to the Crown on the subject. 
— Ed 

f Mr Wilmot Horton, who conducted the defence of the 
authorities at Demerara. — Ed. 
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after full consideration, did not make it my duty to 
vindicate the Petition which I had the honour to pre- 
sent from unjust reproach, I own that I should have 
been anxious to address the House on this occasion; 
not to strengthen a case already invincible, but to 
bear my solemn testimony against the most unjust 
and cruel abuse of power, under a false pretence of 
law, that has in our times dishonoured any portion of 
the British empire I am sorry that the Honourable 
Gentleman, after so long an interval for reflection, 
should have this night repeated those charges against 
the London Missionary Society, which when he first 
made them I thought rash, and which I am now en- 
titled to treat as utterly groundless. I should regret 
to be detained by them for a moment, from the great 
question of humanity and justice before us, if I did 
not feel that they excite a prejudice against the case 
of Mr. Smith, and that the short discussion sufficient 
to put them aside, leads directly to the vindication of 
the memory of that oppressed man. 

The Honourable Gentleman calls the London Mis- 
sionary Society “bad philosophers” — by which, I pre- 
sume, he means bad reasoners, — because they ascribe 
the insurrection partly “ to the long and inexplicable 
delay of the government of Demerara in promulgating 
the instructions favourable to the slave population 5” 
and because he, adopting one of the arguments of that 
speech by which the deputy-judge-advocate disgraced 
his office, contends that a partial revolt cannot have 
arisen from a general cause of discontent,— a position 
belied by the whole course of history, and which is 
founded upon the absurd assumption, that one part of 
a people, from circumstances sometimes easy, some- 
times very hard to be discovered, may not be more 
provoked than others by grievances common to all. 
So inconsistent, indeed, is the defence of the rulers of 
Demerara with itself, that in another part of the case 
they represent a project for an universal insurrection 
as having been formed, and ascribe its being, in fact. 
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confined to tlie east coast, to unaccountable accidents 
Pans, the ringleader, in what is called his “ confes- 
sion,” (to be found in the Demerara Papers, No. IT., 
p. 21.) says, “The whole colony was to have risen on 
Monday; and I cannot account for the reasons why 
only the east coast rose at the time appointed.” So 
that, according to this part of their own evidence, 
they must abandon their argument, and own the dis- 
content to have been as general as the grievance. 

Another argument against the Society’s Petition, 
is transplanted from the same nursery of weeds. It 
is said, that cruelty cannot have contributed to this 
insurrection, because the leaders of the revolt were 
persons little likely to have been cruelly used, being 
among the most trusted of the slaves. Those who 
employ so gross a fallacy, must be content to be called 
worse reasoners than the London Missionary Society. 
It is, indeed, one of the usual common-places m all 
cases of discontent and tumult ; but it is one of the 
most futile. The moving cause of most insurrections, 
and in the opinion of two great men (Sully and Burke) 
of all, is the distress of the great body of insurgents ; 
but the ringleaders are generally, and almost neces- 
sarily, individuals who, being more highly endowed 
or more happily situated, are raised above the distress 
which is suffered by those of whom they take the 
command. 

But the Honourable Gentleman’s principal charge 
against the Petition, is the allegation contained in it, 
“ that the life of no white man was voluntarily taken 
away by the slaves.” When I heard the confidence 
with which a confutation of this averment was an- 
nounced, I own I tnembled for the accuracy of the 
Petition. But what was my astonishment, when I 
heard the attempt at confutation made I In the De- 
merara Papers, No. II., there is an elaborate narrative 
of an attack on the house of Mrs. Walrand, by the 
insurgents, made by that lady, or for her — a caution 
in statements which the subsequent parts of these 

C C 4 
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proceedings prove to be necessary in Demerara. The 
Honourable Gentleman has read the narrative, to show 
that two lives were unhappily lost in this skirmish ; 
and this he seriously quotes as proving the inaccuracy 
of the Petition. Does he believe, — can he hope to 
persuade the House, that the Petitioners meant to say, 
that there was an insurrection without fighting, or 
skirmishes without death ? The attack and defence 
of houses and posts are a necessary part of all revolts; 
and deaths are the natural consequences of that, as 
well as of every species of warfare. The revolt in 
this case was, doubtless, an offence ; the attack on the 
house was a part of that offence : the defence was 
brave and praiseworthy. The loss of lives is deeply to 
be deplored ; but it was inseparable from all such un- 
happy scenes : it could not be the ** voluntary killing,” 
intended to be denied in the Petition. The Governor 
of Demerara, in a despatch to Lord Bathurst, makes 
the same statement with the Petition: — “I have 
not,” he says, “heard of one white who was de- 
liberately murdered : ” yet he was perfectly aware of 
the fact which has been so triumphantly displayed to 
the House. “ At plantation Nabaclis, where the 
whites were on their guard, two out of three were 
killed in the defence of their habitations.” The 
defence was legitimate, and the deaths lamentable: 
but, as the Governor distinguishes them from murder, 
so do the Society. They deny that there was any 
killing in cold blood. They did not mean to deny, — * 
any more than to affirm — (for the Papers which men- 
tion the fact were printed since their Petition was 
drawn up), that there was killing in battle, when each 
party were openly struggling to destroy their anta- 
gonists and to preserve themselves. The Society only 
denies that this insurrection was dishonoured by those 
murders of the unoffending or of the vanquished, 
which too frequently attend the revolts of slaves. 
The Governor of Demerara agrees with them; the 
whole facts of the case support them ; and the quo- 
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tation of tlie Honourable Gentleman leaves their 
denial untouched. The revolt was absolutely un- 
stained by excess. The killing of whites, even in 
action, was so small as not to appear in the trial of 
Mr. Smith, or in the first accounts laid before us. I 
will not stop to inquire whether u killing in action” 
may not, m a strictly philosophical sense, be called 
“ voluntary.” It is enough for me, that no man will 
call it calm, needless, or deliberate. 

This is quite sufficient to justify even the words of 
the Petition. The substance of it is now more than 
abundantly justified by the general spirit of humanity 
which pervaded the unhappy insurgents, — by the un- 
paralleled forbearance and moderation which charac- 
terised the insurrection. On this part of the subject, 
so important to the general question, as well as to the 
character of the Petition for accuracy, the London 
Missionary Society appeal to the highest authority, 
that of the Eeverend Mr. Austin, not a missionary or 
a methodist, but the chaplain of the colony, a minister 
of the Church of England, who has done honour even 
to that Church, so illustrious through the genius and 
learning and virtue of many of her clergy, by his 
Christian charity, — by his inflexible principles of 
justice, — by his intrepid defence of innocence against 
all the power of a government, and against the still 
more formidable prejudices of an alarmed and incensed 
community. No man ever did himself more honour 
by the admirable combination of strength of character 
with sense of duty; which needed nothing but a 
larger and more elevated theatre to place him among 
those who will be in all ages regarded by mankind 
as models for imitation and objects of reverence. 
That excellent person, — speaking of Mr. Smith, a 
person with whom he was previously unacquainted, 
a minister of a different persuasion, a missionary, con- 
sidered by many of the established clergy as a rival, 
if not an enemy, a man then odious to the body of the 
colonists, whose good-will must have been so im- 
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portant to Mr. Austin’s comfort, — after declaring 
Ms conviction of the perfect innocence and extra- 
ordinary merit of the persecuted missionary, proceeds 
to bear testimony to the moderation of the insurgents, 
and to the beneficent influence of Mr. Smith, m pro- 
ducing that moderation, m language, far warmer and 
bolder than that of the Petition. “ I feel no hesita- 
tion in declaring,” says he, “ from the intimate know- 
ledge which my most anxious inquiries have obtained, 
that in the late scourge which the hand of an all-wise 
Creator has inflicted on this ill-fated country, nothing 
but those religious impressions which, under Pro- 
vidence, Mr. Smith has been instrumental in fixing, 
— nothing but those principles of the Gospel of 
Peace, which he had been proclaiming, could have 
prevented a dreadful effusion of blood here, and saved 
the lives of those very persons who are now, I shudder 
to write it, seeking his life.” 

And here I beg the House to weigh this testimony. 
It is not only valuable from the integrity, impartiality, 
and understanding of the witness, but from his op- 
portunities of acquiring that intimate knowledge of 
facts on which he rests his opinion. He was a mem- 
ber of the Secret Commission of Inquiry established 
on this occasion, which was armed with all the autho- 
rity of government, and which received much evidence 
relating to this insurrection not produced on the trial 
of Mr. Smith. 

This circumstance immediately brings me to the 
consideration of the hearsay evidence illegally received 
against Mr. Smith. I do not merely or chiefly object 
to it on grounds purely technical, or as being inad- 
missible by the law of England. J abstain from taking 
any part in the discussions of lawyers or philosophers, 
with respect to the wisdom of our rules of evidence ; 
though I think that there is more to he said for them 
than the ingenious objectors are aware of What I 
complain of is, the admission of hearsay, of the vaguest 
sort, under circumstances where such an admission 
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was utterly abominable. In what I am about to say, 
I shall not quote from the* Society’s edition of the 
Trial, but from that which is officially before the 
House : so that I may lay aside all that has been said 
on the superior authority of the latter. Mr. Austin, 
when examined in chief, stated, that though originally 
prepossessed against Mr. Smith, yet, in the course of 
numerous inquiries, he could not see any circumstances 
which led to a belief that Mr. Smith had been, in any 
degree, instrumental in the insurrection ; but that, on 
the contrary, when he (Mr. Austin) said to the slaves, 
that bloodshed had not marked the progress of their 
insurrection, their answer was : — “ It is contrary to the 
rehgion we profess ” (winch had been taught to them 
by Sir. Smith); — “we cannot give life, and therefore 
we will not take it.” This evidence of the innocence 
of Mr. Smith, and of the humanity of the slaves, ap- 
pears to have alarmed the impartial judge-advocate ; 
and he proceeded, m his cross-examination, to ask 
Mr. Austin whether any of the negroes had ever in- 
sinuated, that their misfortunes were occasioned by 
the prisoner’s influence over them, or by the doctrines 
he taught them? Mr. Austin, understanding this 
question to refer to what passed before the Committee, 
appears to have respectfully hesitated about the pro- 
priety of disclosing these proceedings ; upon which, 
the Court, in a tone of discourtesy and displeasure, 
which a reputable advocate for a prisoner would not 
have used towards such a witness in this country, 
addressed the following illegal and indecent question 
to Mr. Austin: — “Can you take it upon yourself to 
swear that you do not recollect any insinuations of 
that sort at the Beard of Evidence?” How that 
question came to be waived, does not appear in the 
official copy. It is almost certain, however, from the 
purport of the next question, that the Society’s Report 
is correct in supplying this defect, and that Mr. Austin 
still doubted its substantial propriety, and continued 
to resent its insolent form. He was actually asked. 
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“whether lie heard, before the Board of Evidence, any 
negro imputing the cause* of revolt to the prisoner?” 
He answered, “ Yes : ” — and the inquiry is pursued no 
further. I again request the House to bear in mind, 
that this question and answer rest on the authority 
of the official copy ; and I repeat, that I disdain to 
press the legal objection of its being hearsay evidence, 
and to contend, that to put such a question and re- 
ceive such an answer, were acts of mere usurpation in 
any English tribunal. 

Much higher matter arises on this part of the evi- 
dence. Fortunately for the interests of truth, we are 
now in possession of the testimony of the negroes be- 
fore the Board of Inquiry which is adverted to in this 
question, and which, be it observed, was wholly un- 
known to the unfortunate Mr ' Smith. We naturally ask, 
why these negroes themselves were not produced as 
witnesses, if they were alive ; or, if they were executed, 
how it happened that none of the men who gave such 
important evidence before the Board of Inquiry were 
preserved to bear testimony against him before the 
Court-martial ? Why were they content with the much 
weaker evidence actually produced ? Why were they 
driven to the necessity of illegally obtaining, through 
Mr. Austin, what they might have obtained from his 
informants ? The reason is plain : — they disbelieved 
the evidence of the negroes, who threw out the “in- 
sinuations,” or “imputations.” That might have 
been nothing ; but they knew that all mankind would 
have rejected that® pretended evidence ■ with horror. 
They knew that the negroes, to whom their question 
adverted, had told a tale to the Board of Evidence, in 
comparison with which the storyr of Titus Oates was 
a model of probability, candour, and truth. One of 
them (Sandy) said, that Mr. Smith told liim, though 
not a member of his congregation, nor even a Christian, 
“ that a good thing was come for the negroes, and 
that if they did not seek for it now, the whites would 
trample upon them, and upon their sons and daughters, 
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to eternity."* Another (Paris) says, “that all the 
male whites (except the doctors and missionaries) 
were to be murdered, and all the females distributed 
among the insurgents ; that one of their leaders was to 
be a Sing, another to be a governor, and Mr. Smith to 
be emperor f ; that on Sunday, the 17th of August, Mr. 
Smith administered the sacrament to several leading 
negroes, and to Mr. Hamilton, the European overseer 
of the estate Le Eessouvenir; that he swore the 
former on the Bible to do him no harm when they had 
conquered the country, and afterwards blessed their 
revolt, saying, “ Go ; as you have begun in Christ, 
you must end in Christ ! ” i All this the prosecutor 
concealed, with the knowledge of the Court. While 
they asked, whether Mr. Austin had heard statements 
made against Mr. Smith before the Board of Evi- 
dence, they studiously concealed all those incredible, 
monstrous, impossible fictions which accompanied 
these statements, and which would have annihilated 
their credit. "Whether the question was intended to 
discredit Mr. Austin, or to prejudice Mr. Smith, it 
was, in either case, an atrocious attempt to take ad- 
vantage of the stories told by the negroes, and at the 
same time to screen them from scrutiny, contradiction, 
disbelief, and abhorrence. If these men could have 
been believed, would they not have been produced on 
the trial? Pans, indeed, the author of this horrible 
fabrication, charges Bristol, Manuel, and Azor, three 
of the witnesses afterwards examined on the trial of 
Mr. Smith, with having been parties to the dire and 
execrable oath : not one of them alludes to such hor- 
rors ; all virtually contradict them. Yet this Court- 
martial sought to injure Mr. Austin, or to contribute 
to the destruction of Mr. Smith, by receiving as evi- 
dence a general statement of what was said by those 
whom they could not believe, whom they durst not 

* Demerara Papers, No. II. p. 26. f Ibid. p. 30. 

% Ibid. p. 41. 
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produce, and who were contradicted by their own 
principal witnesses, — who, if their whole tale had been 
brought into view, would have been driven out of any 
court with shouts of execration. 

I cannot yet leave this part of the subject It 
deeply affects the character of the whole transaction* 
It shows the general terror, which was so powerful as 
to stimulate the slaves to the invention of such mon- 
strous falsehoods. It throws light on that species of 
skill with which the prosecutors kept back the ab- 
solutely incredible witnesses, and brought forward 
only those who were discreet enough to tell a more 
plausible story, and on the effect which the circulation 
of the fictions, which were too absurd to be avowed, 
must have had in exciting the body of the colonists to 
the most relentless animosity against the unfortunate 
Mr. Smith. It teaches us to view with the utmost 
jealousy the more guarded testimony actually produced 
against him, which could not be exempt from the in- 
fluence of the same fears and prejudices. It authorises 
me to lay a much more than ordinary stress on every 
defect of the evidence ; because, in such circumstances, 
I am warranted in affirming that whatever was not 
proved, could not have been proved. 

But in answer to all this, we are asked by the 
Honourable Gentleman, “Would President Wray 
have been a party to the admission of improper evi- 
dence ?” Now, Sir, I wish to say nothing disrespect- 
ful of Mr. Wray ; and the rather, because he is well 
spoken of by those whose good opinion is to be re- 
spected. We do not know that he may not have dis- 
sented from every act of this Court-martial. I should 
heartily rejoice to hear that it was so: but I am 
aware we can never know whether he did or not. 
The Honourable Gentleman unwarily asks, — “Would 
not Mr. Wray have publicly protested against illegal 
questions ? ” Does he not know, or has he forgotten, 
that every member of a court-martial is bound by oath 
not to disclose its proceedings ? But really, Sir, I 
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must say that the character of no man can avail 
against facts : — “ Tolle e causa nomen C atoms.” Let 
character protect accused men, when there is any 
defect in the evidence of their guilt : let it continue 
to yield to them that protection which Mr. Smith, in 
his hour of danger, did not receive from the tenor of 
his blameless and virtuous life: let it he used for 
mercy, not for severity. Let it never be allowed to 
aid a prosecutor, or to strengthen the case of an ac- 
cuser. Let it be a shield to cover the accused : but 
let it never be converted into a dagger, by which he 
is to be stabbed to the heart. Above all, let it not be 
used to destroy his good name, after his life has been 
taken away. 

The question is, as has been stated by the Honour- 
able Gentleman, whether, on a review of the whole 
evidence, Mr. Smith can be pronounced to be guilty of 
the crimes charged against him, and for winch he was 
condemned to death. That is the fact on which issue 
is to be joined. In trying it, I can lay my hand on 
my heart, and solemnly declare, upon my honour, or 
whatever more sacred sanction there be, that I believe 
him to have been an innocent and virtuous man, — ille- 
gally tried, unjustly condemned to death, and treated in 
a manner which would be disgraceful to a civilised go- 
vernment in the case of the worst criminal. I heartily 
rejoice that the Honourable Gentleman has been manly 
enough directly to dissent from my Honourable Friend’s 
motion, — that the case is to be fairly brought to a 
decision, — and that no attempt is to be made to evade 
a determination, by moving the previous question. 
That, of all modes of proceeding, I should most lament 
Some may think Mr.« Smith guilty ; others will agree 
with me in thinking him innocent : but no one can 
doubt that it would be dishonourable to the Grand 
Jury of the Empire, to declare that they will not decide, 
when a grave case is brought before them, whether a 
British subject has been lawfully or unlawfully con- 
demned to death. We still observe that usage of our 
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forefathers, according to which the House of Commons, 
at the commencement of every session of Parliament, 
nominates a grand committee of justice ; and if, in 
ordinary cases, other modes of proceeding have been 
substituted m practice for this ancient institution, we 
may at least respect it as a remembrancer of our duty, 
which points out one of the chief objects of the original 
establishment. All evasion is here refusal ; and a denial 
of justice in Parliament, more especially m an inquest 
for blood, would be a fatal and irreparable breach in 
the English constitution. 

The question before us resolves itself into several 
questions, relating to every branch and stage of the 
proceedings against Mr. Smith: — Whether the Court- 
martial had jurisdiction? whether the evidence against 
him was warranted by law, or sufficient m fact? 
whether the sentence was just, or the punishment 
legal ? These questions are so extensive and impor- 
tant, that I cannot help wishing they had not been 
still further enlarged and embroiled by the introduc- 
tion of matter wholly impertinent to any of them. 

To what purpose has the Honourable Gentleman so 
often told us that Mr. Smith was an “enthusiast?” It 
would have been well if he had given us some explana- 
tion of the sense in which he uses so vague a term. If 
he meant by it to denote the prevalence of those dis- 
orderly passions, which, whatever be their source or 
their object, always disturb the understanding, and 
often pervert the moral sentiments, we have clear 
proof that it did not exist in Mr. Smith, so far as to 
produce the first of these unfortunate effects : and it 
is begging the whole question in dispute, to assert 
that it manifested itself in him by the second and still 
more fatal symptom. There is, indeed, another tem- 
per of mind called enthusiasm, which, though rejecting 
the authority neither of reason nor of virtue, triumphs 
over all the vulgar infirmities of men, contemns 
their ordinary pursuits, braves danger, and despises 
obloquy, — which is the parent of heroic acts andapo- 
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stolical sacrifices, — which devotes the ease, the plea- 
sure, the interest, the ambition, the life of the generous 
enthusiast, to the service of Ins fellow -men. If Mr. 
Smith had not been supported by an ardent zeal for 
the cause of God and man, he would have been ill 
qualified for a task so surrounded by disgust, by ca- 
lumny, by penl, as that of attempting to pour mstiuc- 
tion into the mmds of unhappy slaves. Much of 
this excellent quality was doubtless necessary for so 
long enduring the climate and the government of 
Demeiara 

I am sorry that the Honourable Gentleman should 
have deigned to notice any part of the impertinent 
absurdities with which the Court have suffered their 
minutes to be encumbered, and which have no more to 
do with this insurrection than with the Popish Plot. 
What is it to us that a misunderstanding occuired, 
three or four years ago, between Mr. Smith and a 
person called Captain or Doctor Maeturk, whom he 
had the misfortune to have for a neighbour, — a mis- 
understanding long antecedent to this revolt, and 
utterly unconnected with any pait of it ? It was in- 
admissible evidence ; and if it had been otherwise, it 
proved nothing but the character of the witness, — of 
the generous Maeturk, who, having had a trilling 
difieience with his neighbour five years ago, called it 
to mind at the moment when that neighbour’s life 
was m danger. Such is the chivalrous magnanimity 
of Dr. Maeturk ! If I were infected by classical su- 
perstition, I should forbid such a man to embark in 
the same vessel with me I leave him to those from 
whom, if we may trust his name or his manners, he 
may be descended ; gnd I cannot help thinking that 
he deserves, as well as they, to be excluded from the 
territory of Christians. 

I very sincerely regret, Sir, that the Honourable 
Gentleman, by quotations from Mr Smith’s manuscript 
journal, should appear to give any countenance or sanc- 
tion to the detestable violation of all law, humanity, 

vol. in. d d K 
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and decency, by which that manuscript was produced 
in evidence against the writer I am sure that, when 
his official zeal has somewhat subsided, he will himself 
regret that ho appealed to such a document. That 
which is unlawfully obtained cannot be fairly quoted. 
The production of a paper m evidence, containing 
general reflections and reasonings, or narratives of 
fact, not relating to any design, or composed to com- 
pass any end, is precisely the iniquity perpetrated by 
Jeffreys, in the case of Sidney, which has since been 
reprobated by all lawyers, and which has been so- 
lemnly condemned by the legislature itself I deny, 
without fear of contradiction from any one of the 
learned lawyers who differ from me m this debate, 
that such a paper has been received m evidence, since 
that abominable trial, by any body of men calling 
themselves a court of justice Is there a single line 
in the extracts produced which could have been 
written to forward the insurrection ? I defy any 
man to point it out. Could it be admissible evidence 
on any other ground ? I defy any lawyer to maintain 
it ; for, if it were to be said that it manifests opinions 
and feelings favourable to negro insurrection, and 
which rendered probable the participation of Mr. 
Smith in this revolt (having first denied the fact), I 
should point to the statute reversing the attainder of 
Sidney, against whom the like evidence was produced 
precisely under the same pretence. Nothing can be 
more decisive on this point than the authority of a 
great judge and an excellent writer. “Had the 
papers found m Sidney’s closets,” says Mr. Justice 
Foster, “ been plainly relative to the other treasonable 
practices charged m the indictment, they might have 
been read in evidence against him, though not pub- 
lished. The papers found on Lord Preston were 
written in prosecution of certain determined purposes 
which were treasonable, and then (namely, at the 
time of writing) m the contemplation of the offend- 
ers.” But the iniquity m the case of Sidney vanishes, 
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in comparison with that of this trial Sidney Ymanu- 
scnpt was intended for publication ; it could not be 
said that its tendency, when published, was not to 
excite dispositions hostile to the bad government 
which then existed ; it was perhaps m strictness in- 
dictable as a seditious libel. The journal of Mr. 
Smith was meant for no human eyes : it was seen by 
none; only extracts of it had been sent to his em- 
ployers m England, — as inoffensive, doubtless, as 
their excellent instructions required. In the midst of 
conjugal affection and confidence, it was withheld even 
from his wife It consisted of his communmgs with 
his own mind, or the breathings of his thoughts 
towaids his Creator ; it was neither addressed nor com- 
municated to any created being. That such a journal 
should have been dragged from its sacred secrecy is 
an atiocity — I repeat it — to which I know no 
parallel m the annals of any court that has professed 
to observe a semblance of justice. 

I dwell on this circumstance, because the Honour- 
able Gentleman, by his quotation, has compelled me to 
do so, and because the admission of this evidence 
shows the temper of the Court. For I think the ex- 
tracts produced are, m truth, favourable to Mr Smith , 
and I am entitled to presume that the whole journal, 
withheld as it is from us, — withheld from the Colonial 
Office, though circulated through the Court to excite 
West Indian prejudices against Mr. Smith, — would, m 
the eyes of impartial men, have been still more de- 
cisively advantageous to his cause. How, indeed, can 
I think otherwise ? What, in the opinion of the 
judge-advocate, is the capital crime of this journal? 
It is, that m it the prisoner “ avows he feels an aver- 
sion to slavery * !” He was so depraved, as to be an 
enemy of that admirable institution ? He was so lost 
to all sense of morality, as to be dissatisfied with the 
perpetual and unlimited subjection of millions of rea- 
sonable creatures to the will, and caprice, and passions 
of other men ! This opinion, it is true, Mr. Smith 
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shared with the King, Parliament, and people of 
Great Britain, — with all wise and good men, in all 
ages and nations : still, it is stated by the judge-advo- 
cate as if it were some immoral paradox, which it 
lequired the utmost effrontery to “avow.” One of 
the passages produced m evidence, and therefore 
thought either to be criminal m itself, or a proof of 
criminal intention, well deserves attention * — “ While 
writing this, my very heart flutters at the almost in- 
cessant cracking of the whip t ” As the date of this 
part of the journal is the 22d of March, 1819, more 
than four years before the insurrection, it cannot be 
so distoited by human ingenuity as to be brought to 
bear on the specific charges which the Court had to 
try. What, therefore, is the purpose for winch it is 
produced ? They overheard, as it were, a man secretly 
complaining to himself of the agitation produced m 
his bodily frame by the horrible noise of a whip con- 
stantly resounding on the torn and bloody backs of 
his fellow-creatures As he does not dare to utter 
them to any other, they must have been unaffected, 
undesigning, almost involuntary ejaculations of feel- 
ing. The discovery of them might have recalled un- 
hardened men from practices of which they had thus 
casually perceived the impression upon an uncor- 
lupted heart. It could hardly have been supposed 
that the most practised negro-driver could have 
blamed them more severely than by calling them 
effusions of weak and womanish feelings. But it 
seemed good to the prosecutors of Mr. Smith to view 
these complaints in another light. They regard “ the 
fluttering of his heart at the incessant cracking of the 
whip,” as an overt act of the treason of “abhorring 
slavery” They treat natural compassion, and even 
its involuntary effects on the bodily frame, as an 
offence Such is the system of their society, that they 
consider every man who feels pity for sufferings, or 
indignation against cruelty, as their irreconcilable 
enemy. Nay, they receive a secret expression of 
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those feelings as evidence against a man on tiial for 
liis life, m wliat they call a court of justice. My 
Bight Honourable Friend* has, on a former occasion, 
happily characterised the resistance, which has not 
been obscurely threatened, against all measures for 
mitigating the evils of slavery, as a <c rebellion for 
the whip” In the present instance we see how 
sacred that instrument is held, — how the right to 
use it is prized as one of the dearest of privileges, — 
and in what manner the most pi ivate murmur against 
its severest indictions is brought forward as a proof, 
that he who breathes it must be piepared to plunge 
into violence and blood. 

* In the same spirit, conversations are given in evi- 
dence, long befoie the revolt, wholly unconnected with 
it, and held with ignorant men, who might easily mis- 
understand or misremember them ; m winch Mr. Smith 
is supposed to have expressed a general and specula- 
tive opinion, that slavery never could be mitigated, 
and that it must die a violent death. These opinions 
the Honourable G-entleman calls. “ fanatical.” Does he 
think Dr. Johnson a fanatic, or a sectary, or a metko- 
dist, or an enemy of established authonty? But he 
must know fiom the most amusing of books, that 
Johnson, when on a visit to Oxfoid, perhaps when 
enjoying letteied hospitality at the table of the Master 
of University College f, proposed as a toast, 44 Success 
to the first revolt of negroes m the West Indies*” 
He neither meant to make a jest of such matters, nor 
to express a deliberate wish for an event so full of 
horror, but merely to express in the strongest manner 
his honest hatred of slavery Foi no man ever more 
detested actual oppression ; though his Tory preju- 
dices hindered him from seeing the value of those 
liberal institutions which alone secure society from 
oppression. This justice will be universally done to 

* Mr Canning. — E d. 

f Di Wetheiell, father of the Solicitor-G-eneial. 
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the aged moralist, who knew slavery only as a distant 
evil, — whose ears were never wounded Tby the crack- 
ing of the whip. Yet all the casual expressions of the 
unfortunate Mr. Smith, in the midst of dispute, or 
when he was fresh from the sight of suffering, rise up 
against him as legal proof of settled purposes and de- 
liberate designs. 

On the legality of the trial, Sir, the impregnable 
speech of my Learned Fuend * has left me little if any 
thing to say. The only principle on which the law of 
England tolerates what is called “martial law,” is 
necessity , its introduction can be justified only by 
necessity ; its continuance requires precisely the same 
justification of necessity ; and if it survives the neces- 
sity, m which alone it rests, for a single minute, it be- 
comes instantly a mere exercise of lawless violence. 
When foreign invasion or civil war renders it impos- 
sible for courts of law to sit, or to enforce the execu- 
tion of their judgments, it becomes necessary to find 
some rude substitute for them, and to employ for that 
purpose the military, which is the only remaining force 
ni the community. While the laws are silenced by 
the noise of arms, the rulers of the armed force must 
punish, as equitably as they can, those crimes which 
threaten their own safety and that of society , but no 
longer; — every moment beyond is usurpation. As 
soon as the laws can act, every other mode of punish- 
ing supposed crimes is itself an enormous crime If 
argument be not enough on this subject, — if, indeed, 
the mere statement be not the evidence of its own 
truth, I appeal to the highest and most venerable 
authority known to our law. “ Martial law,” says Sir 
Matthew Hale, “ is not a law, but something indulged 
rather than allowed, as a law. The necessity of 
government, order, and discipline m an army, is that 
only which can give it countenance. ‘ Necessitas 
enim, quod cogit, defendit. 5 Secondly, this indulged 


* Mr. Biougham. — Ed. 
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law is only to extend to members of the army, or to 
those of the opposite army, and never may be so much 
indulged as to be exercised or executed upon others. 
Thirdly, the exercise of martial law may not be per- 
mitted m time of peace, when the king’s courts aie” 
(or may be) “ open ” * The illustrious J udge on this 
occasion appeals to the Petition of Right, which, 
fifty years before, had declared all proceedings by 
martial law, in time of peace, to be illegal. He carries 
the punciple back to the ciadle of English liberty, 
and quotes the famous reversal of the attainder of 
the Earl of Kent, m the fiist year of Edward III, 
as decisive of the principle, that nothing but the ne- 
cessity arising from the absolute interruption of civil 
judicature by arms, can warrant the exercise of what 
is called martial law Whei ever, and whenever, they 
are so interrupted, and as long as the mterruption 
continues, necessity justifies it 

No othei doctrine has evei been maintained m this 
country, since the solemn Parhamentaiy condemna- 
tion of the usurpations of Charles I., which he w^as 
lnmself compelled to sanction m the Petition of Right. 
In none of the revolutions or rebellions which have 
since occuired has martial law been exercised, how r - 
evei much, in some of them, the necessity might seem 
to exist Even m those most deplorable of all com- 
motions, which tore Ii eland m pieces, m the last years 
of the eighteenth century, — m the midst of ferocious 
revolt and cruel punishment, — at the very moment of 
legalising these martial jurisdictions m 1799, the very 
Irish statute, which was passed for that purpose, did 
homage to the ancient and fundamental principles oi 
the law, m the very act of departing from them. The 
Irish statute 39 Geo. HI. c 2., after reciting “ that 
martial law had been successfully exercised to the re- 
storation of peace, so far as to permit the course of 
the common law partially to take place, but that the re- 

* History of the Common Law, chap xl 
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bellion continued to rage in considerable parts of the 
kingdom, whereby it has become necessary for Parlia- 
ment to interpose,” goes on to ‘enable the Lord Lieu- 
tenant “to punish rebels by courts-martial.” This 
statute is the most positive declaration, that where the 
common law can be exercised m some parts of the 
country, martial law cannot be established in others, 
though rebellion actually prevails m those others, 
without an extraordinary interposition of the supreme 
legislative authority itself 

I have already quoted from Sir Matthew Hale his 
position respecting the two-fold operation of martial 
law : — as it affects the army of the power which ex- 
eicises it, and as it acts against the army of the enemy. 
That great Judge, happily unused to standing armies, 
and reasonably prejudiced against military jurisdic- 
tion, does not pursue his distinction through all its 
consequences, and assigns a ground for the whole, 
which will support only one of its parts “ The neces- 
sity of order and discipline m an army,” is, accord- 
ing to him, the reason why the law tolerates this 
depaiture fiom its most valuable rules ; but this neces- 
sity only justifies the exercise of martial law over the 
army of our own state. One part of it has since 
been annually taken out of the common law, and pro- 
vided for by the Mutiny Act, which subjects the 
military offences of soldiers only to punishment by 
military courts, even m time of peace. Hence we 
may now be said annually to legalise military law ; 
which, however, differs essentially from martial law, 
in being confined to offences against military dis- 
cipline, and m not extending to any persons but those 
who are members of the army. ' 

Martial law exercised against enemies or rebels, 
cannot depend on the same principle, for it is cer- 
tainly not intended to enforce or preserve discipline 
among them. It seems to me to be only a more re- 
gular and convenient mode of exeicismg the right to 
kill m war, — a right originating m self-defence, and 
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limited to those cases where such killing is necessary, 
as the means of insuring that end. Martial law put 
in force against rebels, can only be excused as a mode 
of more deliberately and equitably selecting the per- 
sons from whom quarter ought to be withheld, m a 
case where all have forfeited their claim to it. It is 
nothing more than a sort of better regulated decima- 
tion, founded upon choice, instead of chance, m order 
to provide for the safety of the conquerors, without 
the horrors of undistinguished slaughter : it is jus- 
tifiable only where it is an act of mercy. Thus the 
matter stands by the law of nations. But by the law 
of England, it cannot be exercised except where the 
jurisdiction of courts of justice is interrupted by vio- 
lence. Did this necessity exist at Demerara on the 
13th of October, 1823 ? Was it on that day impos- 
sible for the courts of law to try offences ? It is clear 
that, if the case be tried by the law of England, and 
unless an affirmative answer can be given to these 
questions of fact, the Couit-martial had no legal 
powei to try Mr. Smith 

Now, Sir, I must m the first place remaik, that 
General Murray has himself expressly waived the 
plea of necessity, and takes merit to himself for 
having brought Mr Smith to trial befoie a court- 
martial, as the most probable mode of securing impar- 
tial justice, — a statement which would be clearly an 
attempt to obtain commendation under false pietences, 
if he had no choice, and was compelled by absolute 
necessity to recur to martial law : — “ In bringing this 
man (Mr. Smith) to trial, under present circumstances, 
I have endeavoured to secure to him the advantage 
of the most cool and dispassionate consideration, by 
framing a court entirely of offieeis of the army 
who, having no interests in the country, are without 
the bias of public opinion, which is at present so 
violent against Mr. Smith.” * This paragraph I con- 

* Geneial Mon ay (Governor of Demeiara) to Bail Bathurst, 
21st of October, 1823. 
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ceive to be an admission, and almost a boast, that the 
trial by court-martial was a matter of choice, and 
therefore not of necessity , and I shall at present say 
nothing more on it, than earnestly to beseech the 
House to lemark the evidence which it affoids of the 
temper of the colonibts, and to bear m mind the 
inevitable influence of that furious temper on the 
prosecutors who conducted the accusation, — on the 
witnesses who suppoited it by their testimony, — on the 
officers of the Court-martial, who could have no other 
associates or friends but among these piejudiced and 
exasperated colonists. With what suspicion and 
jealousy ought we not to regard such pioceedings ? 
Wliat deductions ought to be made fiom the evi- 
dence ? How little can we trust the fairness of the 
prosecutors, or the impartiality of the judges? What 
hope of acquittal could the most innocent prisoner 
entertain ? Such, says m substance Governor Mur- 
ray, was the lage of the inhabitants of Demeiara 
against the unfortunate Mr Smith, that his only 
chance of impartial trial requiied lnm to be deprived 
of all the safeguards which are the birthright of 
British subjects, and to be tried by a judicature which 
the laws and feelings of his country alike abhor. 

But the admission of Governor Murray, though 
conclusive against him, is not necessary to the aigu- 
ment; for my Learned Friend has already demon- 
strated that, in fact, there was no necessity for a 
court-martial on the 13th of October. From the 31st 
of August it appears, by General Munay’s letters, 
that no impediment existed to the ordinary course 
of law, tf£ no negroes were in arms , no war or battle’s 
sound was heard” through the- colony There ic- 
mamed, indeed, a few runaways in the forests behind ; 
but we know, fiom the best au thou ties that the 
forests were never free from bodies of these wretched 
and desperate men m those unhappy settlements m 


See Steelman, Bolmgbioke, &c f 
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Guiana, — -where, under every government, rebellion 
lias as uniformly sprung from cruelty as pestilence 
has arisen from the marshes. Before the 4th of Sep- 
tember, even the detachment which pursued the de- 
serters into the forest had returned into the colony. 
For six weeks, then, before the Court-martial was 
assembled, and for twelve weeks before that Court 
pronounced sentence of death on Mr. Smith, all hos- 
tility had ceased, no necessity for their existence can 
be pretended, and every act which they did was an 
open and deliberate defiance of the law of England. 

Where, then, are we to look for any colour of law 
in these proceedings ? Do they derive it from the 
Dutch law 9 I have diligently examined the Roman 
law, which is the foundation of that system, and the 
writings of those most eminent jurists who have con- 
tributed so much to the reputation of Holland : — I 
can find m them no trace of any* such principle as 
martial law. Military law, indeed, is cleaily defined; 
and provision is made for the punishment by mili- 
tary judges of the purely military offences of soldiers. 
But to any power of extending military jurisdiction 
over those who are not soldiers, there is not an allu- 
sion I will not furnish a subject for the pleasantries 
of my Eight Honourable Friend, or tempt him into a 
repetition of his former innumerable blunders, by 
naming the greatest of these jurists*; lest his date, 
his occupation, and his rank might be again mistaken ; 
and the venerable President of the Supreme Couit of 
Holland might be once more called a “ clerk of the 
States-General.” “ Persecutio militis,” says that learned 
person, “pertmet ad judicem militaiem quando de- 
lictum sit militaie, et ad judicem communem quando 
delictum sit commune.” Far from supposing it to 
be possible, that those who were not soldiers could 
ever be triable by military courts for crimes not mili- 

* Bynkei shock, — of whose professional rank Mr Caifning 
had professed ignorance. — Ed. 
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tary, lie expressly declares tlie law and practice of 
the United „ Provinces to be, that even soldiers are 
amenable, for ordinary offences against society, to 
the court of Holland and Friesland, of which he was 
long the chief. The law of Holland, therefore, does 
not justify this trial by martial law 

Nothing remains but some law of the colony itself. 
Where is it ? It is not alleged or alluded to m any 
part of this trial. We have heard nothing of it this 
evening So unwilling was I to believe that this 
Court-martial would dare to act without some pre- 
tence of legal authority, that I suspected an authority 
for martial law would be dug out of some dark corner 
of a Guiana ordinance I knew it was neither m the 
law of England, nor in that of Holland ; and I now 
believe that it does not exist even m tlie law of Deme- 
rara The silence of those who are interested in pro- 
ducing it, is not my only reason for this belief. I 
happen to have seen the instructions of the Statcs- 
General to their Governor of Demerara, in November, 
1792, — probably the last ever issued to such an officer 
by that illustrious and memorable assembly. They 
speak at large of councils of war, both for consultation 
and for judicature. They authorise these councils to 
try the military offences of soldiers ; and therefore, by 
an inference which is stronger than silence, authorise 
us to conclude that the governor had no power to sub- 
ject those who were not soldiers to their authority. 

The lesult, then, is, that the law of Holland does 
not allow what is called “ martial law 99 in any case ; 
and that the law of England does not allow it without 
a necessity, which did not exist m the case of Mr. 
Smith. If, then, martial law is not to be justified by 
the law of England, or by the law of Holland, or by 
the law of Demerara, what is there to hinder me 
from affirming, that the members of this pretended 
court had no more right to try Mr. Smith than any 
other fifteen men on the face of the earth, — that 
their acts were nullities, and their meeting a con- 
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spiracy, — that their sentence was a direction to com- 
mit a crime, — that, if it had been obeyed, it would 
not have been an execution, but a murder, — and 
that they, and all other parties engaged m it, must 
have answered for it with their lives. 

I hope, Sir, no man will, m this House, undervalue 
that part of the case which relates to the illegality of 
the trial. I should be sorry to hear any man repre- 
sent it as an inferior question, whether we are to be 
governed by law or by will Every breach of law, 
under pretence of attaining what is called “substantial 
justice,” is a step towards reducing society under the 
authority of arbitrary caprice and lawless force. As 
m many other cases of evil-doing, it is not the imme- 
diate effect, but the example (which is the larger part 
of the consequences of every act), which is most mis- 
chievous If we listen to any language of this sort, 
we shall do our utmost to encourage governors of 
colonies to discover some specious pretexts of present 
convenience for relieving themselves altogether, and 
as often as they wish, fiom the restraints of law In 
spite of every legal check, colonial admimstratois are 
already daring enough, from the physical impediments 
which render it nearly impossible to reduce their 
responsibility to practice. If we encourage them to 
pioelaim martial law without necessity, we shall take 
away all limitations from their power m this depait- 
ment ; for pretences of convenience can seldom be 
wanting in a state of society which presents any temp- 
tation to abuse of power. 

But I am aware, Sir, that I have undertaken to 
maintain the innocence of Mr. Smith, as well as to 
show the unlawfulness and nullity of the proceedings 
against him. I am relieved from the necessity of 
entering at large into the facts of his conduct, by the 
admirable and irresistible speech of my Learned 
Friend, who has already demonstrated the vntue and 
innocence of this unfortunate Gentleman, who died 
the martyr of his zeal for the diffusion of religion, 
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humanity, and civilisation, among the slaves of Deme- 
rara. The Honourable Gentleman charges him with 
a want of discretion. Perhaps it may be so. That 
useful quality, which Swift somewhere calls 44 an alder- 
man-like virtue,” is deservedly much m esteem among 
those who are 4 * wise in their genei ation,” and to whom 
the prosperity of this world belongs ; but it is rarely 
the attribute of heroes and of martyrs, — of those who 
voluntarily suffei for faith or freedom, — who perish 
on the scaffold m attestation of their principles ; — it 
does not animate men to encounter that honourable 
death which the colonists of Demerara were so eager 
to bestow on Mr. Smith. 

On the question of actual innocence, the Honourable 
Gentleman has either bewildered himself, or found it 
necessary to attempt to bewilder his audience, by in- 
volving the case m a labyrinth of words, from which 
I shall be able to extricate it by a very few and short 
reinaiks. The question is, not whether Mr. Smith 
was wanting in the highest vigilance and foresight, 
but whether he was guilty of certain crimes laid to his 
charge ? The first charge is, that he promoted dis- 
content and dissatisfaction among the slaves, 44 intend- 
ing thereby to excite revolt.” The Court-martial 
found him guilty of the fact, but not of the intention : 
thereby, m common sense and justice, acquitting him. 
The second charge is, that, on the 17th of August, he 
consulted with Quamma concerning the intended re- 
bellion ; and, on the 19th and 20th, during its progiess, 
he aided and assisted it by consulting and correspond- 
ing with Quamina, an insurgent. The Court-martial 
found him guilty of the acts charged on the 17th and 
20th, but acquitted him of that charged on the 19th. 
But this charge is abandoned r by the Honourable 
Gentleman, and, as far as I can learn, will not be sup- 
ported by any one likely to take a part m this debate. 
On the fourth charge, which, in substance, is, that 
Mr. Smith did not endeavour to make Quamina pri- 
soner on the 20th of August, — the Court-martial have 
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found liim guilty. But I will not waste tlie time of 
the House, by throwing away a single word upon an 
accusation which I am persuaded no man here will so 
ill consult his own reputation as to vindicate. 

The third charge, therefore, is the only one which 
requires a moment’s discussion. It imputes to Mr. 
Smith, that he previously knew of the intended revolt, 
and did not communicate his knowledge to the proper 
authorities. It depends entirely on the same evidence 
which was produced m support of the second It is 
an offence analogous to what, in our law, is denomi- 
nated “ misprision ” of treason ; and it bears the same 
relation to an intended revolt of slaves against their 
owners, which misprision m England bears to high 
treason. To support this charge, there should be suffi- 
cient evidence of such a concealment as would have 
amounted to misprision, if a revolt of slaves against 
their private masters had been high treason How, 
it had been positively laid down by all the judges of 
England, that “ one who is told only, in general, that 
there will be a rising, without persons or particulars, 
is not bound to disclose ” Concealment of the avowal 
of an intention is not misprision, because such an 
avowal is not an overt act of high treason. Misprision 
of treason is a concealment of an overt act of treason. 
A consultation about the means of revolt is un- 
doubtedly an overt act, because it is one of the ordi- 
nary and necessary means of accomplishing the object : 
but it is perfectly otherv lse with a conversation, even 
though in the course of it improper declarations of a 
general nature should be made I need not quote 
Hale or Foster in support of positions which I believe 
will not be controverted. Contenting myself with 
having laid them down, 1 proceed to apply them to 
the evidence on this charge 

I think myself entitled to lay aside — and, indeed, 
in that I only follow the example of the Honourable 
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Gentleman — the testimony of the coachman and the 
groom, which, if understood m one sense, is incredible, 
and m the other is insignificant. It evidently amounts 
to no more than a remark by Mr. Smith, after the in- 
surrection broke out, that he had long foreseen dan- 
ger. The concealment of such a general apprehension, 
if he had concealed it, was no crime ; for it would be 
indeed most inconvenient to magistrates and ruleis, 
and most destructive of the quiet of society, if men 
were bound to communicate to the public authorities 
every alarm that might seize the minds of any of them. 

But he did not conceal that general apprehension : 
on the contrary, he did much more than strict legal 
duty requited Divide the facts into two parts, those 
which preceded Sunday the I7tli of August, and those 
which occurred then and afterwards. I fix on tins 
day, because it will not be said, by any one whose 
arguments I should be at the trouble of answering, 
that there is any evidence of the existence of a specific 
plan of revolt previous to the I7tli of August. What 
did not exist could neither be concealed nor disclosed 
But the conduct of Mr. Smith respecting the general 
apprehensions which he entertained before that day 
is evidence of great importance as to what would have 
been his probable conduct, if any specific plan had 
afterwards been communicated to him. If he made 
every effort to disclose a general apprehension, it is 
not likely that he should have deliberately concealed 
a specific plan. It is m that light that I desire the 
attention of the House to it. 

It is quite clear that considerable agitation had 
prevailed among the negroes from the arrival of Lord 
Bathurst’s Dispatch in the beginning of July. They 
had heard from seamen arrived from England, and 
by servants m the Governor’s house, and by the angry 
conversations of their masters, that some projects for 
improving tlieir condition had been favourably re- 
ceived m this country They naturally entertained 
sanguine and exaggerated hopes of the extent of the 
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reformation. The delay in making the Instructions 
known naturally led the slaves to greater exaggera- 
tions of the plan, and gradually filled their minds with 
angry suspicions that it was concealed on account of 
the extensive benefits it was to confer. Liberty seemed 
to be offered from England, and pushed aside by their 
masters and rulers at Demerara. This irritation could 
not escape the observation of Mr. Smith, and instead 
of concealing it, he early imparted it to a neighbouring 
manager and attorney. How comes the Honourable 
Gentleman to have entirely omitted the evidence of 
Mr. Stewart ? * It appears from his testimony, that* 
Mr Smith, several weeks before the revolt, commu- 
nicated to him (Stewart), the manager of plantation 
Success, that alarming rumours about the Instructions 
prevailed among the negroes. It appears that Mr. 
Smith went publicly with his friend Mr. Elliot, an- 
other missionary, to Mr. Stewart, to repeat the informa- 
tion at a subsequent period ; and that, m consequence, 
Mr. Stewart, with Mr. Cort, the attorney of planta- 
tion Success, went on the 8th of August to Mr. Smith, 
who confirmed his previous statements, — said that 
Quamma and other negroes had asked whether their 
freedom had come out, — and mentioned that he had 
some thoughts of disabusing them, by telling them 
from the pulpit that their expectations of freedom were 
erroneous. Mr. Cort dissuaded him from taking so much 
upon himself Is it not evident from this testimony, 
that Mr. Smith had the reverse of an intention to 
conceal the dangerous agitation on or before the 8th 
of August? It is certain that all evidence of his 
privity or participation before that day must be false. 
He then told all that lie knew, and offered to do much 
more than he was bound to do. His disclosures were 
of a nature to defeat a project of revolt, or to prevent 
it from being formed ; — he enabled Cort or Stewart 
to put the Government on their guard. lie told no 

Tnal, &c., p 47. 
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particulars, because lie knew none ; but he put it into 
the power of others to discover them if they existed. 
He made these discoveries on the 8th of August: 
what could have changed his previous system of con- 
duct m the remaining ten days? Nay, more, he 
put it out of his own power to change his conduct 
effectually : it no longer depended on himself whether 
what he knew should not be so perfectly made known 
to the Government as to render all subsequent con- 
cealment ineffectual. He could not even know on the 
17th whether his conversations with Stewart and 
Cort had not been communicated to the Governor, 
and whether measures had not been taken, which had 
either ascertained that the agitation no longer gene- 
rally prevailed, or had led to such precautions as 
could not fail to end in the destruction of those who 
should deliberately and criminally conceal the designs 
of the insurgents The crime of misprision consists m 
a design to deceive, — which, after such a disclosure, 
it was impossible to haibour If this had related to 
the communication of a formed plan, it might be said, 
that the disclosure to private persons was not suffi- 
cient, and that he was bound to make it to the higher 
authorities. I believe Mr. Cort was a member of the 
Court of Policy. [Here Mr. Gladstone intimated by a 
shake of his head that Mr. Cort was not.] I yield to 
the local knowledge of my Honourable Friend — if I 
may venture to call him so in our present belligerent 
relations. If Mr Cort be not a member of the Court 
of Policy, he must have had access to its members : — 
he stated to Mr. Smith the reason of their delay to 
promulgate the Instructions ; and m a communication 
which related merely to general agitation, Mr Smith 
could not have chosen two persons more likely to be 
on the alert about a revolt of slaves than the manager 
and attorney of a neighbouring plantation. Stewart 
and Cort were also officers of militia. 

A very extraordinary part of this case appears in 
the Demerara papers (No. II.) to which I have already 
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adverted. Hamilton, the manager of plantation Bes- 
souvemr, had, it seems, a negro mistress, from whom 
few of his secrets were hid. This lady had the sin- 
gularly inappropriate name of Susannah. I am now 
told that she had been the wife of J ack, one of the 
leaders of the revolt — I have no wish to penetrate 
into his domestic misfortunes ; — at all events, J ack 
kept up a constant and confidential intercourse with 
his former friend, even in the elevated station which 
she had attained. She told him (if we may believe 
both him and her) of all Hamilton’s conversations. 
By the account of Paris, it seems that Hamilton had 
instructed them to destroy the bridges Susannah said 
that he mtreated them to delay the revolt for two 
weeks, till he could remove his things. They told 
Hamilton not only of the intention to rise three weeks 
before, but of the particular time. On Monday morn- 
ing Hamilton told her, that it was useless for him to 
manumit her and her children, as she wished, for that 
all would soon be free ; and that the Governor kept 
back the Instructions because he was himseli a slave- 
owner. Paris and Jack agree m laying to Hamilton’s 
charge the deepest participation in their criminal de- 
signs If this evidence was believed, why was not 
Hamilton brought to trial rather than Smith ? If it 
was disbelieved, as the far greater part of it must 
have been, why was it concealed from Smith that 
such wicked falsehoods had been contrived against 
another man, — a circumstance which so deeply affects 
the credit of all the negro accomplices, who swore to 
save their own lives ? If, as I am inclined to believe, 
some communications were made through Susannah, 
how hard was the fate of Mr. Smith, who suffers for 
not promulgating some general notions of danger, 
which, from this instance, must have entered through 
many channels into the minds of the greater number 
of whites. But, up to the 17th of August, it appears 
that Mr. Smith did not content himself with bare dis- 
closure, but proffered his services to allay discontent, 
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and showed more solicitude than any other person 
known to us, to preserve the peace of the community. 

The question now presents itself, which I allow 
constitutes the vital pait of this case, — Whether any 
communication was made to Mr. Smith on the evening 
of Sunday the 17th, of which the concealment fiom 
his superiors was equivalent to what we call mispri- 
sion of treason ? No man can conscientiously vote 
against the motion who does not consider the affirma- 
tive as proved I do not say that this would be of 
itself sufficient to negative the motion ; I only say, 
that it is indispensably necessary. There would still 
remain behind the illegality of the jurisdiction, as 
well as the injustice of the punishment. And on this 
latter most important part of the case I must here 
remark, that it would not be sufficient to tell us, that 
the Roman and Dutch law ranked misprision as a 
species of treason, and made it punishable by death. 
It must be shown, not only that the Court were by 
this law entitled to condemn Mr. Smith to death, but 
that they were also bound to pronounce such a sentence. 
For if they had any discretion, it will not be said that 
an English court-martial ought not to regulate the 
exercise of it by the more humane and reasonable 
principles of their own law, which does not treat mis- 
prision as a capital offence. 

• . . I am sorry to see that the Honourable Agent 

for Demeiara * has quitted his usual place, and has 
taken a very important position. I feel no ill-will , 
but I dread the sight of him when pouring poison 
into the ears of the powerful. He is but too formid- 
able in his ordinary station, at the head of those troops 
whom his magical wand brings into battle m such 
numbers as no eloquence can match, and no influence 
but his own can command 

* Mi William Holmes, who was also the Treasury “ whipper- 
in,” was for the moment seated next, and whispenng to, Mr. 
Canning — En. 
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Let ns now consider the evidence of what passed 
on the 1 7th of August. And here, once more, let me 
conjure the House to consider the condition of the 
witnesses who gave that evidence. They were accom- 
plices m the revolt, who had no chance of life but 
what acceptable testimony might afford. They knew 
the fierce, furious hatred, which the ruling party had 
vowed against Mr. Smith. They were surrounded by 
the skeletons of their brethren: — they could perhaps 
hear the lash resounding on the bloody backs of others, 
who were condemned to suffer a thousand lashes, and 
to work for life in irons under the burning sun of 
Guiana. They lived in a colony where such unex- 
ampled barbarities were inflicted as a mitigated pun- 
ishment, and held out as acts of mercy Such were 
the dreadful terrors which acted on their minds, and 
under the mental torture of which every syllable of 
their testimony was uttered. There was still another 
deduction to be made from their evidence : — they spoke 
to no palpable facts ; they gave evidence only of con- 
versation. “ Words,” says Mr. Justice Foster, “ are 
transient and fleeting as the wind ; frequently the 
effects of a sudden transport easily misunderstood, 
and often misreported.” If he spoke thus of words 
used m the presence of witnesses intelligent, enlight- 
ened, and accustomed to appreciate the force and dis- 
tinctions of terms, what would he have said of the 
evidence of negro slaves, accomplices in the crime, 
trembling for their lives, reporting conversations of 
which the whole effect might depend on the shades 
and gradations of words m a language very grossly 
known to them, — of English words, uttered m a few 
hurried moments, and m the presence of no other 
witnesses from whom they could dread an exposure 
of their falsehood ? It may be safely affirmed, that 
it is difficult for imagination to conceive admissible 
evidence of lower credit, and more near the verge of 
utter rejection. 

But what, after all, is the sum of the evidence? 
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It is, that the negroes who followed Mr. Smith from 
church on Sunday the 17 th, spoke to him of some 
design which they entertained for the next day. It is 
not pretended that time, or place, or persons, -were 
mentioned • — the contrary is sworn. Mr. Smith, who 
was accustomed for six weeks to their murmurs, and 
had before been successful in dissuading them from 
violence, contents himself with repeating the same 
dissuasives, — believes he has again succeeded in per- 
suading them to remain quiet, — and abstains for 
twenty-four hours from any new communication of 
designs altogether vague and undigested, which he 
hoped would evaporate, as others of the same land had 
done, without any serious effects. The very utmost 
that he seems to have apprehended was, a plan for 
obliging, or “ driving,” as they called it, their managers 
to join m an application to the Governor on the sub- 
ject of the new law, — a land of pioceedmg which had 
more than once occurred, both under the Dutch and 
English governments. It appears from the witnesses 
for the prosecution, that they had more than once 
gone to Mr Smith before on the same subject, and 
that his answer was always the same ; and that some 
of the more exasperated negroes were so dissatisfied 
with Ins exhoitations to submission, that they cried 
out, “Mr. Smith was making them fools, — that he 
would not deny his own colour for the sake of black 
people.” Quamma appeals to have shown at all times 
a more than ordinary deference towards his pastor. 
He renewed these conversations on the evening of 
Sunday the 17th, and told Mr Smith, who again ex- 
horted them to patience, that two of the more violent 
negroes, Jack and Joseph, spoke r of taking their liberty 
by force. I desire it to be particularly observed, that 
this intention, or even violent language, appears to 
have been attributed only to two, and that m such 
a manner as naturally to exclude the rest. Mr. Smith 
again lepeated the advice which had hitherto proved 
eSicaqious. “ He told them to wait, and not to be so 
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foolish. How do you mean that they should take it 
by force ? You cannot do any thing with the white 
people, because the soldiers will be more strong than 
you , therefore you had better wait. You had better 
go and tell the people, and Christians particularly, 
that they had better have nothing to do with it” 
When Mr. Smith spoke of the resistance of the sol- 
diers, Quamma, with an evident view to persuade 
Mr. Smith that nothing was intended which would 
induce the military to proceed to the last extremity, 
observed that they would drive the managers to town ; 
which, by means of the expedient of a general “ strike ” 
or refusal to work, appears to have been the project 
spoken of by most of the slaves. To this observation 
Mr. Smith justly answered, that even if they did 
“drive” the managers to town, they “would not be 
able to go against the soldiers,” who would very pro- 
perly resist such tumultuary and dangerous move- 
ments. Be it again observed, that Bristol, the chief 
witness for the prosecution, clearly distinguishes this 
plan from that of Jack and Joseph, “who intended to 
fight with the white people.” I do not undertake to 
determine whether the more desperate measure was 
at that time confined to these two men it is sufficient 
for me that such was the representation made to Mr. 
Smith. Whoever fairly compares the evidence of 
Bristol with that of Seaton will, I think, find the 
general result to be such as I have now stated. It is 
true, that there aie contradictions between them, 
which, m the case of witnesses of another caste, might 
be considered as altogether subversive of their credit 
But I make allowance for tlieir feais, — for their con- 
fusion, — for tlieir habitual inaccuracy, — for their 
ignorance of the language, — for their own incorrect- 
ness, if they gave evidence in English, — for that of 
the interpreters, if they employed any other language. 
In return, I expect that no fair opponent will rely on 
minute circumstances, — that he will also allow the 
benefit of all chances of inaccuracy to the accused, — • 
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and that he will not rely on ‘the manner, where a single 
word, mistaken or misremembered, might make the 
whole difference between the most earnest and the 
faintest dissuasive. 

I do not know what other topics Mr. Smith could 
have used. He appeals to their prudence: “the 
soldiers,” says he, “ will overcome your vam revolt.” 
He appeals to their sense of religion: — “as Christians 
you ought not to use violence.” What argument re- 
mained, if both these failed ? What part of human 
nature could he have addressed, where neither danger 
could deter, nor duty restrain? He spoke to their 
conscience and to their fears: — surely admonition 
could go no further. There is not the least appear- 
ance that these topics were not urged with as per- 
fect good faith, as they must have been m those 
former instances where he demonstrated his sin- 
cerity by the communications which he made to 
Stewart and Cort. His temper of mind on this sub- 
ject continued, then, to be the same on the evening of 
the 17th that it had been before. And, if so, how 
absolutely incredible it is, that he should, on that 
night, and on the succeeding morning, advisedly, 
coolly, and malignantly, form the design of hiding a 
treasonable plot confidentially imparted to him by the 
conspirators, in order to lull the vigilance of the Go- 
vernment, and commit himself and his countrymen to 
the mercy of exasperated and triumphant slaves * 

I have already stated the reasons which might have 
induced him to believe that he had once more suc- 
ceeded in dissuading the negroes from violence. Was 
he inexcusable in overrating his own ascendant, — in 
over-estimating the docility of his converts, — in re- 
lying more on the efficacy of his religious instructions 
than men of more experience and colder temper would 
deem reasonable? I entreat the House to consider 
whether this self-deception be improbable ; for if 
he believed that he had been successful, and that the 
plan of tumult or revolt was abandoned, would it 
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nqt have been the basest and most atrocious treachery 
to have given such information as might have ex- 
posed the defenceless slaves to punishments of un- 
paralleled cruelty, for offerees which they had medi- 
tated, but from which he believed that he had 
reclaimed them ? Let me for a moment again remind 
the House of the facts which give such weight to this 
consideration He lived in a colony where, for an 
insurrection in which no white man was wantonly 
or deliberately put to death, and no property was 
intentionally destroyed or even damaged, I know 
not how many negroes perished on the gibbet, and 
others, — under the insolent, atrocious, detestable pre- 
text of mercy * — suffered a thousand lashes, and were 
doomed to hard labour in irons for life, under the 
burning sun, and among the pestilential marshes of 
Guiana ? These dreadful cruelties, miscalled punish- 
ments, did indeed occur after the 17th of August. 
Hut he, whose “heart had fluttered from the incessant 
cracking of the whip,” must have strongly felt the 
horrors to which he was exposing his unhappy flock 
by a hasty or needless disclosure of projects excited 
by the impolitic delay of their rulers. Every good 
man must have wished to find the information un- 
necessary. Would not Mr. Smith have been the most 
unworthy of pastors, if he had not desired that such 
a cup might pass from him? And if he felt these 
benevolent desires, — if he recoiled with horror from 
putting these poor men into the hands of what m 
Demerara [is called justice, there was nothing m the 
circumstances which might not have seemed to him 
to accord with his wishes. Even without the in- 
fluence of warm feeling, I do not think that it would 
have been unreasonable for any man to believe that 
the negroes had fully agreed to wait. !Nay, I am 
convinced that with Quamma Mr. Smith was suc- 
cessful. Quamina, I believe, uged his influence to 
prevent the revolt ; and it was not till after he was 
apprehended on Monday, on unjust suspicions, and 
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was rescued, that he took refuge among the revolters, 
and was at last shot by the soldiery when he was a 
runaway m the forest, — a fact which was accepted by 
the Court-martial as the sufficient, though sole, evi- 
dence of his being a ringleader in the rebellion 

The whole period during which it is necessary to 
account for Mr. Smith’s not communicating to the 
Government an immature project, of which he knew 
no particulars, and which he might well believe to be 
abandoned, is a few horns m the morning of Monday ; 
for it is proved by the evidence of Hamilton, that he 
was informed of the intended revolt by a Captain 
Simson, at one o’clock of that day, m George-Town, 
the seat of government, at some miles distant from 
the scene of action. It was then so notorious, that 
Hamilton never dreamt of troubling the Governor 
with such needless intelligence ; yet this was only 
four or five hours later than the time when Mr. 
Smith was held to be bound, under pain of death, to 
make such a communication! The Governor him- 
self, m Ins despatches, said that he had received the 
information, but did not behove it/ This disbelief, 
however, could not have been of long duration ; for 
active measures were taken, and Mr. Stewart appre- 
hended Quamma and his son Jack a little after three 
o’clock on Monday ; which, considering the distance, 
necessarily implies that some general order of that 
nature had been issued by the Government at George- 
Town not long after noon on that day.f As all these 
proceedings occurred before Mr Smith received the 
note from Jack of Dochfour about half an hour before 
the revolt, I lay that fact out of the case, as wholly 
immaterial. The interview of Mr. Smith with Qua- 
mma, on the 19th of August, is negatived by the 
finding of the Court-martial • — that on the 20th will 
be relied on by no man in this House, because there 
is not the slightest proof, nor, indeed, probability, that 


* Demeiaia Papcis, No. II. p. I. 


f Ibid., p. 70. 
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tlie conversation at that interview was not perfectly 
innocent. Nothing, then, called for explanation but 
the conversation of Sunday evening, and the silence 
of Monday morning, which I think I have satisfactorily 
explained, as fully as my present strength will allow, 
and much more so than the speech of my Learned 
Friend left it necessary to do. 

There is one other circumstance which occurred 
on Sunday, and which I cannot pass over m silence: — 
it is the cruel perversion of the beautiful text from 
the G-ospel on which Mr. Smith preached his last 
sermon. That circumstance alone evinces the in- 
curable prejudice against this unfortunate man, which 
so far blinded his prosecutors, that they actually re- 
present him as choosing that most affecting lament- 
ation over the fall of Jerusalem, m order to excite 
the slaves to accomplish the destruction of Demerara. 
The lamentation of one who loved a country was by 
them thought to be selected to stimulate those who 
were to destroy a country; — as if tragical repre- 
hensions of the horrors of an assault were likely to 
be exhibited in the camp of the assailants the night 
befoie they weie to stoim a city. It is wonderful that 
these prosecutors should not have perceived that 
such a choice of a text would have been v ery natural 
for Mr. Smith, only on the supposition that he had 
been full of love and compassion and alarm for the 
European inhabitants of Demerara. The simple 
truth was, that the estate was about to be sold, the 
negroes to be scattered over the colony by auction, and 
that, — by one of those somewhat forced analogies, 
which may appear to me unreasonable, but which 
men of the most sublime genius as well as fervent 
piety have often applied to the interpretation of 
Scripture, — he likened their sad dispersion, m con- 
nection with their past neglect of the means of im- 
provement, and the chance of their now losing all 
religious consolation and instruction, to the punishment 
inflicted on the Jews by the conquest and destruction 
of Jerusalem. 
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In what I have now addressed to the House, I have 
studiously abstained from all discussions of those 
awful questions which relate to the general structure 
of colonial society. I am as adverse as any one to 
the sudden emancipation of slaves, — much out of re- 
gard to the masters, but still more, as affecting a far 
larger portion of mankind, out of regard to the un- 
happy slaves themselves. Emancipation by violence 
and revolt I consider as the greatest calamity that 
can visit a community, except perpetual slavery. I 
should not have so deep an abhorrence of that wretched 
state, if I did not regard it as unfitting slaves for the 
safe exercise of the common rights of mankind. I 
should be grossly inconsistent with myself, if, believing 
this corrupt and degrading power of slavery over the 
mind to be the worst of all its evils, I were not very 
fearful of changes which would set free those beings, 
whom a cruel yoke had transformed into wild beasts, 
only that they might tear and devour each other. I 
acknowledge that the pacific emancipation of great 
multitudes thus wretchedly circumstanced is a problem 
so arduous as to perplex and almost silence the reason 
of man. Time is undoubtedly necessary ; and I shall 
never object to time if it be asked in good faith. If 
I be convinced of the sincerity of the reformer, I will 
not object to the reformation merely on account of the 
time which it requires. But I have a right to be 
jealous of every attempt which, under pretence of 
asking time for reformation, may only aim at evading 
urgent demands, and indefinitely procrastinating the 
deliverance of men from bondage. 

And here, Sir, I should naturally close ; but I must 
be permitted to relate the subsequent treatment of 
Mr. Smith, because it reflects back the strongest light 
on the intentions and dispositions of those who pro- 
secuted him, and of those who ratified the sentence of 
death. They who can cruelly treat the condemned, 
are not m general scrupulous about convicting the 
mnocent. I have seen the widow of this unhappy 
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sufferer, — a pious and amiable woman, worthy to be 
the helpmate of her martyred husband, distinguished 
by a calm and clear understanding, and, as far as I 
could discover, of great accuracy, anxious rather to 
understate facts, and to counteract every lurking dis- 
position to exaggerate, of which her judgment and 
humility might lead her to suspect herself She told 
me her story with temper and simplicity , and, though 
I ventured more near to cross examination in my in- 
quiries than delicacy would, perhaps, m any less im- 
portant case have warranted, I saw not the least reason 
to distrust the exactness, any more than the honesty, 
of her narrative. Within a few days of his apprehen- 
sion, Mr. Smith and his wife were closely confined in 
two small rooms at the top of a building, with only 
the outward roof between them and the sun, when the 
thermometer in the shade at their residence in the 
country stood at an average of 83 degrees of Fahren- 
heit. There they were confined from August to Oc- 
tober, with two sentries at the door, which was kept 
open day and night These sentries, who were re- 
lieved every two hours, had orders at every relief to 
call on the pusoner, to ascertain by his answer that 
he had not escaped. The generality, of course, exe- 
cuted their orders : “ a few, more humane,” said Mrs. 
Smith, “ contented themselves during the night with 
quietly looking into the bed.” Thus was he, under a 
mortal disease, and his wife, with all the delicacy of 
her sex, confined for two months, without seeing a 
human face except those of the sentries, and of the 
absolutely necessary attendants: — no physician, no 
friends to console, no legal adviser to guide the pri- 
soner to the means of proving his innocence, no miti- 
gation, no solace ! The first human face which she 
saw, was that of the man who came to bear tidings of 
accusation, and trial, and death, to her husband. I 
asked her, “ whether it was possible that the Governor 
knew that they were in this state of desolation?” 
She answered, “ that she did not know, for nobody 
came to inquire after them ! ” He was afterwards re- 
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moved to apartments on the ground floor, the damp of 
which seems to have hastened his fate Mrs. Smith 
was set at large, but obliged to ask a daily permission 
to see her husband for a limited time, and, if I re- 
member right, before witnesses! After the packet 
had sailed, and when there was no longer cause to 
dread their communication with England, she was 
permitted to have unrestricted access to him, as long 
as his intercourse with earthly things endured. At 
length he was mercifully released from his woes. The 
funeral was ordered to take place at two o’clock m 
the morning, that no soi rowing negroes might follow 
the good man’s corpse. The widow desired to accom- 
pany the remains of her husband to the grave . — even 
tins sad luxury was prohibited. The officer declared 
that his instructions were peremptory : Mrs. Smith 
bowed with the silent submission of a broken heart. 
Mrs. Elliot, her friend and companion, not so borne 
down by sorrow, remonstrated “ Is it possible,” she 
said, “ that General Murray can have forbidden a 
poor widow from following the coffin of her husband ? ” 
The officer again answeied that his orders were 
peremptory. “ At all events,” said Mrs. Elliot, “ he 
cannot hinder us from meeting the coffin at the grave.” 
Two negroes bore the coffin, with a single lantern 
going before ; and at four o’clock m the morning, the 
two women met it in silent anguish at the grave, and 
poured over the remains of the persecuted man that 
tribute which nature pays to the memory of those 
whom we love. Two negro workmen, a carpenter 
and a bricklayer, — who had been members of his 
congregation, — were desirous of being permitted to 
protect and distinguish the spot where their benefactor 
reposed : — 

44 That ev’n his bones from insult to piotect, 

Some fiail memonal, still elected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deckt, 

Might claim the passing tribute of a sigh.” * 


Giay’s Elegy. — Ed. 
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They "began to rail in and to brick over the grave : 
but as soon as this intelligence reached the First 
Fiscal, his Honour was pleased to forbid the work ; 
he ordered the bricks to be taken up, the railing to be 
torn down, and the whole frail memorial of gratitude 
and piety to be destroyed t 

“English vengeance wars not with the dead:” — 
it is not so in Guiana. As they began, so they con- 
cluded , and at least it must be owned that they were 
consistent m their treatment of the living and of the 
dead. They did not stop here : a few days after the 
death of Mr Smith, they passed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. President Wray, for his services during the in- 
surrection, which, I fear, consisted entirely m his 
judicial acts as a member of the Court-martial. It is 
the single instance, I believe, in the history of the 
world, where a popular meeting thanked a judge for 
his share m a trial which closed with a sentence of 
death! I must add, with sincere regret, that Mr. 
Wray, in an unadvised moment, accepted these tainted 
thanks, and expressed his gratitude for them Shortly 
after they did their utmost to make him repent, and 
be ashamed of his rashness. I hold m my hand a 
Demerara newspaper, containing an account of a meet- 
ing, which must have been held with the knowledge 
of the Governor, and among whom I see nine names, 
which from the prefix “ Honourable,” belong, I pre- 
sume, to persons who were members either of the 
Court of Justice or of the Court of Policy. It was an 
assembly which must be taken to represent the colony. 
Their first proceeding was a Declaration of Independ- 
ence: — they resolved, that the King and Parliament 
of Great Biitain had no right to change their laws 
without the consent of their Court of Policy. They 
founded this pretension, — which would be extrava- 
gant and insolent, if it were not so ridiculous, — on 
the first article of the Capitulation now lying before 
me, bearing date on the 19th of September, 1803, by 
which it was stipulated that no new establishments 
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should be introduced without the consent of the Court 
of Policy, — as if a military commander had any power 
to perpetuate the civil constitution of a conquered 
country, and as if the subsequent treaty had not ceded 
Demerara m full sovereignty to his Majesty. I should 
have disdained to notice such a declaration if it were 
not for what followed. This meeting took place 
eighteen days after the death of Mr. Smith. It might 
be hoped, that, if their hearts were not touched by 
his fate, at least their hatred might have been buried 
in his grave ; but they showed how little chance of 
justice he had when living within the sphere of their 
influence, by their rancorous persecution of his memory 
after death. Eighteen days after he had expired in 
a dungeon, they passed a resolution of strong con- 
demnation against two names not often joined, — the 
London Missionary Society and Lord Bathurst, — the 
Society, because they petitioned for mercy (for that 
is a crime in their eyes), — Lord Bathurst, because he 
advised His Majesty to dispense it to Mr. Smith With 
an ignorance suitable to their other qualities, they 
consider the exercise of mercy as a violation of justice. 
They are not content with persecuting their victim to 
death ; — they arraign nature, which released him, and 
justice, in the form of mercy, which would have de- 
livered him out of their hands. Not satisfied with his 
life, they are incensed at not being able to brand his 
memory, — to put an ignominious end to his miseries, 
and to hang up his skeleton on a gibbet, which, as 
often as it waved m the winds, should warn every 
future missionary to fly from such a shore, and not 
dare to enter that colony to preach the doctrines of 
peace, of justice, and of mercy! 
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Mr. Speaker, 

I hold in my hand a Petition from the Merchants 
of the City of London who are engaged m trade with 
the countries of America formerly subject to the 
crown of Spain, praying that the House would adopt 
such measures as to them may seem meet to induce 
His Majesty’s Government to recognise the independ- 
ence of the states m those countries which have, in 
fact, established independent governments. 

In presenting this Petition, I think it right to give 
the House such information as I possess relating to 
the number and character of the Petitioners, that it 
may be seen how far they are what they profess to be, 
— what are their means of knowledge, — what are 
likely to be the motives of their application, — what 
faith is due to their testimony, and what weight ought 
to be allowed to their judgment Their number is 
one bundled and seventeen Each of them is a mem- 
ber of a considerable commercial house interested m 
the trade to America : the Petition, therefore, conveys 
the sentiments of three or four hundred merchants. 
The signatures were collected m two days, without a 
public meeting, or even an advertisement It was con- 
fined to the American merchants, but the Petitioners 
have no reason to believe that any merchant in Lon- 
don would have declined to put his name to it I am 
but imperfectly qualified to estimate the importance 
and station of the Petitioners. Judging from com- 
mon information, I should consider many of them as 
m the first rank of the mercantile community. I see 
among them the firm of Baring and Company, which, 
without disparagement to any others, may be placed 
at the head of the commercial establishments of the 

2 
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world. I see also the firms of Herring, Powles, and 
Company; of Richardson and Company; Goldsmid and 
Company ; Montefiore and Company ; of Mr. Benja- 
min Shaw, who, as Chairman of Lloyd’s Coffee-house, 
represents the most numerous and diversified interests 
of traffic , together with many others not equally 
known to me, but whom, if I did know, I have no 
doubt that I might with truth describe as persons of 
the highest mercantile respectability. I perceive 
among them the name of Ricardo, which I shall ever 
honour, and which I cannot now pronounce without 
emotion * In a word, the Petitioners are the City of 
London They contain individuals of all political par- 
ties; they are deeply interested m the subject,— per- 
fectly conversant with all its commercial bearings , 
and they could not fill the high place where they 
stand, if they were not as much distinguished by in- 
telligence and probity, as by those inferior advantages 
of wealth which with them are not fortunate accidents, 
but proofs of personal worth and professional merit. 

If, Sir, it had been my intention to enter fully on 
this subject, and especially to discuss it adversely to 
the King’s Government, I might have chosen a dif- 
ferent form of presenting it to the House, But 
though I am and ever shall be a member of a party 
associated, as I conceive, for preserving the liberties 
of the kingdom, I present this Petition m the spirit of 
those by whom it is subscribed, m the hope of reliev- 
ing that anxious desire which pervades the commer- 
cial world, — and which is also shared by the people 
of England, — that the present session may not close 
without some discussion or some explanation on this 
important subject, as far as that explanation can be 
given without inconvenience to the public service. 
For such a purpose, the presentation of a petition 
affords a convenient opportunity, both because it 1m- 

Mi IUcaido had died on the 11th of September preceding 
— Ed, 
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plies tlie absence of any intention to blame the past 
measures of Government as foreign from the wishes of 
the Petitioners, and because it does not naturally re- 
quire to be followed by any motion which might be 
represented as an invasion of the prerogative of the 
Crown, or as a restraint on the discretion of its con- 
stitutional advisers. 

At the same time I must add, that in whatever 
form or at whatever period of the session I had 
brought this subject forward, I do not think that I 
should have felt myself called upon to discuss it in 
a tone very different from that which the nature of 
the present occasion appears to me to require. On a 
question of policy, where various opinions may be 
formed about the past, and wheie the only important 
part is necessarily prospective, I should naturally 
have wished to speak m a deliberative temper. How- 
ever much I might lament the delays which had oc- 
curred m the recognition of the American States, I 
could hardly have gone further than strongly to urge 
that the time was now at least come for more decisive 
measures 

With respect, indeed, to the State Papers laid be- 
fore us, I see nothing m them to blame or to regret, 
unless it be that excess of tenderness and forbearance 
towards the feelings and pretensions of European 
Spain which the Despatches themselves acknowledge. 
In all other respects I can only describe them as con- 
taining a body of liberal maxims of policy and just 
principles of public law, expressed with a precision, a 
circumspection, and a dignity which will always ren- 
der them models and master-pieces of diplomatic com- 
position.* Far from assailing these valuable docu- 
ments, it is my object to uphold their doctrines, to 
reason from their principles, and to contend for no- 

* They wcie among the fiist papeis issued fiom the Foreign 
Office aftei the accession to office of Mi. Canning, and repre- 
sented the spmt of hs — as distinguished fiom the preceding 
Castleieagh policy. — Ed. 
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thing more than that the future policy of England on 
this subject may be governed by them. On them I 
rest : from them seems to me to f low every conse- 
quence respecting the future, which I think most de- 
sirable. I should naturally have had no other task 
than that of quoting them, of showing the stage to 
which they had conducted the question, of unfolding 
their import where they are too short for the gene- 
rality of readers, and of enforcing their application to 
all that yet remains undone. But something more is 
made necessary by the confusion and misconception 
which prevail on one part of this subject. I have ob- 
served with astonishment, that persons otherwise well 
informed should here betray a forgetfulness of the 
most celebrated events in history, and an unaequamt- 
ance with the plainest principles of international law, 
which I should not have thought possible if I had not 
known it to be real. I am therefore obliged to justify 
these State Papers before I appeal to them. I must 
go back for a moment to those elementary principles 
which are so grossly misunderstood. 

And first, Sir, with respect to the term “ recogni- 
tion,” the introduction of which into these discussions 
has proved the principal occasion of darkness and 
error. It is a term which is used in two senses so 
different from each other as to have nothing very im- 
portant in common. The first, which is the true and 
legitimate sense of the word “ recognition,” as a tech- 
nical term of international law, is that in which it 
denotes the explicit acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of a country by a state which formerly exercised 
sovereignty over it. Spam has been doomed to ex- 
hibit more examples of this species of recognition than 
any other European state of which the most memo- 
rable cases are her acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of Portugal and Holland. This country also 
paid the penalty of evil councils in that hour of folly 
and infatuation which led to a hostile sepaiation be- 
tween the American Colonies and their mother country. 
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Such recognitions are renunciations of sovereignty, 
— surrenders of the power or of the claim to govern. 

But we, who are as foreign to the Spanish states in 
America as we are to Spam herself — who never had 
any more authority over them than over her, — have 
m this case no claims to renounce, no power to abdi- 
cate, no sovereignty to resign, no legal rights to confer. 
What we have to do is therefore not recognition m its 
first and most strictly proper sense. It is not by 
formal stipulations or solemn declarations that we are 
to recognise the American states, but by measures of 
practical policy, which imply that we acknowledge 
their independence. Our recognition is virtual. The 
most conspicuous part of such a recognition, is the 
act of sending and receiving diplomatic agents. It 
implies no guarantee, no alliance, no aid, no approba- 
tion of the successful revolt, — no intimation of an 
opinion concerning the justice or injustice of the 
means by which it has been accomplished These 
are matters beyond our jurisdiction. It would be an 
usurpation m us to sit m judgment upon them As 
a state, we can neither condemn nor justify revolutions 
which do not affect our safety, and are not amenable 
to our laws. We deal with the authorities of new 
states on the same principles and for the same object 
as with those of old. We consider them as govern- 
ments actually exercising authority over the people of 
a country, with whom we are called upon to maintain 
a regular intercourse by diplomatic agents for the in- 
terests of Great Britain, and for the security of British 
subjects. Antiquity affords a presumption of stability, 
which, like all other presumptions, may and does fail 
m particular instances ; but in itself it is nothing, and 
when it ceases to indicate stability, it ought to be re- 
garded by a foreign country as of no account. The 
tacit recognition of a new state, with which alone I 
am now concerned, not being a judgment for the new 
government, or against the old, is not a deviation from 
perfect neutrality, or a cause of just offence to the dis- 
EP 4 
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possessed ruler. When Great Britain recognised the 
United States, it was a concession by the recognising 
Power, the object of which was the advantage and 
security of the government recognised. But when 
Great Britain (I hope very soon) recognises the states 
of Spanish America, it will not be as a concession to 
them, for they need no such recognition ; but it will 
be for her own sake, — to promote her own interest, — 

These doctnnes aie so indisputable, that they aie not con- 
tio\eited even by the junsts of the Holy Alliance, whose wntmgs 
in c\eiy other respect beai the most ignominious maiks of the 
servitude of the human understanding undei the empne of that 
confederacy Martens, who m the last edition of his Snmmaiy of 
International Law lias sacnficcd even the principle ot national 
independence (liv in c 11 s 74 ), without which no such law 
could be conceded, yet speaks as follows on lecogmtions — 
Quant a la simple reconnaissance, ll semble qn’une nation etran- 
geie, n’etant pas obligee a jugcr de la legitiimto, peut toutes les 
fois qu’ello est douteuse se permettre de s’attaclicr au scul fait de 
la possession, et tiaitei comme mdependant dc son artcien gou- 
vemement, Tetat ou la province qui jouit dans le fait dc l’lnde- 
pendauce, sans blesser pai la les devon s d’unc rig oui cuse neutralite ** 
— Piecis du Droit dcs Gens, liv. m c. n s 80 Gottingen, 
1821 Yet a comparison of the above sentence with the parallel 
passage of the same book m the edition of 1789 is a mortifying 
•.oecimcn of the decline of liberty of opinion m Euiope. Even 
Klubcr, the publisher of the pioceedmgs of the Congress of 
Vienna, assents to the same doctime, though he insidiously con- 
tinues the means of evading it by the insertion of one or two am- 
biguous woids “La souveramete est acquise par un etat, ou lors 
do sa fondation ou bien lorsqu’il se degage legitimement de la 
dependance dans laquelle il se trouvait Poui etre valide, elle n’a 
pas besom d’etie reconnue ou gaiantie par une puissance quel- 
conque pourvu que la possession ne soit pas vicieuw ” — Dioit 
des Gens, pait i. c. l s 23 Mr. Kluber would find it difficult to 
answer the question, “ Who is to judge whether the acquisition 
of independence be legitimate , or its possession vicious And it 
is evident that the latter qualification is utterly unmeaning ; for 
if theie be an original fault, which vitiates the possession of inde- 
pendence, it cannot be lemoved by foreign recognition, which, 
accoidmg to this wiiter himself, is needless wheic the independence 
is lawful, and must theiefore be useless in those cases where he 
insinuates lathei than asserts that foioign states aie bound oi en- 
titled to tieat it as unlawful. 
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to protect tlie trade and navigation of her subjects, — 
to acquire the best means of cultivating friendly re- 
lations with important countries, and of composing by 
immediate negotiation those differences which might 
otherwise terminate in war. Are these new doctrines? 
— quite the contrary. They are founded on the an- 
cient practice of Europe. They have been acted upon 
for more than two centuries by England as well as 
other nations 

I have alieady generally alluded, Sir, to the memor- 
able and glorious revolt by which the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands threw off the yoke of Spam. Nearly 
fourscore years passed from the beginning of that just 
insurrection to the time when a recognition of inde- 
pendence was at last extorted from Castilian pride 
and obstinacy. The people of the Netherlands first 
took up arms to obtain the redress of intolerable 
grievances; and for many years they forbore from 
proceeding to the last extremity against their tyran- 
nical king.* It was not till Philip had formally pro- 
scribed the Punce of Orange, — the purest and most 
perfect model of a patriotic hero, — putting a price on 
his head, and promising not only pardon for every 
crime, but the honours of nobility to any one who 
should assassinate him f, that the States-Genoral de- 
clared the King of Spam to have forfeited, by a long 

* The following aic the woids of then illustrious historian — 
“ Post longam dubitationem, ab ordnubus Belgaium Philippo, ob 
violatas leges, impei nun abiogatum est , lataquc m ilium sententia 
cum quo, si veium fatemui, novem jam pei annos bcllatum erat ; 
sed tunc pnmum desitum nomen ejus et insignia usuipan, mu- 
tataque verba solennis jiuisjuiandi, ut qiu pnnceps hactenus erat 
hostis vocaretur Hoc consilium vicinas apud gentes necessitate et 
tot irritis ante precibus eacu&atum , haucl dcsieie Hispam ut scelus 
msectari, parum memoics, pulsum a majonbus suis icgno mvisse 
crudelitatis legem, eique pnulatam stnpem non ex legibus gemtam , 
ut jam taceantur veteia apud Francos, minus vetera apud Anglos, 
recentiora apud Danos et Sueonas dejectoium legum exemplar 
— Giotn Annales, lib m. 

f Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, vol. v. p. 368. 
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course of merciless tyranny, Ins rights of sovereignty 
over the Netherlands. Several assassins attempted 
the life of the good and great Prince of Orange : one 
wounded him dangerously ; another consummated the 
murder, — a zealot of what was then, as it is now, 
called " legitimacy.” He suffered the punishment 
due to his crime , but the King of Spain bestowed 
on his family the infamous nobility which had been 
earned by the assassin, — an example which has also 
disgraced our age Before and after that murder, the 
greatest vicissitudes of fortune had attended the arms 
of those who fought for the liberties of their country. 
Their chiefs were driven into exile , their armies were 
dispersed. The greatest and most opulent of the 
Belgic Provinces, misled by priests, had made their 
peace with the tyrant The greatest captains of the 
age commanded against them. The Duke of Alva 
employed his valour and experience to quell the 
revolts which had been produced by his cruelty. 
The genius of the Prince of Parma long threatened 
the infant liberty of Holland. Spmola balanced the 
consummate ability of Prince Maurice, and kept up 
an equal contest, till Gustavus Adolphus rescued 
Europe from the Holy Allies of that age The in- 
surgents had seen with dread the armament called 
* ( Invincible,” which was designed, by the conquest 
of England, to destroy the last hopes of the Nether- 
lands. Their independence appeared more than once 
to be annihilated ; it was often endangered , it was to 
the last fiercely contested. The fortune of war was 
as often adveise as favourable to their arms 

It was not till the 30th of January, 1648 f, nearly 
eighty years after the revolt, nearly seventy after the 
declaration of independence, that the Crown of Spain, 
by the Treaty of Munster, recognised the Republic of 
the United Provinces, and renounced all pretensions 
to sovereignty over their territory. Wliat, during 

Dumont, yoL v, p 413. f Ibid, vol vi, p. 429, 
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that long period, was the policy of the European states? 
Did they wait for eighty years, till the obstinate punc- 
tilio or lazy pedantry of the Escurial was subdued? 
Did they forego all the advantages of friendly inter- 
course with a powerful and flourishing republic? 
Did they withhold from that republic the ordinary 
courtesy of keeping up a regular and open corre- 
spondence with her through avowed and honourable 
ministers? Did they refuse to their own subjects 
that protection for their lives and properties, which 
such a correspondence alone could afford ? All this 
they ought to have done, according to the principles 
of those who would resist the prayer of the Petition 
in my hand. But nothing of this was then done or 
dreamt of Every state m Europe, except the Ger- 
man branch of the House of Austria, sent ministers 
to the Hague, and received those of the States-Ge- 
neral. Their friendship was prized, — their alliance 
courted , and defensive treaties were formed with 
them by Powers at peace with Spain, from the heroic 
Gustavus Adolphus to the barbarians of Persia and 
Muscovy. I say nothing of Elizabeth herself, — pro- 
scribed as she was as an usurper, — the stay of Hol- 
land, and the leader of the liberal party throughout 
Europe. But no one can question the authority on 
this point of her successor, — the great professor of 
legitimacy, — the founder of that doctrine of the 
divine right of kings, which led his family to de- 
struction. As king of Scotland, in 1594, fifty-four 
years before the recognition by Spam, James re- 
cognised the States-General as the successors of the 
Houses of Austria and Burgundy, by stipulating with 
them the renewal of a treaty concluded between his 
mother Queen Mary and the Emperor Charles V.* 
In 1604, when he made peace with Spain, eager as 
he was by that transaction to be admitted into the 
fraternity of legitimate kings, he was so far curbed by 


* Dumont, yoI. v. p. 507. 
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the counsellors of Elizabeth, that he adhered to his 
own and to her recognition of the independence of 
Holland: the Court of Madiid virtually acknow- 
ledging, by several articles of the treaty that such 
perseverance m the recognition was no breach of 
neutrality, and no obstacle to friendship with Spain. 
At the very moment of the negotiation, Winwood was 
despatched with new instructions as minister to the 
States-Gencral. It is needless to add that England, 
at peace with Spam, continued to treat Holland as an 
independent state for the foity-four years which passed 
from that treaty to the recognition of Munster. 

The policy of England towards Portugal, though m 
itself far less memorable, is still more strikingly per- 
tinent to the purpose of this argument On the 1 st 
of December 1640, the people of Portugal rose m arms 
against the tyranny of Spam, under which they had 
groaned about sixty years. They seated the Duke of 
Braganza on the throne. In Jammy 1641, the Cortes 
of the kingdom were assembled to legalise Ins au- 
thority, though seldom convoked by his successors 
after their power was consolidated. Did England 
then wait the pleasure of Spam ? Did she desist from 
connexion with Portugal, till it appeared from long 
experience that the attempts of Spam to recover that 
country must be unavailing ? Did she even require 
that the Braganza Government should stand the test 
of time before she recognised its independent autho- 
rity ? No : within a year of the proclamation of the 
Duke of Braganza by the Cortes, a treaty of peace and 
alliance was signed at Windsor between Charles I. 
and John IV., which not only treats with the latter 
as an independent sovereign, but expressly speaks 
of the King of Castile as a dispossessed ruler 5 and 

* See particularly Ait xn and xiv m Rymer, vol xvi The 
extreme anxiety of the English to adhcie to then connexion with 
Holland, appeals fiom the Instructions and Despatches m Wm- 
wood. 
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alleges on the part of the King of England, that he 
was moved to conclude this treaty 66 by his solicitude 
to preserve the tranquillity of his kingdoms , and to 
secure the liberty of trade of his beloved subjects”* 
The contest was carried on : the Spaniards obtained 
victories ; they excited conspiracies ; they created 
divisions. The palace of the King of Portugal was 
the scene of domestic discord, court intrigue, and 
meditated usurpation. There is no trace of any com- 
plaint or remonstrance, or even murmur, against the 
early recognition by England, though it was not till 
twenty-six years afterwards that Spain herself ac- 
knowledged the independence of Portugal, and (what 
is remarkable) made that acknowledgment in a treaty 
concluded under the mediation of England, f 

To these examples let me add an observation upon 
a part of the practice of nations, strongly illustrative 
of the principles which ought to decide this question. 
All the Powers of Europe treated England, under the 
Commonwealth and the Protectorate, as retaining her 
rights of sovereignty. They recognised these govern- 
ments as much as they had recognised the Monarchy. 
The friends of Chailes EL did not complain of this 
policy. That monarch, when restored, did not dis- 
allow the treaties of foreign Powers with the Repub- 
lic or with Cromwell. Why ? Because these Powers 
were obliged, for the interest of their own subjects, 
to negotiate with the government which, whatever 
might be its character, was actually obeyed by the 
British nation. They pronounced no opinion on the 
legitimacy of that government, — no judgment unfa- 
vourable to the claims of the exiled prince; they 
consulted only the security of the commerce and 
intercourse of their own subjects with the British 
Islands. 

It was quite otherwise with the recognition by 

* Dumont, vol vi p 238 

f Tieafcy of Lisbon, February 23d, 168S. Dumont, vol. vn 
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Louis XIY. of the son of James II., when ln& father 
died, as King of Great Bntam. As that prince was 
not acknowledged and obeyed m England, no interest 
of France required that Louis should maintain an 
intercourse, or take any notice of Ins pretensions. 
That recognition was therefore justly resented by 
England as a wanton insult, — as adiiect intolerance 
m her internal affairs, — as an assumption of authority 
to pronounce against the lawfulness of her gov em- 
inent.* 

I am aware, Sir, that our complaints of the inter- 
ference of France in the American war may be quoted 
against my argument. Those who glance over the 
surface of history may see some likeness between that 
case and the present : but the resemblance is merely 
superficial; it disappears on the slightest examina- 
tion. It was not of the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with Araenea by Fiance m 1778, that Great 
Britain complained. We now know from the last 
edition of the Memoirs of the Maiquis <lo Bouille, 
that from the fiist appearance of discontent m 1765, 
the Due de Choiseul employed secret agents to excite 
commotion m North Amenca. That gallant anc] ac- 
complished officer himself was no sti anger to these 
intrigues after the year 1768, when he became go- 

* “ Le Comte de Manchester, ambassadeur d’Angletene, no 
parut plus a Veisailles apies la lcconnaissance du Pnnce de 
Galles, et partit, sans piendre conge, quclques join s apies Tan nee 
du Roi a Fontainebleau Le Roi Guillaume iec;ut en sa nuison 
de Loo en Hollande la nouvelle de la moit du lloi Jacques efc de 
cette reconnaissance II etait alors a table a\ ec quclques aulrys 
seigneurs II ne piofera pas unc seule paio’e outic la nouvelle , 
mais ll rougit, enfo^a son chapeau, et ne put contenu son usage 
II envoya oidre a Londres d’en chassei sur le champ Poussin, et 
de lui fane lepassei la mer aussi-tot apies II fai&nit les aft&ues 
du Roi cu l’ab&ence d’un ambassadeui et d’un cnvoyC* Cet eclat 
fut sum de pres de la signature de la Giande Alliance defensive 
et offensive conti e la France ct l’Espagne, cntie PErapeieui et 
1’Empne, l’Anglctene ct la Hollande ” — Mdmones de St. Simon, 
vol. in. p, 228. 
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vernor of Guadaloupe.* It is well known that the 
same clandestine and treacherous machinations were 
continued to the last, m a time of profound peace, and 
m spite of professions of amity so repeated and so so- 
lemn, that the breach of them produced a more than 
political resentment m the mind of King George III. 
against the House of Bourbon. We also learn, from 
no contemptible authority, that at the very time that 
the preliminaries of peace were signed at Fontaine- 
bleau m 1762 by the Due de Ckoiseul and the Duke 
of Bedford, the former of these ministers concluded a 
secret ticaty with Spam, by which it was stipulated, 
that m eight years both Powers should attack Eng- 
land, — a design of which the removal of Choiseul 
defeated the execution f The recognition of the 
United States was no more than the consummation 
and avowal of these dark designs. So conscious was 
the Court of Versailles of then own perfidy, that they 
expected war to be the immediate consequence of it. 
On the same day with the tieaty of commerce they 
signed another secret treaty J, by which it was stipu- 
lated, that m case of hostilities between France and 
England, America should make common cause with 
the foimer. The division of the territories to be con- 
quered was even provided for. Negligent and supine 
as weie the English Ministers, they can hardly be 
supposed to have been altogether ignorant of these 
secret treaties The cause of war, then, was not a 
mere recognition after a long warning to the mother 
country, — after a more than generous forbearance 
shown to her dignity and claims (as it would be now 
in the case with Spanish America) • it was that France, 
in defiance of the most solemn assurances of her Mini- 
sters, and also as it is said of her Sovereign, at length 

* Memoircs de Bomllc, p 15 Choiseul, Relation du Voyage 
de Louis XYI a Vaiemies, p 14 

f Feu and, Tiois Demembi omens do la Pologne, 'vol i. p. 76. 

J Mai tens, Recueil de Tiaites, vol. i. p. 701. 
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openly avowed those machinations to destroy the 
union between the British nation and the people ot 
America, — Englishmen by blood, and freemen by 
principle, dear to us by both ties, but most dear by 
the last, — which they had carried on during so many 
years of peace and pretended friendship. 

I now proceed to review the pi og i ess which we 
have already made towards the recognition of the 
states of Spanish America, as it appears m the Papers 
before the House. I will not dwell on the statute 
3 Geo. IV. c. 43, which piovides, “that the mer- 
chandise of countries in America or the West Indies, 
being or having been a 'part of the dominions of the 
King of Spain , may he imported mto Great Britain 
in ships which are the build of the^e countnes;” 
though that clause must be allowed to be an acknow- 
ledgment of independence, unless it could bo said 
that the provinces separated from Spain were either 
countries without inhabitants, oi inhabited by men 
without a government. Neither will I say any Hung 
of the declaration made to Spain, that consuls must 
be immediately sent to South America; though I 
shall hereafter argue, that the appointment of con- 
suls is as much an act of recognition as the appoint- 
ment of higher ministers. Lord Liverpool indeed 
said, that by doing so we were “ treating South Ame- 
rica as independent,” — which is the only species of 
recognition which we have a right to make I should 
be the last to blame the suspension of such a pui pose 
during the lawless and faithless invasion of Spam, 
then threatened, and soon after executed. So strongly 
was I convinced that this was a sacred duty, that 1 at 
that time declined to present a petition of a nature 
similar to that which I now offer to your considera- 
tion. Nothing under heaven could have induced me 
to give the slightest aid to the unrighteous violence 
which then menaced the independence of Spain. 

The Despatch of Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir 
Charles Stuart, of the 31st of March, 1823, is the 
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first paper which I wish to recall to the remembrance, 
and recommend to the serious attention of the House. 
It declares that time and events have decided the se- 
paration of Spanish America, — that various circum- 
stances m .their internal condition may accelerate or 
retard the recognition of their independence ; and it 
concludes with intelligibly intimating that Great Bri- 
tain would resist the conquest of any part of these 
provinces by France. The most explicit warning 
was thus given to Spain, to France, and to all Eu- 
rope, as well as to the states of Spanish America, that 
Great Britain considered their independence as cer- 
tain, — that she regarded the time of recognising it 
as a question only of policy, — and that she would 
not suffer foreign Powers to interfere for preventing 
its establishment. France, indeed, is the only Power 
named , but the reason of the case applied to every 
other, and extended as much to conquest under the 
name of Spam as if it were made avowedly for France 
herself. 

The next document to which I shall refer is the 
Memorandum of a Conference between M. de Polignac 
and Mr. Secretary Canning, on the 9th of October, 
1823 , and I cannot help earnestly recommending to 
all persons who have any doubt with respect to the 
present state of this question, or to the footing on 
which it has stood for many months, — who do not 
see or do not own that our determination has long 
been made and announced, — to observe with care the 
force and extent of the language of the British Go- 
vernment on this important occasion. “ The British 
Government,” it is there said, “ were of opinion that 
any attempt to bring Spanish America under its 
ancient submission must be utterly hopeless ; that all 
negotiation for that purpose would be unsuccessful ; 
and that the prolongation or renewal of war for the 
same object could be only a waste of human life and 
an infliction of calamities on both parties to no end.” 
Language cannot more stiongly declare the convic- 
VOL. III. G G * 
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tion of Great Britain that the issue of the contest was 
even then no longer doubtful, — that there was indeed 
no longer any such contest as could affect the policy 
of foreign states towards America As soon as we 
had made known our opinion in terms so positive to 
Europe and Ameiica, the pretensions of Spam could 
not m point of justice be any reason for a delay. 
After declaring that we should remain, however, 
“ strictly neutral if war should be unhappily pro- 
longed,” we go on to state more explicitly than before, 
“that the junction of any power in an enterprise of 
Spam against the colonies would be viewed as an en- 
tirely new question, upon which they must take such 
decision as the interest of Great Britain might require ” 
— language which, however cautious and moderate 
m its forms, is in substance too clear to be misunder- 
stood. After this paragraph, no state m Europe would 
have had a right to affect surprise at the recognition, 
if it had been proclaimed on the following day. Still 
more clearly, if possible, is the same principle avowed 
in a subsequent paragraph : — “ That the British Go- 
vernment had no desire to precipitate the recognition, 
so long as there was any reasonable chance of an 
accommodation with the mother country, by which 
such a recognition might come first fiom Spam but 
that it could not wait indefinitely for that result ; that 
it could not consent to make its recognition of the new 
states dependent on that of Spam ; “ and that it would 
consider any foreign mteiference, either by force or 
by menace, in the dispute between Spam and the 
colonies, as a motive for recognising the latter without 
delay ” And here in a matter less important I should 
be willing to stop, and to rest my case on this passage 
alone Words cannot be more explicit • it is needless 
to comment on them, and impossible to evade them. 
We declaie, that the only accommodation which we 
contemplate, is one which is to terminate in recogni- 
tion by Spam ; and that we cannot indefinitely wait 
even for that result. We assert our right to recognise, 
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whether Spam does so or not ; and we state a case in 
which we should immediately recognise, independently 
of the consent of the Spanish Government, and without 
regard to the internal state of the American provinces. 
As a natural consequence of these positions, we decline 
any part m a proposed congress of European Powers 
for legulatmg the affairs of America. 

Sir, I cannot quit this document without paying a 
just tribute to that part which relates to commerce, — 
to the firmness with which it asserts the right of this 
country to continue her important trade with Ame- 
rica, as well as the necessity of the appointment of 
consuls for the piotection of that trade, — and to the 
distinct annunciation, “ that an attempt to renew the 
obsolete interdictions would be best cut short by a 
speedy and unqualified recognition of the independence 
of the South American states .” Still more do I 
applaud the declaration, “ that Great Britain had no 
desire to set up any separate right to the free enjoy- 
ment of this trade; that she considered the force of 
circumstances and the irreversible progress of events 
to have already determined the question of the exist- 
ence of that freedom for all the world ” These are 
declarations equally wise and admirable. They coin- 
cide indeed so evidently with the well -understood 
interest of every state, that it is mortifying to be 
compelled to speak of them as generous , but they are 
so much at variance with the base and short-sighted 
policy of Governments, that it is refreshing and con- 
solatory to meet them m Acts of State , — at least 
when, as here, they must be sincere, because the cir- 
cumstances of their piomulgation secure their observ- 
ance, and indeed render deviation fiom them impos- 
sible. I read them over and over with the utmost 
pleasure. They breathe the spirit of that just pokey 
and sound philosophy, which teaches us to regaid the 
interest of our country as best promoted by an in- 
crease of the industry, wealth, and happiness of other 
nations 


o o 2 
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Although the attention of the House is chiefly di- 
rected to the acts of our own Government, it is not 
foreign from the purpose of my argument to solicit 
them for a few minutes to consider the admirable 
Message sent on the 2d of December, 1823, by the 
President of the United States* to the Congress of 
that great xepubhc. I heaitiiy rejoice in the perfect 
agreement of that Message with the principles professed 
by us to the French Minister, and afterwards to all the 
great Powers of Europe, whether military or maritime, 
and to the great English State beyond the Atlantic. 
I am not anxious to ascertain whether the Message 
was influenced by our communication, or was the mere 
result of similanty of principle and coincidence of in- 
terest. The United States had at all events long pre- 
ceded us m the recognition They sent consuls and 
commissioners two years before us, who found the 
greater part of South America quiet and secure, and 
m the agitations of the remainder, met with no ob- 
stacles to friendly intercourse This recognition 
neither interrupted amicable relations with Spam, nor 
occasioned remonstrances from any Power in Europe. 
They declared their neutrality at the moment of re- 
cognition : they solemnly renew that declaration in 
the Message before me. That wise Government, in 
grave but determined language, and with that reason- 
able and deliberate tone which becomes true courage, 
proclaims the principles of her policy, and makes 
known the cases in which the care of her own safety 
will compel her to take up arms for the defence of 
other states. I have already observed its coincidence 
with the declarations of England; which indeed is 
perfect, if allowance be made for the deeper, or at 
least more immediate, interest m the independence of 
South America, which near neighbourhood gives to 
the United States. This coincidence of the two great 
English Commonwealths (for so I delight to call them. 


Mi. Momoe. — Ed. 
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and I heartily pray that they may he for ever united 
in the cause of justice and liberty) cannot he contem- 
plated without the utmost pleasure by every enlight- 
ened citizen of either. Above all, Sir, there is one 
coincidence between them, which is, I trust, of happy 
augury to the whole civilised world: — they have 
both declared their neutrality m the American contest 
as long as it shall be confined to Spam and her former 
colonies, or as long as no foreign Power shall interfere. 

On the 25th of December, 1823, M. Ofalia, the 
Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs, proposed to the 
principal Powers of Europe a conference at Paris on 
the best means of enabling his Catholic Majesty to 
re-establish his legitimate authority, and to spread the 
blessings of his paternal government over the vast 
provinces of America which once acknowledged the 
supremacy of Spain. To this communication, which 
was made also to this Government, an answer was 
given on the 30th of January following, which cannot 
be read by Englishmen without approbation and plea- 
sure. In this answer, the proposition of a congress is 
once more rejected ; the British Government adheres 
to its original declaration, that it would wait for a 
time, — but a limited time only, — and would rejoice 
to see his Catholic Majesty have the grace and advan- 
tage of taking the lead among the Powers of Europe in 
the recognition of the American states, as well for the 
greater benefit and security of these states themselves, 
as from the generous disposition felt by Great Britain 
to spare the remains of dignity and giandeur, however 
infinitesimally small, which may still be fancied to 
belong to the thing called the crown of Spain. Even 
the shadow of long-departed greatness was treated 
with compassionate forbearance. But all these cour- 
tesies and decorums were to have their limit. The 
interests of Europe and America imposed higher 
duties, which were not to be violated for the sake of 
leaving undisturbed the precedents copied by public 
offices at Madrid, from the power of Charles V. or the 
g a 3 
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arrogance of Philip II The principal circumstance 
m winch this Despatch added to the preceding, was, 
that it both laid a wider foundation for the policy of 
recognition, and made a much nearer appioach to 
exactness in fixing the time beyond which it could 
not be delayed. 

I have no subsequent official information I have 
heard, and I believe, that Spain has answered this 
Despatch, — that she repeats her invitation to England 
to send a minister to the proposed congress, and that 
she has notified the assent of Russia, Austria, France, 
and Prussia. I have heard, and I also believe, that 
England on this occasion has pioved true to herself, — 
that, in conformity to her ancient character, and in 
consistency with her repeated declaiations, she has 
declined all discussion of this question with the Holy 
(or w?z-IIoly) Alliance. Would to God that we had 
from the beginning kept aloof from these congi esses, 
in which we have made shipwreck of our ancient 
honour ! If that were not possible, would to God that 
we had protested, at least by silence and absence, 
against that conspiracy at Verona, which has annihi- 
lated the liberties of continental Europe f 

In confirmation of the review which I have taken 
of the documents, I may also here mention the de- 
claiation made in this House, that during the occu- 
pation of Spam by a French army, every armament 
against the Spanish ports must be eonsideied as 
having a French character, and being therefoio within 
the principle repeatedly laid down in the Papers. 
Spam indeed, as a belligerent, can be now considered 
only as a fang of the Holy Alliance, powerless m itself, 
but which that monster has the power to arm with 
thrice-distilled venom. 

As the case now stands, Sir, I conceive it to be 
declared by Gieat Britain, that the acknowledgment 
of the independence of Spanish America is no breach 
of faith or neutrality towards Spam, — that such an 
acknowledgment might long ago have been made 
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without any violation of her rights or interposition m 
her affairs — that we have been for at least two years 
entitled to make it by all the rules of international 
law, — that we have delayed it, from friendly con- 
sideration for the feelings and claims of the Spanish 
Government, — that we have now carried our forbear- 
ance to the utmost verge of reasonable generosity, — 
and, having exhausted all the offices of friendship and 
good neighbourhood, are at perfect liberty to consult 
only the interest of our own subjects, and the just 
pretensions of the American states. 

In adopting this recognition now, we shall give just 
offence to no other Power. But if we did, and once 
suffer ourselves to be influenced by the apprehension 
of danger m resisting unjust pretensions, we destroy 
the only bulwark, — that of principle, — that guards a 
nation. There never was a time when it would be 
more perilous to make concessions, or to show feeble- 
ness and fear. We live m an age of the most ex- 
travagant and monstrous pretensions, supported by 
tiemendous force. A confederacy of absolute mo- 
narclis claim the right of controlling the internal 
government of all nations In the exercise of that 
usurped power they have already taken military pos- 
session of the whole continent of Europe. Continental 
governments either obey their laws or tremble at their 
displeasure. England alone has condemned their 
principles, and is independent of their power. They 
ascribe all the misfortunes of the present age to the 
example of her institutions. On England, therefore, 
they must look with meconcilable hatred. As long 
as she is free and powerful, their system is incomplete, 
all the precautions of their tyrannical policy are im- 
perfect, and their oppressed subjects may turn their* 
eyes to her, indulging the hope that cncumstances 1 
will one day compel us to exchange the alliance of 
kings for the friendship of nations. 

I will not say that such a state of the world does 
not require a considerate and circumspect policy. I 
G g 4 
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acknowledge, and should earnestly contend, that there 
never was a moment at which the continuance of 
peace was more desirable. After passing through all 
the suffeiings of twenty years’ universal war, and 
feeling its internal evils perhaps more severely since 
its close than when it raged most widely and fiercely, 
we are only now beginning to taste the natural and 
genuine fruits of peace. The robust constitution of a 
free community is just showing its power to heal the 
deepest wounds, — to compose obstinate convulsions, — 
and to restore health and vigour to every disordered 
function or disabled member. I deprecate the occur- 
rence of what must disturb this noble process, — 
one of the mnacles of Liberty. But I am also 
firmly convinced, that prudence m the present cir- 
cumstances of Europe forbids every measure that can 
be represented as having the appearance of fear If 
we carry our caution further than strict abstinence 
fiom injustice, we cannot doubt to what motive our 
forbearance will be imputed. Every delay is liable 
to that interpretation. The least scrupulous politi- 
cians condemn falsehood when it wears the appearance 
of fear. It may be sometimes unsafe to fire at the 
royal tiger who suddenly crosses your path m an 
eastern forest ; but it is thought fully as dangerous to 
betray your fear by running away : prudent men 
quietly pursue their road without altering their pace, 
— without provoking or tempting the ferocious animal. 

Having thus traced the progress of measures which 
have led us to the very verge of recognition, the 
question naturally presents itself, Why do we not now 
recognise ? It is not so much my duty as it is that 
of the Government, to tell us why they do not com- 
plete their own system. Every preparation is made ; 
every adverse claim is rejected , ample notice is given 
to all parties. Why is the determination delayed? 
We are irrevocably pledged to maintain oui principles, 
and to act on them towards Amenca We have cut 
off all honourable retreat. Why should we seem to 
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hesitate? America expects from us the common 
marks of amity and respect. Spain cannot complain 
at their being granted. No other state can intimate 
an opinion on the subject, without an open attack on 
the independence of Great Britain. What then 
hinders the decisive word from being spoken ? 

We have already indeed taken one step more, in 
addition to those on which I have too long dwelt. 
We have sent consuls to all the ports of Spanish 
America to which we trade, as well as to the seats of 
the new Government in that country. We have seen 
m the public papers, that the consul at Buenos Ayres 
has presented a letter from the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs m this country to the Secretary of 
that Government, desiring that they would grant the 
permission to the consul, without which he cannot 
exercise his powers. Does not this act acknowledge 
the independence of the State of Buenos Ayres ? An 
independent state alone can appoint consuls: — an 
independent state only can receive consuls. We have 
not only sent consuls, but commissioners. What is 
their character ? Can it be any other than that of an 
envoy with a new title ? Every agent publicly ac- 
credited to a foreign government, and not limited by 
his commission to commercial affairs, must m reality 
be a diplomatic minister, whatever may be his official 
name. We read of the public and joyful reception of 
these commissioners, of presents made by them to the 
American administrators, and of speeches m which 
they announce the good-will of the Government and 
people of England towards the infant republics. I 
allude to the speech of Colonel Hamilton at Bogota, 
on which, as I have seen it only m a translation, I 
can only venture to conjecture (after making some 
allowance for the overflow of courtesy and kindness 
which is apt to occur on such occasions) that it ex* 
pressed the anxious wishes and earnest hopes of this 
country, that he might find Columbia in a state 
capable of maintaining those relations of amity which 
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■we were sincerely desirous to establish. Where should 
we apply for redress, if a Columbian privateer weie 
to capture an English merchantman ? Not at Madrid, 
but at Bogota. Does not this answer decide the whole 
question ? 

But British subjects, Sir, have a right to expect, 
not merely that their Government shall provide some 
means of redress, but that they should provide ade- 
quate and effectual means, — those which umveisal 
experience has proved to be the best. They are not 
bound to be content with the unavowed agency an 1 
precarious good offices of naval officers, nor even with 
the inferior and impel feet protection of an agent 
whose commission is limited to the security of trade. 
The power of a consul is confined to commercial 
affairs ; and there are many of the severest wi ongs 
which the merchant suffers, which, as they may not 
directly affect him m his trading concerns, are not 
within the proper province of the consul. The Eng- 
lish trader at Buenos Ayres ought not to feel his safety 
less perfect than that of other foreign merchants 
The habit of trusting to an ambassador for security 
lias a tendency to reconcile the spirit of adventurous 
industry with a constant affection for the place of a 
man’s birth. If these advantages are not inconsider- 
able to any European nation, they must be important 
to the most commercial and maritime people of the 
world. 

The American Governments at present rate our 
friendship too high, to be jealous and punctilious m 
their intercourse with us. But a little longer delay 
may give rise to an unfavourable judgment of our 
conduct. They may even doubt our neutrality itself. 
Instead of admitting that the acknowledgment of 
their independence would be a breach of neutrality 
towards Spam, they may much more naturally 
conceive that the delay to acknowledge it is a breach 
of neutrality towards themselves. Do we m truth 
deal equally by both the contending parties ? We do 
not content ourselves with consuls at Cadiz and 
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Barcelona. If we expect justice to our subjects from 
the Government of Ferdinand VII , we in return pay 
every honour to that Government as a Power of the 
first class. We lend it every aid that it can desire 
from the presence of a British minister of the highest 
rank. We do not inquire whether he legitimately 
deposed his father, or legally dispersed the Cortes who 
preserved his throne. The inequality becomes the 
more strikingly offensive, when it is considered that the 
number of English m the American States is far greater, 
and our commerce with them much more important. 

We have long since advised Spain to acknowledge 
the independence of her late provinces m America : 
we have told her that it is the only basis on which 
negotiations can be carried on, and that it affords her 
the only chance of preserving some of the advantages 
of friendship and commerce with these vast terri- 
tories Whatever rendered it right for Spam to 
recognise them, must also render it right for us. If 
we now delay, Spam may very speciously charge us 
with insincerity 44 It now,” she may say, 44 appears 
ftom your own conduct, that under pretence of friend- 
ship you advised us to do that from which you your- 
selves recoil ” 

We have declared that we should immediately pro- 
ceed to lecognition, either if Spam were to invade the 
liberty of trade which we now possess, or if any other 
Power were to take a part in the contest between her 
and the American states. But do not these declara- 
tions necessarily imply that they aie in fact indepen- 
dent? Surely no injustice of Spam, or France, or 
Russia could authorise England to acknowledge that 
to be a fact which we do not know to be so. Either 
therefore we have thieatened to do what ought not to 
be done, or these states are now m a condition to be 
treated as independent. 

It is now many months since it was declared to 
M de Polignac, that we should consider 44 any foreign 
interference, by force or menace , in the dispute be- 
tween Spam and her colonies, as a motive for recog- 
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nising the latter without delay.” I ask whether the 
interference “ by menace ” has not now occurred ? M. 
Ofalia, on the 26th of December, proposed a congress 
on the affairs of America, m hopes that the allies of 
King Ferdinand “ will assist him m accomplishing the 
worthy object of upholding the principles of order 
and legitimacy, the subversion of which, once com- * 
menced m America, would speedily communicate” 
Now I have already said, that, if I am rightly in- 
formed, this proposition, happily rejected by Great 
Britain, has been acceded to by the Allied Powers. 
Preparations for the congress are said to be already 
made Can there be a more distinct case of inter- 
ference by menace in the American contest, than the 
agreement to assemble a congress for the pui pose 
described in the despatch of M. Ofalia ? 

But it is said, Sir, that we ought not to recognise 
independence where a contest is still maintained, or 
where governments of some apparent stability do not 
exist. Both these ideas seem to be comprehended m 
the proposition, — “that we ought to recognise only 
where independence is actually enjoyed j” though that 
proposition properly only affirms the former. But 
it is said that we are called upon only to acknowledge 
the fact of independence, and before we make the ac- 
knowledgment we ought to have evidence of the fact. 
To this single point the discussion is now confined. 
All considerations of European policy are (I cannot 
repeat it too often) excluded: the policy of Spain, 
or France, or Russia, is no longer an element m the 
problem. The fact of independence is now the sole 
object of consideration. If there be no independence, 
we cannot acknowledge it : if there be, we must 

To understand the matter rightly, we must consider 
separately — what are often confounded — the two 
questions, — Whether there is a contest with Spam 
still pending ? and Whether internal tranquillity be 
securely established ? As to the first, we must mean 
such a contest as exhibits some equality of force, and 
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of which, if the combatants were left to themselves, 
the issue would be m some degree doubtful. It never 
can be understood so as to include a bare chance, that 
Spain might recover her ancient dominions at some 
distant and absolutely uncertain period. 

In this inquiry, do you consider Spanish America 
as one mass, or do you apply your inquiry to the 
peculiar situation of each individual state ? For the 
purposes of the present argument you may view them 
in either light : — in the latter, because they are sove- 
reign commonwealths, as independent of eachother as 
they all are of Europe ; or in the former, because 
they are united by a treaty of alliance offensive and 
defensive, which binds them to make common cause 
in this contest, and to conclude no separate peace 
with Spam. 

If I look on Spanish America as one vast unit, the 
question of the existence of any serious contest is too 
simple to admit the slightest doubt. What proportion 
does the contest bear to the country in which it pre- 
vails? My geography, or at least my recollection, 
docs not serve me so far, that I could enumeiate the 
degrees of latitude and longitude over which that 
vast country extends. On the western coast, however, 
it reaches from the northern point of New California 
to the utmost limit of cultivation towards Cape Horn. 
On the eastern it extends from the mouth of the 
Mississippi to that of the Orinoco ; and, after the 
immense exception of Guiana and Brazil, from the 
Bio de la Plata to the southern footsteps of civilised 
man. The prodigious vaneties of its elevation ex- 
hibit in the same parallel of latitude all the climates 
and products of the globe. It is the only abundant 
source of the metals justly called “precious,” — the 
most generally and permanently useful of all com- 
modities, except those which are necessary to the 
pieservation of human life. It is unequally and most 
scantily peopled by sixteen or eighteen millions, — 
whose numbers, fieedom of industry, and security of 
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property must be quadrupled in a century. Its length 
on the Pacific coast is equal to that of the whole con- 
tinent of Africa from the Cape of good Hope to the 
Straits of Gibraltar. It is more extensive than the 
vast possessions of Russia or of Great Britain m Asia. 
The Spanish language is spoken over a line of nearly 
six thousand miles. The State of Mexico alone is five 
times larger than European Spam. A single commu- 
nication cut through these tern tones between the 
Atlantic and Pacific would bring China six thousand 
miles nearer to Europe*; and the Republic of Co- 
lumbia or that of Mexico may open and command that 
new road for the commerce of the world. 

What is the Spanish strength ? A single castle in 
Mexico, an island on the coast of Chili, and a small 
army in Upper Peru ] Is this a contest approaching to 
equality ? Is it sufficient to render the independence 
of such a country doubtful? Does it deserve the 
name of a contest ? It is very little more than what 
in some of the wretched governments of the East is 
thought desirable to keep alive the vigilance of the 
ruleis, and to exercise the maitial spint of the people 
Theie is no present appearance that the country can 
be reduced by the power of Spain alone ; and if any 
other Power were to interfere, it is acknowledged that 
such an interference would impose new duties on 
Great Britain. 

If, on the other hand, we consider the American 
states as separate, the fact of independence is undis- 
puted, with respect at least to some of them. What 
doubts can be entertained of the independence of the 
immense provinces of Caraccas, New Gienada, and 
Quito, which now form the Republic of Columbia' 
There, a considerable Spanish army has been de- 
feated: all have been either destioyed, or expelled 
from the territory of the Republic * not a Royalist 
soldier remains Three congresses have successu ely 
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been assembled : they have formed a reasonable and 
promising Constitution . and they have endeavoured 
to establish a wise system and a just administration 
of law. In the midst of their difficulties the Colum- 
bians have ventured (and hitherto with perfect suc- 
cess) to encounter the arduous and perilous, but 
noble problem of a pacific emancipation of their 
slaves. They have been able to observe good faith 
with their creditors, and thus to preserve the greatest 
of all resources for times of danger. Their tranquil- 
lity has stood the test of the long absence of Bolivar 
in Peru. Englishmen who have lately traversed their 
territories m various directions, are unanimous m 
stating that their journeys were made in the most 
undisturbed security. Every where they saw the 
laws obeyed, justice administered, aimies disciplined, 
and the revenue peaceably collected. Many Butish 
subjects have indeed given practical proofs of their 
faith in the power and will of the Columbian Go- 
vernment to protect industry and property . — they 
have established houses of tiade ; they have under- 
taken to woik mines ; and they are establishing 
steam-boats on the Orinoco and the Magdalena. 
Where is the state which can give better proofs of 
secure independence ? 

The Republic of Buenos Ayres has an equally un- 
disputed enjoyment of independence. There no Spa- 
nish soldier has set his foot for fourteen years. It 
would be as difficult to find a Eoyalist there, as it 
would be a Jacobite in England (I mean only a per- 
sonal adherent of the House of Stuart, for as to J aeo- 
bites in principle, I fear they never were more abun- 
dant). Its rulers are so conscious of internal secunty, 
that they have crossed the Andes, and interposed 
with vigour and effect in the revolutions of Chili 
and Peru. Whoever wishes to know the state of 
Chib, will find it in a very valuable book lately pub- 
lished by Mrs. Graham*, a lady whom I have the 

* Journal of a Residence m Chili — Ed. 
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happiness to call my friend, who, by the faithful and 
picturesque minuteness of her descriptions, places her 
reader in the midst of the country, and introduces 
him to the familiar acquaintance of the inhabitants. 
Whatevei seeds of internal discord may be perceived, 
we do not discover the vestige of any party friendly 
to the dominion of Spain Even in Peru, where the 
spirit of independence lias most recently appeared, 
and appears most to fluctuate, no formidable body of 
Spanish partisans has been observed by the mo^t 
intelligent observers ; and it is very doubtful whether 
even the army which keeps the field in that province 
against the American cause be devoted to the restoied 
despotism of Spam. Mexico, the greatest, doubtless, 
and most populous, but not perhaps the most en- 
lightened, portion of Spanish America, has passed 
through severe trials, and seems hitheito far from 
showing a disposition again to fall undci the authority 
of Spam. Even the party who long boie the name of 
Spam on their banneis, imbibed m that veiy content 
the spirit of independence, and at length ceased to 
look abroad for a sovereign. The last Viceroy who 
was sent fiom Spam* was compelled to acknowledge 
the independence of Mexico , and the Royalist officerf, 
who appeared for a time so fortunate, could not win 
his way to a transient power without declaring against 
the pretensions of the mother country. 

If, then, we consider these states as one nation, 
there cannot he said to be any remaining contest. If, 
on the other hand, we consider them separately, why 
do we not immediately comply with the prayer of 
this Petition, by recognising the independence of tlio^e 
which we must allow to be m fact independent? 
Where is the objection to the instantaneous recogni- 
tion at least of Columbia and Buenos Ayres ? 

But heie, Sir, I shall be reminded of the second 
condition (as applicable to Mexico and Peru), — -the 

AdmnoJ Apodaca — Ed. f P° u Augustin Itiubulc — Ed. 
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necessity of a stable government and of internal tran- 
quillity. Independence and good government are 
unfortunately very different things. Most countries 
have enjoyed the former : not above three or four 
since the beginning of history have had any preten- 
sions to the latter. Still, many grossly misgoverned 
countries have performed the common duties of jus- 
tice and good-will to their neighbours, — I do not 
say so well as more wisely ordered commonwealths, 
but still tolerably, and always much better than if 
they had not been controlled by the influence of opi- 
nion acting through a regular intercourse with other 
nations. 

We really do not deal with Spain and America by 
the same weight and measure. We exact proofs of 
independence and tranquillity from America * we dis- 
pense both with independence and tranquillity m Old 
Spam. We, have an ambassador at Madrid, though 
the whole kingdom be m the hands of France. We 
treat Spain with all the honours due to a civilised 
state of the first rank, though we have been told in 
this House, that the continuance of the French army 
there is an act of humanity, necessary to prevent the 
faction of frantic Royalists from destroying, not only 
the friends of liberty, but every Spaniard who hesi- 
tates to carry on a war of persecution and extirpation 
against all who are not the zealous supporters of un- 
bounded tyranny. On the other hand, we require of 
the new-born states of America to solve the awful 
problem of reconciling liberty with order. We ex- 
pect that all the efforts incident to a fearful struggle 
shall at once subside into the most perfect and undis- 
turbed tranquillity, — that every visionary or ambi- 
tious hope which it has kindled shall submit with- 
out a murmur to the counsels of wisdom and the 
authority of the laws. Who are we who exact the 
performance of such hard conditions? Are we the 
English nation, to look thus coldly on rising liberty ? 
We have indulgence enough for tyrants ; we make 
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ample allowance for the difficulties of their situation ; 
we are ready enough to deprecate the censure of their 
worst acts. And are we, who spent ages of blood- 
shed in struggling for freedom, to treat with such 
severity others now following our example ? Are we 
to refuse that indulgence to the errors and faults of 
other nations, which was so long needed by our own 
ancestors ? We who have passed through every form 
of civil and religious tyranny, — who peisecuted Pio- 
testants under Mary, — who — I blush to add- — per- 
secuted Catholics under Elizabeth, — shall we now 
inconsistently, — unreasonably, — basely hold that dis- 
tractions so much fewer and milder and shorter, en- 
dured m the same glorious cause, wall unlit other 
nations for its attainment, and preclude them from the 
enjoyment of that rank and those privileges which we 
at the same moment recognise as belonging to slaves 
and barbarians ? 

I call upon my Right Honourable Friend* distinctly 
to tell us, on what principle he considers the perfect 
enjoyment of internal quiet as a condition necessary 
for the acknowledgment of an independence which 
cannot be denied to exist. I can discover none, unless 
the confusions of a country were such as to endanger 
the personal safety of a foreign minister. Yet the 
European Powers have always had ministers at Con- 
stantinople, though it was well known that the bar- 
barians who ruled there would, on the approach of a 
quarrel, send these unfortunate gentlemen to a pnson 
in which they might remain during a long war. But 
if there is any such insecurity in these states, how do 
the ministers of the United States of Noith America 
reside in their capitals 9 or why do we trust our own 
consuls and commissioners among them 9 Is there any 
physical peculiarity in a consul, which renders him 
invulnerable where an ambassador or an envoy would 
be in danger 9 Is he bullet-proof or bayonet-proof? 
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or does lie wear a coat of mail ? The same Govern- 
ment, one would think, which redresses an individual 
grievance on the application of a consul, may remove 
a cause of national difference after listening to the re- 
monstrance of an envoy. 

I will venture even to contend, that internal distrac- 
tions, instead of being an impediment to diplomatic 
intercourse, are rather an additional reason for it. An 
ambassador is more necessary m a disturbed than m a 
tranquil country, inasmuch as the evils against which 
his presence is intended to guard aie more likely to 
occur m the former than m the latter. It is m the 
midst of civil commotions that the foreign trader is 
the most likely to he wronged , and it is then that he 
therefore requires not only the good offices of a consul, 
but the weightier interposition of a higher minister. 
In a perfectly well-ordered country the laws and the 
tribunals might be sufficient. In the same manner it 
is obvious, that if an ambassador be an important 
security for the preservation of good undei standing 
between the best regulated governments, his presence 
must be far more requisite to prevent the angry 
passions of exasperated factions from breaking out 
into war. Whether theiefore we consider the indi- 
vidual or the public interests which aie secured by 
embassies, it seems no paradox to maintain, that if 
they could be dispensed with at all, it would rather be 
in quiet than m disturbed countries. 

The interests here at stake may be said to be rather 
individual than national. But a wrong done to the 
humblest British subject, an insult offered to the Bri- 
tish flag flying on the slightest skiff, is, if unrepaired, 
a dishonour to the British nation 

Then the amount of private interests engaged in 
our trade with Spanish America is so great as to 
render them a large part of the national interest. 
There are afready at least a hundred English houses 
of trade established in various parts of that immense 
country. A great body of skilful miners have lately 

II ll 2 
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left; this country, to restore and increase the working 
of the mines of Mexico. Botanists, and geologists, 
and zoologists, are preparing to explore regions too 
vast to be exhausted by the Condaimnes and Hum- 
boldts, These missionaries of civilisation, who are 
about to spread European, and especially English 
opinions and habits, and to teach industry and the 
arts, with their natural consequences — the love of 
order and the desire of quiet, — are at the same time 
opening new markets for the produce of British labour, 
and new sources of improvement as well as enjoyment 
to the people of America. 

The excellent petition from Liverpool to the King 
sets forth the value of our South American commerce 
very clearly, with respect to its present extent, its 
rapid increase, and its probable permanence. In 1819, 
the official returns represent the value of British 
exports at thirty -five millions sterling, — in 1822, at 
forty-six millions; and, m the opinion of the Peti- 
tioners, who are witnesses of the highest authority, a 
great part of this prodigious increase is to be ascribed 
to the progress of the South American trade. On 
this point, however, they are not content with proba- 
bilities. In 1822, they tell us that the British exports 
to the late Spanish colonies amounted in value to three 
millions eight hundred thousand pounds steihng ; and 
in 1823, to five millions six hundred thousand; — an 
increase of near two millions m one year. As both 
the years compared are subsequent to the opening of 
the American ports, we may lay out of the account the 
indirect trade formerly carried on with the Spanish 
Mam through the West Indies, the far greater part of 
which must now be transferred to a cheaper, shorter, 
and more convenient channel. In the year 1820 and 
the three following years, the annual aveiage number 
of ships which sailed from the port of Liverpool to 
Spanish America, was one hundred and eighty-nme ; 
and the number of those which have so sailed m five 
months of the present year, is already one hundred 
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and twenty-four ; being an increase in tlie proportion 
of thirty to nineteen. Another criterion of the im- 
portance of this trade, on which the traders of Liver- 
pool are peculiarly well qualified to judge, is the ex- 
port of cotton goods from their own port. The result 
of the comparison of that export to the United States 
of America, and to certain parts * of Spanish and 
Portuguese America, is peculiarly instructive and 
striking : — 


ACTUAL VALUE OP COTTON G003)S EXPORTED PROM LIVERPOOL 


Year ending Jan. 5. 1820. 


To United States 
To Spanish and Poi 
tuguese Amenca 


£ 

- 882,029 
| '852,651 


Year ending Jan 5 1821. 

£ 

To United States - 1,033,206 
To Spanish and Poi- \ . ... 
tuguese Amenca J * ’ 


It is to be observed, that this last extraordinary state- 
ment relates to the comparative infancy of this trade ; 
that it comprehends neither Yera Cruz nor the ports 
of Columbia ; and that the striking dispropoi tion m 
the rate of increase does not arise from the abatement 
of the North American demand (for that has in- 
creased), hut from the rapid progress of that m the 
South American market. Already, then, this new 
commerce surpasses in amount, and still more in pro- 
gress, that trade with the United States which is one 
of the oldest and most extensive, as well as most pro- 
gressive branches of our traffic. 

If I consult another respectable authority, and look 
at the subject m a somewhat different light, I find the 
annual value of our whole exports estimated m Lord 
Liverpool’s speech f on this subject at forty-three 
millions sterling, of which about twenty millions’ 
worth goes to Europe, and about the value of seven- 
teen millions to North and South America ; leaving 


* Yiz , Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Monte Yideo, Chili, aud the West 
Coast of America 

f Delivered m the House of Lords on the 15th of Maich. — E d. 
h h 3 
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between four and five millions to Afiica and Asia. 
According to this statement, I may reckon the trade 
to the new independent states as one-eighth of the 
trade of the whole British Empire. It is more than 
our trade to all our possessions on the continent and 
islands of America was, before the beginning of the 
fatal American war in 1774: — for fatal I call it, not 
because I lament the independence of America, but 
because I deeply deplore the hostile separation of the 
two great nations of English race. 

The official accounts of exports and imports laid 
before this House on the 3d of May, 1824, present 
another view of this subject, m which the Spanish 
colonies are carefully separated from Brazil. By these 
accounts it appears that the exports to the Spanish 
colonies were as follows : — 

1818. 1819. 1820. 

£ 735,344 850 , 943 . 431 , 615 . 

1821. 1822. 1823. 

£ 917 , 916 . 1 , 210,825 2 , 016 , 276 . 

I quote all these statements of this commerce, though 
they do not entirely agree with each other, because I 
well know the difficulty of attaining exactness on such 
subjects, — because the least of them is perfectly suffi- 
cient for my purpose, — and because the last, though 
not so large as others m amount, shows more clearly 
than any other its rapid progress, and the proportion 
which its increase bears to the extension of American 
independence. 

If it were important to swell this account, I might 
follow the example of the Liverpool Petitioners (who 
are to be heard with the more respect, because on this 
subject they have no interest), by adding to the gene- 
ral amount of commerce the supply of money to the 
American states of about twelve millions sterling. 
For though I of course allow that such contracts can- 
not be enforced by the arms of this country against a 
foreign state, yet I consider the commerce in monpy 
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as equally legitimate and honourable with any other 
sort of commercial dealing, and equally advantageous 
to the country of the lenders, wherever it is profitable 
to the lenders themselves. I see no difference in 
principle between a loan on the security of public 
revenue, and a loan on a mortgage of private property ; 
and the protection of such dealings is in my opinion 
a perfectly good additional reason for hastening to do 
that which is previously determined to be politic and 
just. 

If, Sir, I were further called to illustrate the value of 
a free intercourse with South America, I should refer 
the House to a valuable work, which I hope all who 
hear me have read, and which I know they ought to 
read, — I mean Captain Basil Hall’s Travels m that 
country. The whole book is one continued proof of 
the importance of a Free Trade to England, to Ame- 
rica, and to mankind No man knows better how to 
extract information from the most seemingly tnfimg 
conversations, and to make them the means of convey- 
ing the most just conception of the opinions, interests, 
and feelings of a people Though he can weigh inte- 
rests in the scales of Smith, he also seizes with the 
skill of Plutarch on those small circumstances and 
expressions which characterise not only individuals, 
but nations. “ While we were admiring the scenery,” 
says he, “ our people had established themselves in a 
hut, and were preparing supper under the direction 
of a peasant, — a tall copper-colouied semibarbarous 
native of the forest, — but who, notwithstanding his 
uncivilised appearance, turned out to be a very shrewd 
fellow, and gave us sufiiciently pertinent answers to 
most of our queries. A young Spaniard of our party, 
a Royalist by birth, and half a patriot m sentiment, 
asked the mountaineer what harm the King had done. 
“ Why,” answered he, “ as for the King, his only fault, 
at least that I know of, was his living too far off. If 
a king be really good for a country, it appears to me 
that he ought to live in that country, not two thou-. 

HH 4 
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sand leagues away from it.” On asking him what was 
his opinion of free trade, “ My opinion,” said he, “ is 
this: — formerly I paid nine dollars for the piece of 
cloth of which this shirt is made ; I now pay two ir— 
that is my opinion of free trade. 9 This simple 
story illustrates better than a thousand arguments the 
sense which the American consumer has of the conse- 
quences of free trade to him. 

If we ask how it affects the American producer , we 
shall find a decisive answer in the same admirable 
work. His interest is to produce his commodities at 
less expense, and to sell them at a higher price, as 
well as in greater quantity : — all these objects he has 
obtained. Before the Revolution, he sold his copper 
at seven dollars a quintal* in 1821, he sold it at 
thirteen. The articles which he uses m the mines 
are, on the other hand, reduced; — steel from fifty 
dollars a quintal to sixteen dollars ; iron from twenty - 
jjive to eight ; the provisions of his labourers m the 
proportion of twenty-one to fourteen ; the fine cloth 
which he himself wears, from twenty-three dollars 
a yard to twelve ; his crockery from three hundred 
and fifty reals per crate to forty ; his hardware from 
three hundred to one hundred reals; and his glass 
from two hundred to one hundred.*)* 

It is justly observed by Captain Hall, that however 
incompetent a Peruvian might be to appreciate the 
benefits of political liberty, he can have no difficulty 
in estimating such sensible and palpable improvements 
in the condition of himself and his countrymen. With 
Spanish authority he connects the remembrance of 
restriction, monopoly, degradation, poverty, discom- 
fort, privation. In those who struggle to restore it, 
we may be assured that the majority of Americans 
can see only enemies who come to rob them of private 
enjoyments and personal accommodations. 

* Vol. n p 188. 

f Vol n. p 47. This curious table relates to Chili, — the 
anecdote to Mexico. 
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It will perhaps be said, that Spam is willing to aban- 
don her monopolies. But if she does now, might she 
not by the same authority restore them ? If her sove- 
reignty be restored, she must possess abundant means 
of evading the execution of any concessions now made 
in the hour of her distress. The faith of a Ferdinand 
is the only security she offers. On the other hand, if 
America continues independent, our security is the 
strong sense of a most palpable interest already spread 
among the people, — the interest of the miner of 
Chili m selling his copper, and of the peasant of 
Mexico m buying his shirt I prefer it to the royal 
word of Ferdinand, But do we not know that the 
Royalist General Canterac, m the summer of 1823, 
declared the old prohibitoiy laws to be still m force in 
Peru, and announced his intention of accordingly 
confiscating all English merchandise which he had 
before generously spared? Do we not know that 
English commerce everywhere flies fiom the Royal- 
ists, and hails with security and joy the appearance of 
the American flag ? # But it is needless to reason on 
this subject, or to refer to the conduct of local agents. 
We have a decree of Ferdinand himself to appeal to, 
bearing date at Madrid on the 9th February, 1824. 
It is a very curious document, and very agreeable to 
the general character of his most important edicts; — 
in it there is more than the usual repugnance between 
the title and the purport. As he published a table of 
proscription under the name of a decree of amnesty, 
so his professed grant of free trade is m truth an 
establishment of monopoly. The first article does 
indeed promise a free trade to Spanish America. The 
second, however, hastens to declare, that this free 
trade is to be “regulated” by a future law, — that it is 
to be confined to certain ports, — and that it shall be 
subjected to duties, which are to be regulated by the 
same law. The third also declares, that the preference 


* Asm the evacuation of Lima m the spring of 1824. 
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to be granted to Spam shall be 44 regulated ” in like 
manner. As if the duties, limitations, and preferences 
thus announced had not provided such means of 
evasion as were equivalent to a repeal of the first 
article, the Royal lawgiver proceeds in the fourth 
article to enact, that 44 till the two foregoing articles 
can receive their perfect execution, there shall be 
nothing innovated in the state of America.” As the 
Court of Madrid does not recognise the legality of 
what has been done m America since the revolt, 
must not this be reasonably interpreted to import a 
re-establishment of the Spanish laws of absolute mono- 
poly, till the Government of Spain shall be disposed to 
promulgate that code of restriction, of preference, and 
of duties, — perhaps prohibitory ones, — which, ac- 
cording to them, constitutes free trade. 

But, Sir, it will be said elsewhere, though not here, 
that I now argue on the selfish and sordid principle of 
exclusive regard to British interest, — that I would 
sacrifice every higher consideration to the extension 
of our traffic, and to the increase of our profits. For 
this is the insolent language, in which those who 
gratify their ambition by plundering and destroying 
their fellow-creatures, have in all ages dared to speak 
of those who better their own condition by multiplying 
the enjoyments of mankind. In answer, I might con- 
tent myself with saying, that having proved the re- 
cognition of the independence of these states to be 
conformable to justice, I have a perfect right to re- 
commend it as conducive to the welfare of this nation. 
Bui I deny altogether the doctrine, that commerce has 
a selfish character, — that it can benefit one party 
without being advantageous to the other. It is twice 
blessed : it blesses the giver as well as the receiver. 
It consists in the interchange of the means of enjoy- 
ment ; and its very essence is to employ one part 
of mankind in contributing to the happiness of 
others. What is the instrument by which a savage 
is to be raised from a state in which he has nothing 
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human but the form, but commerce, — exciting m 
his mind the desire of accommodation and enjoyment, 
and presenting to him the means of obtaining these 
advantages? It is thus only thgt he is gradually 
raised to industry, — to foresight, — to a respect for 
property, — to a sense of justice, — to a perception of 
the necessity of laws. What corrects his prejudices 
against foreign nations and dissimilar races ? — com- 
mercial intercourse. What slowly teaches him that 
the quiet and well-being of the most distant regions 
have some tendency to promote the prosperity of his 
own ? What at length disposes him even to tolerate 
those religious differences which led him to regard the 
greater part of the species with abhorrence? No- 
thing but the intercourse and familiarity into which 
commeice alone could have tempted him. What dif- 
fuses wealth, and therefore increases the leisure which 
calls into existence the works of genius, the discoveries 
of science, and the inventions of art? What trans- 
ports just opinions of government into enslaved coun- 
tues, — raises the importance of the middle and lower 
classes of society, and thus reforms social institutions, 
and establishes equal liberty ? What but Commerce 
— the real civihser and emancipator of mankind? 

A delay of recognition would be an important 
breach of justice to the American states. We send 
consuls to their territory, m the confidence that their 
Government and their judges will do justice to British 
subjects ; but we receive no authorised agents from 
them m return. Until they shall be recognised by 
the King, our courts of law will not acknowledge their 
existence. Our statutes allow certain privileges to 
ships coming from the “ provinces m America lately 
subject to Spam ; 55 but our courts will not acknow- 
ledge that these provinces are subject to any govern- 
ment. If the maritime war which has lately com- 
menced should long continue, many questions of 
international law may arise out of our anomalous 
situation, which it will be impossible to determine by 
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any established principles. If we escape this diffi- 
culty by recognising the actual governments m courts 
of Brize, how absurd, inconsistent, and inconvenient 
it is not to extend the same recognition to all our 
tribunals ! 

The reception of a new state into the society of 
civilised nations by those acts which amount to recog- 
nition, is a proceedmg which, as it has no legal cha- 
racter, and is purely of a moral nature, must vary 
*very much in its value, according to the authority of 
the nations who, upon such occasions, act as the re- 
presentatives of civilised men. I will say nothing of 
England, but that she is the only anciently free state 
in the world For her to refuse her moral aid to 
communities struggling for liberty, is an act of un- 
natural harshness, which, if it does not recoil on 
herself, must injure America m the estimation of 
mankind. 

This is not all. The delay of recognition tends to 
prolong and exasperate the disorders which are the 
reason alleged for it. It encourages Spam to waste 
herself in desperate efforts ; it encourages the Holy 
Alliance to sow division, — to employ intrigue and 
corruption, — to threaten, perhaps to equip and de- 
spatch, armaments. Then it encourages every in- 
cendiary to excite revolt, and every ambitious adven- 
turer to embark in projects of usurpation. It is a 
cruel policy, which has the strongest tendency* to 
continue for a time, of which we cannot foresee the 
limits, rapine, and blood, commotions and civil wars, 
throughout the larger portion of the New World. By 
maintaining an outlawry against them, we shall give 
them the character of outlaws. The long continuance 
of confusion, — m part arising from our refusing to 
countenance their governments, to impose on them 
the mild yoke of civilised opinion, and to teach 
them respect for themselves by associating them with 
other free communities, — may at length really unfit 
them for liberty or order, and destroy in America 
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that capacity to maintain the usual relations of peace 
and amity with us which undoubtedly exists there at 
present. 

It is vain to expect that Spain, even if she were to 
reconquer America, could establish in that country a 
vigorous government, capable of securing a peaceful 
intercourse with other countries. America is too 
determined, and Spam is too feeble. The only pos- 
sible result of so unhappy an event would be, to 
exhibit the wretched spectacle of beggary, plunder, 
bloodshed, and alternate anarchy and despotism m a 
country almost depopulated. It may require time to 
give firmness to native governments ; but it is impos* 
sible that a Spanish one should ever again acquire it. 

Sir, I am far from foretelling that the American 
nations will not speedily and completely subdue the 
agitations which are in some degree, perhaps, insepar- 
able from a stiuggle for independence. I have no such 
gloomy forebodings ; though even if I were to yield to 
them, I should not speak the language once grateful 
to the- ears of this House, if I were not to say that the 
chance of liberty is worth the agitations of centuries. 
If any Englishman were to speak opposite doctrines 
to these rising communities, the present power and 
prosperity and glory of England would enable them 
to detect his slavish sophistry. As a man, I trust 
that the virtue and fortune of these American states 
will spare them many of the sufferings which appear 
to be the price set on liberty ; but as a Briton, I am 
desirous that we should aid them by early treating 
them with that honour and kindness which the 
justice, humanity, valour, and magnanimity which 
they have displayed m the prosecution of the noblest 
object of human pursuit, have so well deserved. 

To conclude : — the delay of the recognition is not 
due to Spain : it is injurious to America : it is incon- 
venient to all European nations, — and only most in- 
convenient to Great Britain, because she has a greater 
intercourse with America than any other nation. I 
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would 1 not endanger tlie safety of my own country for 
the advantage of others ; I would not violate the 
rules of duty to promote its interest; I would not 
take unlawful means even for the purpose of diffusing 
liberty among men ; I would not violate neutrality to 
serve America, nor commit injustice to extend the 
commerce of England : but I would do an act, con- 
sistent with neutrality, and warranted by impartial 
justice, tending to mature the liberty and to conso- 
lidate the internal quiet of a vast continent, — to 
increase the probability of the benefits of free and 
just government being attained by a great portion 
of mankind, — to procure for England the honour of 
a becoming share m contributing to so unspeakable a 
blessing, — to prevent the dictators of Europe from 
becoming the masters of the New World, — to re- 
establish some balance of opinions and force, by 
placing the republics of America, with the wealth 
and maritime power of the world, m the scale opposite 
to that of the European Allies, — to establish beyond 
the Atlantic an asylum which may preserve, till 
happier times, the remains of the Spanish name, — 
to save nations, who have already proved their gene- 
rous spirit, fiom becoming the slaves of the Holy 
Alliance, — and to rescue sixteen millions of American 
Spamaids from sharing with their European brethren 
that sort of law and justice, — of peace and order, — 
which now prevails fiom the Pyrenees to the Eock 
of Gibraltar. 
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DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, ON THE 
2d or Mai, 1S28 


Me. Speaker, 

I think I may interpret fairly the general feeling of 
the House, when I express my congratulations upon 
the great extent of talent and information which the 
Honourable Member for St. Michael’s * has just dis- 
played, and that I may venture to assert he has given 
us full assurance, m his future progress, of piovmg a 
useful and valuable member of the Parliament of this 
countny. I cannot, also, avoid observing, that the 
laudable curiosity which carried him to visit that 
country whose situation is now the subject of discus- 
sion, and still more the curiosity which led him to 
visit that Imperial Republic which occupies the other 
best portion of the American continent, gave evidence 
of a mind actuated by enlarged and libeial \iews. 

After having presented a petition signed by eighty- 
seven thousand of the inhabitants of Lower Canada 
— comprehending in that number nine-tenths of the 
heads of families in the province, and more than two- 
thirds of its landed proprietors, and after having 
shown that the Petitioners had the greatest causes of 

* Mr [now the Right Honoui able] Henry Labouclierc. — Ed, 
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complaint against the administration of the govern- 
ment m that colony, it would he an act of inconsist- 
ency on my part to attempt to throw any obstacle in 
the way of that inquiry which the Eight Honourable 
Gentleman* proposes. It might seem, indeed, a more 
natural course on my part, if I had seconded such a 
proposition. Perhaps I might have been contented 
to give a silent acquiescence in the appointment of a 
committee, and to reserve any observations I may 
have to offer until some specific measure is proposed, 
or until the House is m possession of the information 
which may be procured through the labours of the 
committee — perhaps, I say, I might have been dis- 
posed to adopt this course if I had not been entrusted’ 
with the presentation of that Petition But I feel 
bound by a sense of the trust reposed in me to allow 
no opportunity to pass over of calling the attention 
of the House to the grievances of the Petitioners, and 
to their claims for redress and for the maintenance of 
their legitimate rights. This duty I hold myself 
bound to execute, according to the best of my ability, 
without sacrificing my judgment, or rendering it sub- 
ordinate to any sense of duty ; — but feeling only that 
the confidence of the Petitioners binds me to act on 
their behalf, and as their advocate, in precisely the 
same manner, and to the same extent, as if I had been 
invested with another character, and authorised to 
state their complaints m a different situation f 

To begin then with the speech of the Eight Honour- 
able Gentleman, I may take leave to observe, that in 
all that was contained m the latter part of it he has 
my fullest and most cordial assent. In 1822, when 

* Mr Huskisson, Secretary for the Colonial Department, had 
moved to lefei the whole question ot the alieady embroiled affairs 
of the Canadian provinces to a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, which was eventually agreed to — Ed. 

f This alludes to his nomination some time pieviously by the 
House of Assembly of Lowei Canada as the Agent of the Pro- 
vince, which nomination had not however taken effect. — Ed. 
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the Canadians were last before the House, I stated 
the principles which ought to be maintained with 
respect to what the Right Honourable Gentleman 
has ver y properly and very eloquently called the 
u Great British Confederacy.” I hold now, as I did 
then, that all the different portions of that Confede- 
racy are integral parts of the British Empire, and as 
such entitled to the fullest protection. I hold that 
they are all bound together as one great class, by an 
alliance prior m mpoi tance to every other, — more 
binding upon us than any treaty ever entered into 
with any state, — the fulfilment of which we can never 
desert without the sacrifice of a great moral duty I 
hold that it can be a matter of no moment, m this 
bond of alliance, whether the parties be divided by 
oceans or be neighbours . I hold that the moral bond 
of duty and piotection is the same. My maxims of 
Colonial Policy are few and simple . — a full and effi- 
cient protection from all foreign influence , full per- 
mission to conduct the whole of their own internal 
affairs, compelling them to pay all the reasonable 
expenses of their own government, and giving them 
at the same time a peifecfc control over the expendi- 
ture of the money . and imposing no restrictions of 
any kind upon the industry or traffic of the people. 
These are the only means by which the hitherto almost 
incurable evil of distant government can be either 
mitigated or removed And it may be a mattei of 
doubt, whether m such circumstances the colonists 
would not be under a more gentle control, and m a 
happier state, than if they weie to be admitted to a 
full participation in the rule, and brought under the 
immediate and full protection, of the parent govern- 
ment. I agree most fully with the Honourable Gen- 
tleman who spoke last, when he expressed a wish that 
we should leave the regulation of the internal affairs 
of the colonies to the colonists, except in cases of the 
most urgent and manifest necessity The most urgent 
and manifest necessity, I say ; and few and rare ought 
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to be the exceptions to the rule even upon the strength 
of those necessities. 

Under these circumstances of right I contend it is 
prudent to regard all our colonies ; and peculiarly the 
population of these two great provinces , — provinces 
placed in one of those rare and happy states of society 
m which the progress of population must be regarded 
as a blessing to mankind, — exempt from the curse 
of fostering slavery, — exempt from the evils produced 
by the contentions of jarring systems of religion, — 
enjoying the blessings of universal toleration, — and 
presenting a state of society the most unlike that can 
possibly be imagined to the fastidious distinctions of 
Europe. Exempt at once from the slavery of the 
West, and the castes of the East, — exempt, too, from 
the embarrassments of that other great continent 
which we have chosen as a penal settlement, and in 
which the prejudices of society have been fostered, 
I regret to find, in a most unreasonable degree, — 
exempt from all the artificial distinctions of the Old 
World, and many of the evils of the New, we see a 
great population rapidly growing up to be a great 
nation. None of the claims of such a population ought 
to be cast aside ; and none of their complaints can re- 
ceive any but the most serious consideration. 

In the first part of his speech the Eight Honour- 
able Gentleman declared, that the excesses and com- 
plaints of the colonists arose from the defect of their 
constitution, and next from certain contentions into 
which they had fallen with Lord Dalhousie In any 
thing I may say on this occasion, I beg to be under- 
stood as not casting any imputation upon the character 
of that Noble Lord : I speak merely of the acts of his 
Government ; and I wish solely to be undei stood as 
saying, that my opinion of the acts of that Govern- 
ment are different from those which I believe to have 
been conscientiously Ins. 

I, however, must say, that I thought the Eight 
Honourable Gentleman in one part of his address had 
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indulged himself m some pleasantries winch seemed 
ill suited to the subject to which he claimed our at- 
tention ; — I allude to the three essential grievances 
which he seemed to imagine led to many, if not all, 
of the discontents and complaints of the colonists 
There was the perplexed system of real-property-law, 
creating such a vexatious delay, and such enormous 
costs to the suitor as to amount very nearly to a de- 
nial of justice • this, he said, arose from adhering to 
the Custom of Pans. The next cause of discontent is 
the inadequate representation of the people m Parlia- 
ment : that he recommended to the immediate atten- 
tion of the committee, for the purpose of revision. 
Lastly, the members of the Legislature were so ab- 
surdly ignorant of the first principles of political 
economy as to have attempted to exclude all the in- 
dustry and capital of other countries fiom flowing in 
to enrich and fertilise their shores. These were the 
thiee grounds upon which he formally impeached the 
people of Canada before the Knights, Citizens, and 
Burgesses of Great Britain and Ireland m Parliament 
assembled 

Did the Bight Honourable Gentleman never hear 
of any other system of law, m any other country than 
Canada, in which a jumble of obsolete usages were 
mixed up and confounded with modern subtleties, 
until the mind of the most acute men of the age and 
nation — men who had, in a service of forty yeais, 
passed through every stage of its gradations — were 
driven to declare that they felt totally unable to find 
their way through its labyrinths, and were compelled, 
by their doubts of what was law and what was not, to 
add in a most ruinous degree to the expenses of the 
suitor ? This system has been called the “ Common 
Law,” — “ the wisdom of our ancestors,” — and various 
other venerable names. Did he never hear of a system 
of representation in any other country totally irre- 
concilable either with the state of the population or 
with any rule or principle under heaven ? Have I not 
1 1 2 
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heard over and over again from the lips of the Eight 
Honourable Gentleman, and from one * whom, alas ! 
I shall hear no more, that this inadequate system 
of representation possessed extraordinary advantages 
over those more systematic contrivances which re- 
sulted from the studies of the “ constitution-makers” 
of other countries ? And yet it is for this very irre- 
gularity in their mode of representation that the 
Canadians are now to be brought before the judgment 
of the Eight Honourable Gentleman’s committee. I 
felt still greater wonder, however, when I heard him 
mention his third ground of objection to the proceed- 
ings of the colonists, and his third cause of their dis- 
content — their ignorance of political economy. Too 
surely the laws for the exclusion of the capital and 
industry of other countries did display the grossest 
ignorance of that science ! I should not much wonder 
if I heard of the Canadians devising plans to prevent 
the entrance of a single gram of foreign corn into the 
provinces. I should not wonder to hear the members 
of their Legislature and their great landowners con- 
tending that it was absolutely necessary tliat the 
people should be able to raise all their own food ; and 
consequently (although, perhaps, they do not see the 
consequences) to make every other nation completely 
independent of their products and their industry. It 
is perhaps barely possible that some such nonsense as 
this might be uttered in the legislative assembly of 
the Canadians 

Then again, Sir, the Bight Honourable Gentleman 
has alluded to the Seigneurs and their vassals. Some 
of these “ most potent, grave, and reverend ” Seigneurs 
may happen to be jealous of their manorial rights: 
for seigneuralty means manor, and a seigneur is only, 
therefore, a lord of the manor. How harmless this 
lofty word seems to be when translated! Some of 
these seigneurs might happen, I say, to be jealous of 


Mr. Canning. — Ed, 
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tlieir manorial privileges, and anxious for tlie preser- 
vation of their game I am a very bad sportsman 
myself, and not well acquainted with the various ob- 
jects of anxiety to such persons ; but there may be, 
too, in these colonies also, persons who may take upon 
themselves to institute a rigorous mquny into the 
state of their game, and into the best methods of pre- 
serving red game and black game, and pheasants and 
partridges ; and who might be disposed to make it a 
question whether any evils arise fiom the preservation 
of these things for their sport, or whether the safety, 
the liberty, and the life of their fellow-subjects ought 
not to be sacrificed for their personal gratification. 

With regard to the observance of the Custom of 
Paris, I beg the House to consider that no change was 
effected from 1760 to 1789; and (although I admit 
with the Right Honourable Gentleman that it may be 
bad as a system of conveyance, and may be expensive 
on account of the difficulties produced by mortgages) 
that the Canadians cannot be very ill off under a code 
of laws which grew up under the auspices of the 
Parliament of Paris, — a body comprising the greatest 
learning and talent ever brought to the study of the 
law, and boasting the names of L’Hopital and Mon- 
tesquieu. 

Neither can it be said, that the Assembly of Canada 
was so entirely indifferent to its system of repre- 
sentation: for it ought to be recollected, that they 
passed a bill to amend it, which was thrown out by 
the Council, — that is, m fact, by the Government. 
At all events, this shows that there was no want of a 
disposition to amend the state of their representation ; 
although Government might differ from them as to 
the best method of accomplishing it. A bill for esta- 
blishing the independence of the judges was another 
remedial measure thrown out by the Upper House. 

As at present informed, however, without going 
further into these questions, I see enough stated in 

II 3 
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the Petition upon the table of the House, to justify 
the appointment of a committee of inquiry. 

In every country, Sir, the wishes of the greater 
number of the inhabitants, and of those m possession 
of the great mass of the property, ought to have great 
influence in the government; — they ought to possess 
the power of the government. If this be true gene- 
rally, the rule ought, a multo fortiori , to be followed 
in the government of distant colonies, from which the 
information that is to guide the Government at home 
is sent by a few, and is never correct or complete. A 
Government on the spot, though with the means of 
obtaining correct information, is exposed to the delu- 
sions of prejudice: — for a Government at a distance, 
the only safe course to pursue is to follow public 
opinion. In making the practical application of this 
principle, if I find the Government of any country 
engaged in squabbles with the great mass of the 
people, — if I find it engaged in vexatious contro- 
versies and ill-timed disputes, — especially if that 
Government be the Government of a colony, — I say, 
that there is a reasonable presumption against that 
Government. I do not charge it with injustice, but I 
charge it with imprudence and indiscretion ; and I 
say that it is unfit to hold the authority intrusted to 
it. The ten years of squabbles and hostility which 
have existed m this instance, are a sufficient charge 
against this Government. 

I was surprised to hear the Right Honourable 
Gentleman - put the People and the Government on 
the same footing in this respect. What is govern- 
ment good for, if not to temper passion with wisdom ? 
The People are said to be deficient m certain qualities, 
and a Government are said to possess them. If the 
People are not deficient in them, it is a fallacy to talk 
of the danger of intrusting them with political power : 
if they are deficient, where is the common sense of 
exacting from them that moderation which govern- 
ment is instituted for the very purpose of supplying ? 
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Taking this to be true as a general principle, it 
cannot be false m its application to tlie question before 
the House. As I understand it, the House of Assembly 
has a right to appropriate the supplies which itself has 
granted. The House of Commons knows well how to 
appreciate that right, and should not quarrel with the 
House of Assembly for indulging m a similar feeling. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman himself admits the 
existence of this right. The Governor-General has, 
however, infunged it, by appropriating a sum of one 
hundred and forty thousand pounds without the au- 
thonty of the Assembly. That House does not claim 
to appropriate the revenue raised under the Act of 
1774 : they only claim a right to examine the items of 
the appropriation m order to ascertain if the Govern- 
ment need any fresh supplies. The Petitioners state 
it as one of their not ummaginary grievances, that 
they have lost one hundred thousand pounds by the 
neglect of the Receiver- General. Tins is not one of 
those grievances which are said to arise from the 
Assembly’s claim of political rights. Another dispute 
arises from the Governor-General claming, m imita- 
tion of the power of the Ring? a light to confirm the 
Speaker of the House of Assembly. This right, — a 
\ery ancient one, and venerable from its antiquity 
and from being an established fact of an excellent 
constitution at home, — is a most absurd adjunct to a 
colonial government. But I will not investigate the 
question, nor enter into any legal argument with re- 
gard to it ; for no discussion can in any case, as I feel, 
be put in competition with the feelings of a whole 
people. It is a fatal error in the rulers of a country 
to despise the people : its safety, honour, and strength, 
are best preserved by consulting their wishes and feel- 
ings. Tlie Government at Quebec, despising such 
considerations, has been long engaged in a scuffle with 
the people, and has thought hard words and hard 
blows not inconsistent with its dignity. 

I observe, Sir, that twenty-one bills were passed by 
1 1 4 
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the House of Assembly in 1827, — most of them re- 
formatory, — of which not one was approved of by the 
Legislative Council. Is the Governor responsible for 
this ? I answer, he is The Council is nothing else 
but his tool : it is not, as at present constituted, a fair 
and just constitutional check between the popular 
assembly and the Governor. Of the twenty-seven 
Councillors, seventeen hold places under the Govern- 
ment at pleasure, dividing among themselves yearly 
fifteen thousand pounds, which is not a small sum in 
a country m which a thousand a-year is a large in- 
come for a country gentleman. I omit the Bishop, 
who is perhaps rather too much inclined to authority, 
but is of a pacific character. The minority, worn out 
in their fruitless resistance, have withdrawn from 
attendance on the Council. Two of them, being 
the most considerable landholders in the province, 
were amongst the subscribers to the Petition. I ap- 
peal to the House, if the Canadians are not justified 
in considering the very existence of this Council as a 
constitutional grievance ? 

It has been said that there is no aristocracy formed 
in the province. It is not possible that this part of 
Mr. Pitt’s plan could ever have been carried into ex- 
ecution : an aristocracy — the creature of time and 
opinion— cannot be created. But men of great merit 
and superior qualifications get an influence over the 
people ; and they form a species of aristocracy, differ- 
ing, indeed, from one of birth and descent, but sup- 
plying the materials out of which a constitutional 
senate may be constituted. Such an aristocracy there 
is m Canada , but it is excluded from the Council. 

There are then, Sir, two specific classes of grievances 
complained of by the Lower-Canadians : the first is, 
the continued hostility to all the projected measures 
of the Assembly by the Governor ; the second is, the 
use he makes of the Council to oppose them. These 
are the grounds on which inquiry and change are de- 
manded. I, however, do not look upon these cireum- 
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stances alone as peremptorily requiring a change in 
the constitution of the province. These are wiongs 
which the Government might have remedied It might 
have selected a better Council ; and it might have sent 
out mstiuctions to the Governor to consult the feel- 
ings of the people. It might have pointed out to him 
the example of a Government which gave way to the 
wishes of a people, — of a majority of the people,' ex- 
pressed by a majority of their representatives, — on 
a question, too, of religious liberty *, and instead of 
weakening themselves, had thereby more firmly seated 
themselves m the heaits of the people. On reviewing 
the whole question, the only practical remedy which 
I see, is to introduce moie prudence and discretion into 
the counsels of the Administration of the Province. 

The R%ht Honourable Gentleman has made allusion 
to the English settlers m Low r er Canada, as if they 
were oppressed by the natives. But I ask what law 
has been passed by the Assembly that is unjust to 
them ? Is it as a remedy for this that it is proposed 
to change the scheme of representation ? The Eng- 
lish inhabitants of Lower Canada, with some few ex- 
ceptions, collected m towns as merchants or the 
agents of merchants, — very respectable persons, I 
have no doubt, — amount to about eighty thousand: 
would it not be the height of injustice to give them 
the same influence which the four hundred thousand 
Canadians, from their numbers and property, ought 
to possess ? Sir, when I hear of an inquiry on account 
of measures necessary to protect English settlers, I 
greatly lament that any such language should have 
been used. Are we to have an English colony in 
Canada separated from the rest of the inhabitants,' — 
a favoured body, with peculiar privileges ? Shall they 
have a sympathy with English sympathies and Eng- 
lish interests ? And shall we deal out to Canada six 
hundred years of such miseries as we have to Ireland ? 


* Alluding to the repeal of the Test Act. — Ed. 
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Let us not, in God’s name, introduce such curses into 
another region. Let our policy he to give all the 
King’s subjects m Canada equal law and equal justice. 
I cannot listen to unwise distinctions, generating 
alarm, and leading to nothing but evil, without ad- 
verting to them ; and I shall be glad if my observa- 
tions supply the Gentlemen opposite with the oppor- 
tunity of disavowing, — knowing, as I do, that the 
disavowal will be sincere — that any such distinction is 
to be kept up. 

As to Upper Canada, the statement of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman appears to be scanty m in- 
formation : it does not point out, — as is usual in pro- 
posing such a Committee, — what is to be the termina- 
tion of the change proposed. He has thrown out two 
or three plans ; but he has also himself supplied ob- 
jections to them. The Assembly there appears to be 
as independent as the one m the Lower Province. I 
have heard of some of their measures — an Alien bill, 
a Catholic bill, and a bill for regulating the Press: 
and these discussions were managed with as much 
spirit as those of an assembly which I will not say is 
better, but which has the good fortune to be their 
superiors. The people have been much disappointed 
by the immense grants ,of land which have been 
reserved for the Church of England, — which faith is 
not that of the majority of the people. Such endow- 
ments are to be held sacred where they have been 
long made ; but I do not see the propriety of creating 
them anew, — and for a Church, too, to which the 
majority of the people do not belong. Then, with 
regard to the regulations which have been made for 
the new college, I see with astonishment that, in a 
country where the majority of the people do not 
belong to the Church of England, the professors are 
all to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles : so that, 
if Dr. Adam Smith were alive, he could not fill the 
chair of political economy, and Dr. Black would be 
excluded from that of chemistry. Another thing 
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should be considered * — a large portion of the popula- 
tion consist of American settlers, who can least of all 
men bear the intrusion of law into the domains of 
conscience and religion. It is a bad auguiy for the 
welfare of the province, that opinions prevalent at the 
distance of thousands of miles, are to be the founda- 
tions of the college-charter : it is still worse, if they 
be only the opinions of a faction, that we cannot 
interfere to correct the injustice. 

To the proposed plan for the union of the two 
provinces there are so many and such powerful ob- 
jections, that I scarcely think that such a measure can 
soon be successfully concluded. The Bill proposed m 
1822, whereby the bitterness of the Lower-Canada 
Assembly was to be mitigated by an infusion of mild- 
ness from the Upper Province, — failing as it did, — 
has excited general alarm and mistrust among all 
your colonies. Except that measure, which ought to 
be looked upon as a warning rather than a precedent, 
I think the grounds upon which we have now been 
called upon to mteifeie the scantiest that ever were 
exhibited. 

I do not know, Sir, what other plans are to be pro- 
duced, but I think the wisest measure would be to 
send out a temperate Governor, with instructions to 
be candid, and to supply him with such a Council as 
will put an end to the present disputes, and infuse a 
better spirit into the administration than it has known 
for the last ten years I wish, however, to state, that 
I have not come to a dual judgment, but have merely 
described what the bearing of my mind is on those 
general maxims of colonial policy, any deviation from 
which is as inconsistent with national policy as it is 
with national justice. 
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THE AFFAIRS OF PORTUGAL. 
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1ST OF JUNE, 1829. 


Mr. Speaker, 

I think it will be scarcely necessary for any man 
who addresses the House from that part of it where 
I generally sit, to disclaim any spirit of party oppo- 
sition to His Majesty’s Ministers during the present 
session. My own conduct m dealing with the mo- 
tion which I regret that it is now my painful duty to 
bring forward, affords, I believe I may say, a pretty 
fair sample of the principle and feeling which have 
guided all my friends in the course they have adopted 
since the very first day of this Session, when I inti- 
mated my intention to call ^public attention to the 
present subject. For the first two months of the 
session, I considered myself and my political friends 
as acting under a sacred and irresistible obligation 
not to do anything which might appear even to ruffle 
the surface of that hearty and complete co-operation 
which experience has proved to have been not more 
than necessary to the success of that grand healing 
measure brought forward by His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, — that measure which I trust and believe will be 

The Bill for removing the Koman Catholic disabilities. 
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found the most beneficent ever adopted by Parlia- 
ment since the period when the happy settlement of a 
Parliamentary and constitutional crown on the House 
of Brunswick, not only preserved the constitution of 
England, but struck a death-blow against all pre- 
tensions to unbounded power and indefeasible title 
throughout the world. I cannot now throw off the 
feelings that actuated me in the course of the contest 
by means of winch this great measure has been ef- 
fected. I cannot so soon forget that I have fought 
by the side of the Gentlemen opposite for the attain- 
ment of that end. Such are my feelings upon the 
present occasion, that while I will endeavour to dis- 
charge my duty, as I feel no hostility, so I shall as- 
sume no appearance of acumony. At the same time, 
I trust my conduct will be found to be at an immea- 
surable distance fiom that lukewarmness, which, on a 
question of national honour, and m the cause of the 
defenceless, I should hold to Be aggravated treachery. 
I am influenced by a solicitude that the councils of 
England should be and should seem unspotted, not 
only at home, but m the eye of the people as well as 
the rulers of Europe, — by a desire for an explanation 
of measures which have ended m plunging our most 
ancient ally into the lowest depths of degradation, — 
by a waim and therefore jealous regard to national 
honour, which, m my judgment, consists still more m 
not doing or abetting, or appioaehmg, or conniving at 
wrong to others, than in the spirit never tamely to 
brook wrong done to ourselves. 

I hold it, Sir, as a general principle to be exceed- 
ingly beneficial and wholesome, that the attention of 
the House should be sometimes drawn to the state of 
our foreign relations : and this for the satisfaction of 
the people of England ; — in the first place, m order to 
assure them that proper care is taken for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security; — above all, to convince 
them that care is taken of the national honour, the 
best, and indeed only sufficient guard of that peace 
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and security. I regard such discussions as .acts of 
courtesy due to our fellow-members of the great com- 
monwealth of European states ; more particularly now 
that some of them are bound to us by kindred ties of 
liberty, and by the possession of institutions similar 
to our own. Two of our neighbouring states, — one 
our closest and most congenial ally, — the other, m 
times less happy, our most illustrious antagonist, but 
in times to come our most illustrious rival — have 
adopted our English institutions of limited monarchy 
and representative assemblies : may they consolidate 
and perpetuate their wise alliance between authority 
and freedom ! The occasional discussions of Foreign 
Policy in such assemblies will, I believe, in spite of 
cross accidents and intemperate individuals, prove on 
the whole and in the long-run, favourable to good- 
will and good understanding between nations, by gra- 
dually softening prejudices, by leading to public and 
satisfactory explanations of ambiguous acts, and even 
by affording a timely vent to jealousies and resent- 
ments. They will, I am persuaded, root more deeply 
that strong and growing passion for peace, which, 
whatever may be the projects or intrigues of Cabi- 
nets, is daily spreading in the hearts of European 
nations, and which, let me add, is the best legacy be- 
queathed to us by the fierce wars which have desolated 
Europe from Copenhagen to Cadiz. They will foster 
this useful disposition, through the most generous sen- 
timents of human nature, instead of attempting to at- 
tain the same end by underrating the resources or 
magnifying the difficulties of any single country, at 
a moment when distress is felt by all: — attempts 
more likely to rouse and provoke the just sense of 
national dignity which belongs to great and gallant 
nations, than to check their boldness or to damp their 
spirit 

If any thing was wanting to strengthen my passion 
for peace, it would draw new vigour from the dissua- 
sive against war which I heard fall with such weight 
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from the lips of him*, of whom alone m the two thou- 
sand years that have passed since Scipio defeated 
Hannibal at Zama, it can be said, that in a single 
battle he overthrew the greatest of commanders. I 
thought, at the moment, of verses written and some- 
times quoted for other purposes, but characteristic of 
a dissuasive, which derived its weight from so many 
victories, and of the awful lesson taught by the fate 
of his mighty antagonist . — 

“ Si admoveris ora, 

Cannas et Trebiam ante ocnlos, Tlnasymenaque busta, 

Et Pauli staie mgentem mirabens umbiam.” f 

Actuated by a passion for peace, I own that I am 
as jealous of new guaiantees of foreign political ar- 
rangements, as I should be resolute m observing the 
old I object to them as multiplying the chances of 
war. And I deprecate virtual, as well as express 
ones . for such engagements may be as much con- 
tracted by acts as by words To proclaim by our 
measures, or our language, that the preservation of 
the mtegnty of a particular state is to be introduced 
as a principle into the public policy of Europe, is m 
truth to form a new, and, perhaps, universal, even 
if only a virtual, guarantee. I will not affect to con- 
ceal that I allude to our peculiarly objectionable 
guarantee of the Ottoman empire. | I cannot see the 
justice of a policy, which would doom to perpetual 
barbarism and banenness the eastern and southern 
shores of the Mediterranean, — the fair and famous 
lands which wind from the Euxme to the Atlantic. 
I recoil from thus riveting the Turkish yoke on the 
neck of the Christian nations of Asia Minor, of Me- 

* Alluding to a passage contained m a speech of the Duke of 
Wellington on the Catholic Relief Bill. — Ed. 

f Phaisalia, lib. vn. — Ed. 

% Which foimed part of the basis of the arrangements for libe- 
rating Gieece. — E d. 
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sopotamia, of Syria, and of Egypt ; encouraged as 
they are on the one hand to hope for deliverance by 
the example of Greece, and sure that the barbarians 
will be provoked, by the same exampje, to maltreat 
them with tenfold cruelty. It is in vain to distin- 
guish in this case between a guarantee against foreign 
enemies, and one against internal revolt. If all the 
Powers of Europe be pledged by their acts to protect 
the Turkish territory from invasion, the unhappy 
Christians of the East must look on all as enemies ; 
while the Turk, relieved from all foreign fear, is at 
perfect liberty to tyiannise over his slaves. The 
Christians must despair, not only of aid, but even of 
good-will, from states whose interest it will become, 
that a Government which they are bound to shield 
from abroad should be undisturbed at home. Such a 
guarantee cannot be long enforced, it will shortly 
give rise to the very dangers against which it is in- 
tended to guard. The issue will assuredly, m no long 
time, be, that the great military Powers of the neigh- 
bourhood, when they come to the brink of war with 
eaGh other, will recur to their ancient secret of avoid- 
ing a quarrel, by fairly cutting up the prey that lies 
at their feet. They will smile at the credulity of 
those more distant states, whose strength, however 
great, is neither of the kind, nor within the distance, 
which would enable them to prevent the partition. 
But of this, perhaps, too much. 

The case of Portugal touches us more nearly. It 
is that of a country connected with England by treaty 
for four hundred and fifty years, without the interrup- 
tion of a single day’s coldness, — with which we have 
been connected by a treaty of guarantee for more than 
a century, without ever having been drawn into war, 
or exposed to the danger of it, — which, on the other 
hand, for her steadfast faith to England, has been 
three times invaded, — in 1760, m 1801, and in 1807, 
— and the soldiers of which have fought for European 
independence, when it was maintained by our most 
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renowned captains against Louis XIV. and Napoleon. 
It is a connexion which in length and intimacy the 
history of mankind cannot match. All other nations 
have learnt to regard our ascendant, and their attach- 
ment, as two of the elements of the European system. 
May I venture to add, that Portugal preceded us, 
though but for a short period, in the command of the 
sea, and that it is the country of the greatest poet 
who has employed his genius in celebrating nautical 
enterprise ? 

Such is the country which has fallen under the yoke 
of an usurper, whose private crimes rather remind us 
of the age of Commodus and Caiacalla, than of the 
level mediocrity of civilised vice, — who appears before 
the whole world with the deep brand on his brow of 
a pardon from his king and fathei for a parricide 
rebellion, — who has waded to the throne through a 
succession of frauds, falsehoods, and perjuries, for 
which any man amenable to the law would have 
suffered the most disgraceful, — if not the last pu- 
nishment. Meanwhile the lawful sovereign, Donna 
Maria II, received by His Majesty with parental 
kindness, — by the Butish nation with the interest 
due to her age, and sex, and royal dignity, — solemnly 
recognised by the Butish Government as Queen of 
Portugal, — whom all the gieat Powers of Europe 
once co-operated to place on her throne, continues 
still to be an exile ; though the very acts by which 
she is unlawfully dispossessed are outrages and in- 
dignities of the highest nature against these Powers 
themselves. 

His Majesty has twice told his Parliament that he 
has been compelled, by this alike perfidious and inso- 
lent usurpation, to break off all diplomatic inter- 
course with Portugal. Europe has tried the Usurper. 
Europe is determined that under his sway the usual 
relations of amity and courtesy cannot be kept up 
with a once illustrious and still respectable nation. 
So strong a mark of the displeasure of all Fuiopean 

vol. in kk u 
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rulers has never yet been set on any country m time 
of peace. It would be a reflection on them, to doubt 
that they have been in some measure influenced by 
those unconfuted — I might say, uncontradicted — 
charges of monstrous crimes which hang over the 
head of the Usurper His crimes, public and pri- 
vate, have brought on her this unparalleled disho- 
nour. Never before were the crimes of a ruler the 
avowed and sufficient ground of so severe a visita- 
tion on a people. It is, therefore, my public duty to 
state them here ; and I cannot do so m soft words, 
without injustice to Portugal and disgrace to myself 
In a case touching our national honour, in relation to 
our conduct towards a feeble ally, and to the un- 
matched ignominy which has now befallen her, I 
must use the utmost frankness of speech. 

I must inquire what are the causes of this fatal 
issue ? Has the fluctuation of British policy had any 
part m it ? Can we safely say that we have acted not 
merely with literal fidelity to engagements, but with 
generous support to those who risked all m reliance 
on us, — with consistent friendship towards a people 
who put their trust in us, — with liberal good faith 
to a monarch whom we acknowledge as lawful, and 
who has taken irretrievable steps m consequence of 
otir apparent encouragement? The motion with 
which I shall conclude, will be for an address to ob- 
tain answers to these important questions, by the 
production of the principal despatches and docu- 
ments relating to Portuguese affairs, from the sum- 
mer of 1826 to the present moment; whether origi- 
nating at London, at Lisbon, at Vienna, at Rio Ja- 
neirb, or at Terceira. 

As a ground for such a motion, I am obliged, Sir, to 
state at some length, though as shortly as I can, the 
events on which these documents may throw the 
needful light. In this statement I shall first lighten 
my burden by throwing overboard the pretended 
claim of Miguel to the crown, under I know not what 
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ancient laws : not that I have not examined it *, and 
found it to be altogether absurd; but because he 
renounced it by repeated oaths, — because all the 
Powers of Europe recognised another settlement ol 
the Portuguese crown, and took measures, though 
inadequate ones, to carry it into effect, — because His 
Majesty has withdrawn his minister from Lisbon, m 
acknowledgment of Donna Maria’s right. I content 
myself with these authorities, as, in this place, indis- 
putable. In the performance of my duty, I shall 
have to relate facts which I have heard from high 
authority, and to quote copies, which I consider as 
accurate, of various despatches and minutes. I be- 
lievethe truth of what I shall relate, and the correct- 
ness of what I shall quote. I shall be corrected 
wheresoever I may chance to be misinformed. I 
owe no part of my intelligence to any breach of duty 
The House will not wonder that many copies of 
documents interesting to multitudes of men, m the 
disastrous situation of some of the parties, should 
have been scattered over Europe. 

I pass over the revolution of 1820, when a demo- 
cratical monarchy was adopted The principles of 
its best adherents have been modified by the reform 
of 1826 : its basest leaders are now among the tools 
of the Usurper, while he proscribes the loyal sufferers 
of that period I mention only in passing the Treaty 
of Rio Janeiro, completed m August, 1825, by which 
Brazil was separated from Portugal, under the medi- 
ation of England and Austna; — the result of nego- 
tiations in which Sir Charles Stuart (now Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay), one of the most distinguished of British 
diplomatists, acted as the plenipotentiary of Portugal. 
In the following spring, John YL, the late King of 
Portugal, died, after having, in the ratification of the 
treaty, acknowledged Dom Pedro as his heir. It was 
a necessary interpretation of that treaty that the lat- 


See tl$ Case ofJS^nna Maria. — Ed. 
k k 2 
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ter was not to continue King of Portugal in his own 
right, but only for the purpose of separating and set- 
tling the two kingdoms. He held Portugal m trust, 
and only till he had discharged this trust • for that 
purpose some time was necessary ; the duration could 
not be precisely defined : but it was sufficient that 
there should appear no symptom of bad faith, — no 
appearance of an intention to hold it longer than the 
purposes of the trust absolutely required. For these 
purposes, and for that time, he was as much King of 
Portugal as his forefathers ; and as such was recog- 
nised by all Europe, with the exception of Spam, 
which did not throw the discredit of her recognition 
on his title. 

To effect the separation safely and beneficially for 
both countries, Dom Pedro abdicated the crown of 
Portugal m favour of his daughter Donna Maria, 
who was to be affianced to Dom Miguel, on condition 
of his swearing to observe the Constitution at the 
same time bestowed by Dom Pedro on the Portuguese 
nation. With whatever pangs he thus sacrificed his 
daughter, it must be owned that no arrangement 
seemed more likely to secure peace between the par- 
ties who divided Portugal, than the union of the 
chief of the Absolutists with a princess who became 
the hope of the Constitutionalists. Various opinions 
may be formed of the fitness of Portugal for a free 
constitution ; but no one can doubt that the founda- 
tions of tranquillity could be laid no otherwise than 
in the security of each party from being oppressed by 
the other, — that a fair distribution of political power 
between them was the only means of shielding either, 
— and that no such distribution could be effected 
without a constitution comprehending all classes and 
parties. 

In the month of June, 1826, this Constitution was 
brought to Lisbon by the same eminent English mi- 
nister who had gone from that city to Brazil as the 
plenipotentiary of John VL, and vdio now returned 
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from Bio to the Tagus, as the bearer of the Con- 
stitutional Charter granted by Dom Pedro. I do not 
meddle with the rumours of dissatisfaction then pro- 
duced by that Minister’s visit to Lisbon. It is easier 
to censure at a distance, than to decide on a press- 
ing emergency. It doubtless appeared of the utmost 
importance to Sir Charles Stuart, that the uncer- 
tainty of the Portuguese nation as to their form of 
government should not be continued; and that he, 
a messenger of peace, should hasten with its tidings. 
No one can doubt that the people of Portugal re- 
ceived such a boon, by such a bearer, as a mark of 
the favourable disposition of the British Government 
towards the Constitution. It is matter of notoriety 
that many of the Nobility were encouraged by this 
seeming approbation of Great Britain publicly to 
espouse it m a manner which they might and would 
otherwise have considered as an useless sacrifice of 
their own safety. Their constitutional principles, 
however sincere, required no such devotion, without 
those reasonable hopes of success, which eveiy mark 
of the favour of England strongly tended to inspire. 
No diplomatic disavowal (a proceeding so apt to be 
considered as merely formal) could, even if it were 
public (which it was not), undo the impression made 
by this act of Sir Charles Stuart. No avowal, how- 
ever public, made six months after, of an intention to 
abstain from all interference m intestine divisions, 
could replace the Portuguese in their first situation : 
they had taken irrevocable steps, and cut themselves 
off from all retreat 

But this is not all. Unless I be misinformed by 
those who cannot deceive, and are most unlikely to 
be deceived, the promulgation of the Constitution 
was suspended at Lisbon till the Regency could re- 
ceive advice from His Majesty. The delay lasted at 
least a fortnight. The advice given was to put the 
Charter m force. I do not know the terms of this 
opinion, or the limitations and conditions which might 
k k 3 
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accompany it; nor does it import to my reasoning 
tliat I should. The great practical fact that it was 
asked for, was sure to be published, as it instantly 
was, through all the societies of Lisbon. The small 
accessories were either likely to be concealed, or sure 
to be disregarded, by eager and ardent reporters. In 
the rapid succession of governments which then ap- 
peared at Lisbon, it could not fail to be known to 
every man of information, and spread with the usual 
exaggerations among the multitude, that Great Bri- 
tain had declared for the Constitution. Let it not 
be thought that I mention these acts to blame them. 
They were the good offices of an ally. Friendly 
advice is not undue interference : it involves no en- 
croachment on independence, — no departure from 
neutrality “ Strict neutrality consists merely, first, 
in abstaining from all part in the operations of war ; 
and, secondly, in equally allowing or forbidding the 
supply of instruments of war to both parties.”’ — 
Neutrality does not imply indifference. It requires 
no detestable impartiality between right or wrong. 
It consists in an abstinence from certain outward acts, 
well defined by international law, — leaving the heart 
entirely free, and the hands at liberty, where they are 
not visibly bound We violated no neutrality m exe- 
crating the sale of Corsica, — in loudly crying out 
against the partition of Poland. Neutrality did not 
prevent Mr. Canning from almost praying in this 
House for the defeat of the French invasion of Spain. 
No war with France, or Austria, or Prussia, or Russia, 
ensued. Neutrality is not a point, but a line extend* 
mg from the camp of one party to the camp of his 
opponent It comprehends a great variety of shades 
and degrees of good and ill opinion : so that there is 
scope within its technical limits for a change from the 
most friendly to the most adverse policy, as long as 
arms are not taken up. 


Martens, Precis du Droit des Gens, p. 524. 
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Soon after, another encouragement of an extra- 
ordinary nature presented itself to this unfortunate 
people, the atrocious peculiarities of which throw into 
shade its connexion, through subsequent occurrences, 
with the acts of Great Britain. On the 30th October 
following, Dom Miguel, at Vienna, first swore to the 
Constitution, and was consequently affianced by the 
Pope’s Nuncio, m the presence of the Imperial Mi- 
nisters, to Donna Maria, whom he then solemnly 
acknowledged as Queen of Portugal. This was the 
first of his perjuries. It was a deliberafe one, for it 
depended on the issue of a Papal dispensation, which 
required time and many formalities. The falsehood 
had every aggravation that can anse from the quality 
of the witnesses, the importance of the object which 
it secured to him, and the reliance which he desired 
should be placed on it by this country. At the same 
moment, a rebellion, abetted by Spam, broke out m 
his name, which still he publicly disavowed. Two 
months more, and the perfidy of Spam became ap- 
parent • the English troops were landed m Portugal ; 
the rebels were driven from the territory of our ancient 
friends, by one of the most wise, honourable, vigorous, 
and brilliant strokes of policy ever struck by Eng- 
land Mr Canning delivered Portugal, and thus paid 
the debt which we owed for four centuries of constant 
faith and friendship, — for three invasions and a con- 
quest endured in our cause. Still we were neutral : 
but what Portuguese could doubt that the nation 
which had scattered the Absolutists was friendly to 
the Constitution ? No technical rule was broken ; but 
new encouragement was unavoidably held out. These 
repeated incentives to a nation’s hopes, — these in- 
formal but most effective, and therefore most binding 
acts, are those on which I lay the stress of this argu- 
ment, still more than on federal and diplomatic pro- 
ceedings. 

There occurred in the following year a transaction 
between the Governments, more nearly approaching 
K K 4 
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the nature of a treaty, and which, in my humble 
judgment, partakes much of its nature, and imposes 
its equitable and honourable duties. I now come to 
the conferences of Vienna m autumn, 1827. On the 
3d of July in that year, Dom Pedro had issued an 
edict by which he approached more nearly to an abdi- 
cation of the crown, and nominated Dom Miguel 
lieutenant of the kingdom. This decree had been 
enforced by letters of the same date, — one to Dom 
Miguel, commanding and requiring him to execute 
the office m conformity with the Constitution, and 
others to his allies, the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Great Britain, committing to them as it were 
the execution of his decree, and beseeching them to 
take such measures as should render the Constitu- 
tional Charter the fundamental law of the Portuguese 
monarchy.* On these conditions, for this purpose he 
prayed for aid m the establishment of Miguel. In 
consequence of this decree, measures had been imme- 
diately taken for a ministerial conference at Vienna, 
to Concert the means of its execution. 

And here, Sir, I must mention one of them, as of 
the utmost importance to both branches of my argu- 
ment ; — as an encouragement to the Portuguese, and 
as a virtual engagement with Dom Pedro : and I en- 
treat the House to bear in mind the character of the 
transactions of which I am now to speak, as it affects 
both these important points. Count Villa Keal, at 
that time in London, was appointed, I know not by 
whom, to act as a Portuguese minister at Vienna. 
Under colour of want of time to consult the Prmcesa 
Regent at Lisbon, unsigned papers of advice, amount- 
ing in effect to instructions, were put into his hands 
by an Austrian and an English minister. In these 

“ Je supplie V M de m’aider non seulement a faire qne 
cette regence entre piomptement en fonctions, mais encore a 
effeetuei que la Charte Constitutionelle octroyee par moi devienne 
la loi fondamentale du Royaume.” — Pom Pedro to the King of 
Great Britain, 3d July, 1827. 
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papers he was instructed to assure Miguel, that b y 
observing the Constitutional Chaiter, he would ensure 
the support of England. The tone and temper fit to 
be adopted by Miguel in conversations at Paris were 
pointed out. Count Villa Real was more especially 
instructed to urge the necessity of Miguels return by 
England. “His return,” it was said, “is itself an 
immense guarantee to the Royalists; his return 
through this country will be a security to the other 
party.” Could the Nobility and people of Portugal 
fail to consider so active a part in the settlement of 
their government, as an encouragement from their 
ancient and powerful ally to adhere to the Constitu- 
tion? Is it possible that language so remarkable 
should not speedily have spread among them ? May 
not some of those before whose eyes now rises a scaffold 
have been enboldened to act on their opinions by 
encouragement which seemed so flattering ? 

In the month of September, 1827, when Europe 
and America were bewailing the death of Mr Can- 
ning, a note was given m at Vienna by the Marquess 
de Rezende, the Brazilian minister at that court, con- 
taining the edict and letters of the 3d of July. The 
ministers of Austria, England, Portugal, and Brazil, 
assembled there on the 18th of October. They began 
by taking the Brazilian note and the documents which 
accompanied it, as the basis of their proceedings. 
It was thus acknowledged, solemnly, that Dom 
Pedro’s title was unimpaired, and his settlement of the 
constitutional crown legitimate. They thus also ac- 
cepted the execution of the trust on the conditions 
under which he committed it to them 

It appears from a despatch of Prince Metternich to 
Prince Esterhazy (the copy of which w T as entered on 
the minutes of the conference), that Prince Metternich 
immediately proceeded to dispose Dom Miguel towards 
a prudent and obedient course. He represented to 
him that Dom Pedro had required “ the effectual aid of 
Austria to engage the Infant to submit with entire 
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deference to the orders of his brother , ” and he added, 
that “ the Emperor of Austria could, in no case, con- 
sent to his return through Spam, which would be 
contrary to the wishes of Dom Pedro, and to the 
opinion of all the Governments of Europe.” These 
representations were vam ; the good offices of an 
August Person were interposed. — Miguel continued 
inflexible. But in an interview, where, if there had 
been any tiuth m him, he must have uttered it, he 
spontaneously added, that “he was determined to 
maintain m Portugal the Charter to which he had 
sworn, and that His Majesty might be at ease in that 
respect.” This voluntary falsehood, — this daring 
allusion to his oath, amounting, virtually, to a repeti- 
tion of it, — this promise made at a moment when 
obstinacy in other respects gave it a fraudulent credit, 
deserves to be numbered among the most signal of the 
perjuries by which he deluded his subjects, and in- 
sulted all European sovereigns. 

Prince Metternich, after having consulted Sir 
Henry Wellesley (now Lord Cowley) and the other 
Ministers, “on the means of conquering the resist- 
ance of the Infant,” determined, conformably (be it 
remembered), with the concurrence of all, to have a 
last and categorical explanation with that Prince. “I 
declared to him,” says Prince Metternich, “ without 
reserve, that, m his position, he had only to choose 
between immediately going to England on his way to 
Portugal, or waiting at Vienna the further determi- 
nation of Dom Pedro, to whom the Courts of London 
(be it not forgotten) and Vienna would communicate 
the motives which had induced the Infant not imme- 
diately to obey his brother’s orders ” Punce Metter- 
nich describes the instantaneous effect of this menace 
of further imprisonment with the elaborate softness 
of a courtier and a diplomatist. “ I was not slow in 
perceiving that I had the happiness to make a pro- 
found impression on the mind of the Infant. After 
some moments of reflection, he at last yielded to the 
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counsels of friendship and of reason.” He owned 
“ that he dreaded a return through England, because 
he knew that there were strong prejudices against 
him in that country, and he feared a bad reception 
there ” He did justiee to the people of England ; — 
his conscious guilt foresaw their just indignation * but 
he could not be expected to comprehend those higher 
and moie geneious qualities which disposed them to 
forget his former crimes, m the hope that he was 
about to atone for them by the establishment of liberty. 
Nothing m their own nature taught them that it was 
possible for a being m human shape to employ the 
solemn promises which deluded them as the means of 
perpetrating new and more atrocious crimes 

Here, Sir, I must pause. Prince Metternich, with 
the concurrence of the English Minister, announced to 
Miguel, that if he did not immediately return to Por- 
tugal by way of England, he must remain at Vienna 
until Dorn Pedro’s further pleasure should be known. 
Eeflections here crowd on the mind Miguel had 
before agreed to maintain the Charter* had he hesi- 
tated on that subject, it is evident that the language 
used to him must have been still more categorical. 
No doubt is hinted on either side of his brother’s 
sovereign authority : the whole proceeding implies it ; 
and m many of its parts it is expressly affiimed. He 
is to be detained at Vienna, if he does not consent to 
go through England, in 01 der to persuade the whole 
Portuguese nation of his smcenty, and to hold out — 
in the already quoted words of the English Minister 
— “a security to the Constitutional party,” or, m 
other language, the strongest practical assuiance to 
them, that he was sent by Austria, and more especially 
by England, to exercise the Eegency, on condition of 
adhering to the Constitution. Whence did this right g 
of imprisonment arise ? I cannot question it without 
charging a threat of false imprisonment on all the 
great Powers. It may, perhaps, be thought, if not 
said, that it was founded on the original commitment 
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by John YI. for rebellion and meditated parricide, 
and on the, perhaps, too lenient commutation of it 
into a sentence of transportation to Vienna, The 
pardon and enlargement granted by Dom Pedro were, 
on that supposition, conditional, and could not be 
earned without the fulfilment of all the conditions. 
Miguel’s escape from custody must, then, be regarded 
as effected by fraud; and those to whom his person 
was entrusted by Dom Pedro, seem to me to have 
been bound, by their trust, to do all that was ne- 
cessary to repair the evil consequence of his enlarge- 
ment to the King and people of Portugal But the 
more natural supposition is, that they undertook the 
trust, the custody, and the conditional liberation, in 
consequence of the application of their ally, the law- 
ful Sovereign of Portugal, and for the public object 
of preserving the quiet of that kingdom, and with it 
the peace of Europe and the secure tranquillity of 
their own dominions. Did they not thereby contract 
a federal obligation with Dom Pedro to complete their 
work, and, more especially, to take care that Miguel 
should not immediately employ the liberty, the sanc- 
tion, the moral aid, which they had given him, for 
the overthrow of the fundamental laws which they 
too easily trusted that he would observe his promises 
and oaths to uphold? When did this duty cease? 
Was it not fully as binding on the banks of the Tagus 
as on those of the Danube ? If, in the fulfilment of 
this obligation, they had a right to imprison him at 
Vienna, because he would not allay the suspicions of 
the Constitutional party by returning through Eng- 
land, is it possible to contend that they were not 
bound to require and demand at Lisbon, that he 
should instantly desist from his open overthrow of the 
Charter ? 

I do not enter into any technical distinctions be- 
tween a protocol and a treaty. I consider the proto- 
col as the minutes of conferences, in which the parties 
verbally agreed on certain important measures, which, 
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being afterwards acted upon by others, became con- 
clusively binding, m faith, honour, and conscience, oil 
themselves. In consequence of these conferences, 
Dom Miguel, on the 19th of October, wrote letters to 
his brother, His Britannic Majesty, and Her Royal 
Highness the Regent of Portugal. In the two former, 
he solemnly re-affirmed his determination to maintain 
the charter “granted by Dom Pedro;” and, m the 
last, he more fully assures his sister his unshaken pur- 
pose “ to maintain, and cause to be observed, the laws 
and institutions legally granted by our august brother, 
and which we have all sworn to maintain ; and I 
desire that you should give to this solemn declaration 
the necessary publicity.” On the faith of these de- 
clarations, he was suffered to leave Vienna. The 
Powers who thus enlarged him taught the world, by 
this act, that they believed him They lent him their 
credit, and became vouchers for his fidelity. On the 
faith of these declarations, the King and people of 
England received him with kindness, and forgot the 
criminal, to hail the first Constitutional King of eman- 
cipated Portugal. On the same faith, the English 
ambassadors attended him ; and the English flag, 
which sanctioned his return, proclaimed to the Con- 
stitutionalists, that they might lay aside their fears 
for liberty and their reasonable apprehensions for 
themselves. The British ministers, m their instruc- 
tions to Count Villa Real, had expressly declared, 
that his return through England was a great security 
to the Constitutional party. Facts had loudly spoken 
the same language ; but the very words of the British 
Minister must inevitably have resounded through 
Portugal — lulling vigilance, seeming to dispense with 
caution, and tending to extinguish the blackest sus- 
picions. This is not all; Count Villa Flor, then a 
minister, who knew his man, on the first rumours of 
Miguels return, obtained the appointment of Ambas- 
sador to Paris, that he might not be caught by the 
wolf m his den. It was apprehended that such a step 
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would give general alarm: — he was prevailed upon 
to remain, by letters from Vienna, with assurances 
of Miguel’s good dispositions, which were not unknown 
to the British Ministers at Vienna ; and he continued 
m office a living pledge from the two Powers to the 
whole Portuguese people, that their Constitution was 
to be preserved. How many irrevocable acts were 
done, — how many dungeons were crowded, — how 
many deaths were braved, — how many were suffered 
— from faith in perfidious assurances, accredited by 
the apparent sanction of two deluded and abused 
Courts ! How can these Courts be released from the 
duty of repairing the evil which their credulity has 
caused ! 

I shall say nothing of the Protocol of London of 
the 12th of January, 1828, except that it adopted and 
ratified the conferences of Vienna, — that it provided 
for a loan to Miguel to assist his re-establishment, — 
and that it was immediately transmitted to Dom 
Pedro, together with the Protocol of Vienna. Dom 
Pedro had originally besought the aid of the Powers 
to secure the Constitution. They did not refuse it *, — 
they did not make any reservations or limitations re- 
specting it : on the contrary, they took the most de- 
cisive measures on the principle of his proposition 
So implicitly did Dom Pedro rely on them that, in 
spite of all threatening symptoms of danger, he has 
sent his daughter to Europe ; — a step from which he 
cannot recede, without betraying his own dignity, and 
seeming to weaken her claims ; and which has proved 
a fruitful source of embarrassment, vexation, and hu- 
miliation to himself and his most faithful councillors. 
By this decisive measure, he has placed his loyal sub- 
jects m a more lasting and irreconcileable state of 
hostility with those who have mastered their country, 
and has rendered compromise under better rulers 
more difficult. 

Under all these circumstances, Sir, I cannot doubt 
that the Mediating Powers have acquired a right m- 
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peratively to require that Miguel shall renounce that 
authority which by fiaud and falsehood he lias ob- 
tained fiom them the means of usurping. They are 
bound to exercise that right by a sacred duty towards 
Dorn Pedro, who has intrusted them with the condi- 
tional establishment of the Kegency, and the people 
of Portugal, with whom their obligation of honour is 
the more inviolable, because it must be informal. I 
shall be sorry to hear that such duties are to be dis- 
tinguished, by the first Powers of Christendom, from 
the most strictly literal obligations of a treaty 

On the 28th of February, Miguel landed at Lisbon, 
accompanied by an English ambassador, who showed 
as much sagacity and firmness as were perhaps ever 
combined m such circumstances. The Cortes met to 
receive the oaths of the Regent to the Emperor and 
the Constitution A scene then passed which is the 
most dastardly of all his perjuries, — the basest evasion 
that could be devised by a cowardly and immoial su- 
perstition Pie acted as if he weie taking the oaths, 
slurring them over in apparent hurry, and mutteiing 
inarticulately, instead of uttenng their woids. A 
Prince of one of the most illustrious of Royal Houses, 
at the moment of undertaking the sacred duties of 
supreme magistracy, m the presence of the represent- 
atives of the nation, and of the ministers of all civilised 
states, had recourse to the lowest of the knavish tricks 
formeily said (but I hope calmnmously) to have been 
practised by miscreants at the Old Bailey, who by 
bringing their lips so near the book without kissing 
it as to deceive the spectator, satisfied their own base 
superstition, and dared to hope that they could deceive 
the Searcher of Hearts 

I shall not follow him through the steps of Ins 
usurpation. PIis designs were soon perceived : they 
were so evident that Sir Frederic Lamb, with equal 
sense and spirit, refused to land the money raised by 
loan, and sent it back to this country. They might 
have been then defeated by the Loyalists . but an 
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insurmountable obstacle presented itself. The British 
troops were instructed to abstain from intei ference m 
domestic dissensions. — there was one exception, and 
it was in favour of the basest man in Portugal. The 
Loyalists had the means of sending Miguel to his 
too merciful brother in Brazil : they were bound by 
their allegiance to prevent his rebellion , and loyalty 
and liberty alike required it. The right was not 
doubted by the British authorities : but they were 
compelled to say that the general instruction to pro- 
tect the Royal Family would oblige them to protect 
Miguel against attack. Our troops remained long 
enough to give him time to displace all faithful officers, 
and to fill the garrison with rebels , while by th v e 
help of monks and bribes, he stirred up the vilest 
rabble to a “ sedition for slavery.” When his designs 
were ripe for execution, we delivered him fiom all 
shadow of restraint by recalling our troops to Eng- 
land. I do not mention this circumstance as matter 
of blame, but of the deepest regret. It is too certain, 
that if they had left Lisbon three months sooner, or re- 
mained there three months longer, m either case Portu- 
gal would have been saved. This consequence, however 
unintended, surely imposes on us the duty of showing 
much more than ordinary consideration towards those 
who were destroyed by the effect of our measures. 
The form in which the blockade of Oporto was an- 
nounced did not repair this misfortune. I have never 
yet heard why we did not speak of “ the persons ex- 
ercising the power of government,” instead of calling 
Miguel “Prince Regent,” — a title which he had for- 
feited, and indeed had himself rejected. Nor do I see 
why m the singular case of two parties, — one falsely, 
the other truly, — professing to act on behalf of Dorn 
Pedro, both might not have been impartially forbidden 
to exercise belligerent rights at sea until his pleasure 
was made known. The fatal events which have fol- 
lowed are, I have serious reason to believe, no proof 
of the state of general opinion m Portugal. A ma- 
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jority of the higher nobility, with almost all the con- 
siderable inhabitants of towns, were and are still well 
affected. The clergy, the lower gentry, and the rab- 
ble, were, but I believe are not now, adverse. The 
enemies of the Constitution were the same classes 
who opposed our own Revolution for fourscore years. 
Accidents, unusually unfortunate, deprived the Oporto 
army of its commanders. Had they disregarded this 
obstacle, and immediately advanced from Coimbra, it 
is the opinion of the most impartial and intelligent 
persons then at Lisbon, that they would have suc- 
ceeded without a blow. It is certain that the Usurper 
and his mother had prepared for a flight to Madrid, 
and, after the fatal delay at Coimbra, were with diffi- 
culty persuaded to adopt measures of courage. As 
soon as Miguel assumed the title of King, all the 
Foreign Ministers fled from Lisbon : a nation which 
ceased to resist such a tyrant was deemed unworthy 
of remaining a member of the European community. 
The brand of exclusion was fixed, which is not yet 
withdrawn. But, in the meantime, the delay at 
Coimbra, the strength thence gained by the Usurper, 
and the discouragement spread by the retreat of the 
Loyalists, led to the fall of Oporto, and compelled its 
loyal garrison, with many other faithful subjects, to 
leave their dishonoured country They were doubly 
honoured by the barbarous inhospitality of Spam on 
the one hand, and on the other by the sympathy of 
France and of England. 

At this point, Sir, I must deviate a moment from 
my line, to consider the very peculiar state of our 
diplomatic intercourse with Dorn Pedro and Donna 
Maria, in relation to the crown of Portugal. All 
diplomatic intercourse with the Usurper in possession 
of it was broken off. There were three ministers 
from the legitimate sovereigns of the House of Bra- 
ganza in London : — the Marquess Palmella, ambassa- 
dor from Portugal, who considered himself in that 
character as the Minister of Donna Maria, the Queen 

vol. m. l l M 
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acknowledged by us, — the Marquess Barbacena, the 
confidential adviser appointed by Dom Pedro to guide 
the infant Queen, — and the Viscount Itabayana, the 
recognised minister from that monarch as Emperor of 
Brazil. They all negotiated, or attempted to nego- 
tiate, with us. The Marquess Palmella was told that 
the success of the usurpation left him no Portuguese 
interests to protect, — that his occupation was gone. 
The Viscount Itabayana was repelled as being merely 
the minister from Brazil, a country finally separated 
from Portugal. The Marquess Barbacena was posi- 
tively apprised that we did not recognise the right of 
Dom Pedro to interfere as head of the House of 
Brazil, or as international guardian of his daughter. 
By some ingenious stratagem each was excluded, or 
driven to negotiate in an inferior and unacknowledged 
character. This policy seems to me very like what 
used to be called in the courts, “ sharp practice.” It 
is not free from all appearance of international special 
pleading, which seems to me the less commendable, 
because the Government were neither guided nor 
hampered by precedent. It is a case, I will venture 
to say, without parallel. The result was, that an in- 
fant Queen, recognised as legitimate, treated with 
personal honour and kindness, is left without a guar- 
dian to guide her, or a minister to act for her. Such 
was the result of our international subtleties and 
diplomatic punctilios ! 

To avoid such a practical absurdity, nothing seemed 
more simple than to hold that nature and necessity, 
with the entire absence of any other qualified person, 
had vested m Dom Pedro the guardianship of his Boyal 
daughter, for the purpose of executing the separation 
of the two countries, and the abdication of the Portu- 
guese crown. His character would have had some 
analogy to that of the guardian named m a court of 
justice to a minor party m a law-suit. Ingenuity 
would, I think, have been better employed in dis- 
covering the legal analogies, or political reasons, which 
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are favourable to this natural and convenient doctrine. 
Even the rejection of the minister of a deposed sove- 
reign has not always been rigidly enforced. Queen 
Elizabeth’s virtues were not indulgent; nor did her 
treatment of the Queen of Scots do honour to her 
character : yet she continued for years after the depo- 
sition of Mary to treat with Bishop Leslie ; and he 
was not pronounced to have forfeited the privileges of 
an ambassador till he was detected in a treasonable 
conspiracy. 

A negotiation under the disadvantage of an unac- 
knowledged character was, however, carried on by 
the Marquess Palmella, and the Marquess Barbacena, 
between the months of November and February last, 
in which they claimed the aid of Great Britain against 
the Usurper, by virtue of the ancient treaties, and of 
the conferences at Vienna. Perhaps I must allow 
that the first claim could not in strictness be main- 
tained : — perhaps this case was not m the bond. But 
I have already stated my reasons for considering the 
conferences at Vienna, the measures concerted there, 
and the acts done on their faith, as equivalent to an 
engagement on the part of Austria and England with 
Dom Pedro. At all events, this series of treaties for 
four hundred and fifty years, from Edward III to 
George IV. — longer and more uninterrupted than any 
other in history, — containing many articles closely 
approaching the nature of a guarantee, followed as it 
has been by the strong marks of favour showed by 
England to the Constitution, and by the principles 
and plan adopted by England and Austria (with the 
approbation of France, Russia, and Prussia), at Vienna, 
altogether hold out the strongest virtual encourage- 
ment to the Constitutionalists. How could Portugal 
believe that those who threatened to imprison Miguel 
at Vienna, would hesitate about hurling him from an 
usurped throne at Lisbon ? How could the Portu- 
guese nation suppose that, in a case where Austria 
and England had the concurrence of all the gieat 

L L 2 
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Powers, they should be deterred from doing justice by 
a fear of war ? How could they imagine that the rule 
of non-interference, — violated against Spain, -^-vio- 
lated against Naples, — violated against Piedmont, — 
more honourably violated for G-reece, but against 
Turkey, — should be held sacred only, when it served 
to screen the armies and guard the usurpation of 
Miguel ? Perhaps their confidence might have been 
strengthened by what they must think the obvious 
policy of the two Courts. It does seem to me that 
they might have commanded Miguel to quit his prey 
(for war is ridiculous) as a mere act of self-defence. 
Ferdinand VXI is doubtless an able preacher of re- 
publicanism ; but he is surpassed in this particular by 
Miguel. I cannot think it a safe policy to allow the 
performance of an experiment to determine how low 
the kingly character may sink in the Pyrenean Penin- 
sula, without abating its estimation in the rest of 
Europe. Kings are sometimes the most formidable of 
all enemies to royalty. 

The issue of our conduct towards Portugal for the 
last eighteen months is, in point of policy, astonish- 
ing. We are now bound to defend a country of which 
we have made all the inhabitants our enemies. It is 
needless to speak of former divisions : there are now 
only two parties there. The Absolutists hate us : they 
detest the country of juries and of Parliaments, — the 
native land of Canning, — the source from which their 
Constitution seemed to come, — the model which has 
excited the love of liberty throughout the world. No 
half-measures, however cruel to their opponents, can 
allay their hatred. If you doubt, look at their treat- 
ment of British subjects, which I consider chiefly im- 
portant, as indicating their deep-rooted and irrecon- 
cileable malignity to us. The very name of an Eng- 
lishman is with them that of a jacobin and an atheist. 
Look at their treatment of the city of Oporto and of 
the island of Madeira, which may be almost considered 
as English colonies. If this hatred was in any degree 
excited by the feelings of the English inhabitants 
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towards them, from what could such feelings spring hut 
from a kn owledge of the execrable character of the 
ruling faction ? Can they ever forgive us for degrad- 
ing their Government and disgracing their minion, by 
an exclusion from international intercourse more ri- 
gorous than any incurred under a Papal interdict of 
the fourteenth century ? Their trust alone is m the 
Spanish Apostolicals. The Constitutionalists, who had 
absorbed and softened all the more popular parties 
of the former period, no longer trust us. They con- 
sider us as having incited them to resistance, and as 
having afterwards abandoned them to their fate. 
They do not distinguish between treaties and pro- 
tocols, — between one sort of guarantee and another. 
They view us, more simply, as friends who have 
ruined them. Their trust alone is m Constitutional 
France. Even those who think, perhaps justly, that 
the political value of Portugal to us is unspeakably 
diminished by the measures which we have happily 
taken for the security of Ireland, cannot reasonably 
expect that any nation of the second order, which 
sees the fate of Portugal, will feel assurance of safety 
from the protection of England. 

If we persist m an unfriendly neutrality, it is absurd 
voluntarily to continue to submit to obligations from 
which we may justly release ourselves. For un- 
doubtedly a government so covered with crimes, so 
disgraced by Europe as that of Miguel* is a new 
source of danger, not contemplated m the treaties 
of alliance and guarantee. If Mr. Canning, with 
reason, held that an alliance of Portugal with the 
Spanish Revolutionists would, on that principle, release 
us from our obligations, it cannot be doubted that 
by the standing infamy of submission to the present 
Government, she well deserves to forfeit all remain- 
ing claims to our protection. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the negotiations to 
obtain our aid as an ally, I believe that others have 
been carried on, and probably are not yet closed, m 
L L 3 4 
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London and at Rio Janeiro It has been proposed, 
by the Mediating Powers, to Dom Pedro, to complete 
the marriage, to be silent on the Constitution, — but 
to obtain an universal amnesty. I cannot wonder at 
Dom Pedro’s rejection of conditions, one of which 
only can be effectual, — that which imposes on his 
daughter the worst husband m Europe. What wonder 
that he should reject a proposal to put the life of a 
Royal infant under the care of murderers, — to join 
her youthful hand, at the altar, with one embrued in 
the blood of her most faithful friends ! As for the 
other conditions, what amnesty can be expected from 
the wolf of Oporto ? What imaginable security e^n 
be devised for an amnesty, unless the vanquished 
party be shielded by some political privileges ? Yet 
I rejoice that these negotiations have not closed, — 
that the two Powers have adopted the decisive prin- 
ciple of stipulating what Miguel must do, without 
consulting him , and that, whether from the generous 
feelings of a Royal mind at home, or from the spirit 
of constitutional liberty in the greatest of foreign 
countries, or from both these causes, the negotiations 
have assumed a more amicable tone. I do not wonder 
that Dom Pedro, after having protested against the 
rebellion of his brother, and the coldness of his friends, 
should indignantly give orders for the return of the 
young Queen, while he provides for the assertion of 
her rights, by the establishment of a regency in 
Europe. I am well pleased however to learn, that the 
Mediating Powers have advised his ministers to sus- 
pend the execution of his commands till he shall be 
acquainted with the present state of affairs. The 
monstrous marriage is, at all events, I trust, for ever 
abandoned. As long as a negotiation is on foot re- 
specting the general question, I shall not despair of 
our ancient Ally. 

Sir, I must own, that there is no circumstance in 
this case, which, taken singly, I so deeply regret as 
-the late unhappy affair of Terceira. The Portuguese 
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troops and Royalists who landed in England, had been 
stationed, after some time, at Plymouth, where their 
exemplary conduct gamed the most public and general 
marks of the esteem of the inhabitants. In the month 
of November, a proposition to disperse them m the 
towns and villages of the adjacent counties, without 
their officers, was made by the British Government. 
Far be it from me to question the right of His Majesty 
to disperse all military bodies in his dominions, and to 
prevent this country from being used as an arsenal or 
port of equipment by one belligerent against another, 
— even m cases where, as in the present, it cannot be 
said that the assemblage was dangerous to the peace 
of this kingdom, or menacing to the safety of any 
other. I admit, in their fullest extent, the rights and 
duties of neutral states Yet the dispersion of these 
troops, without their officers, could scarcely fail to dis- 
courage them, to deprive them of military spirits and 
habits, and to end m the utter disbanding of the feeble 
remains of a faithful army. The ministers of Donna 
Maria considered this as fatal to their hopes An un- 
official correspondence was carried on from the end of 
November to the beginning of January on the subject, 
between the Duke of Wellington and the Marquess 
Palmella, — a man of whom I cannot help saying, that 
he is perhaps the individual by whom his country is 
most favourably known to foreign nations, — that, 
highly esteemed as he is among statesmen for his share 
in the greatest affairs of Europe for the last sixteen 
years, he is not less valued by his friends for his 
amiable character and various accomplishments, — and 
that there is no one living more incapable of forgetting 
the severest dictates of delicacy and honour. The 
Marquess chose rather to send the faithful remnant of 
Donna Maria’s troops to Brazil, than to subject them 
to utter annihilation. Yarious letters passed on the 
reasonableness of this dispersion, and the mode of 
removal, from the 20th of November to the 20th of 
December, in which Brazil was considered as the 
1L 4 
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destination of the troops. In a letter of the 20th of 
December, the Marquess Palmella, for the first time,, 
mentioned the Island of Terceira. It had been twice 
before mentioned, in negotiations, by two ministers of 
the House of Braganza, with ‘totally different views, 
which, if the course of debate should call for it, I trust 
I shall explain : but it was first substituted for Brazil 
by the Marquess Palmella on the 20th of December. 
I anxiously particularise the date, because it is alone 
sufficient to vindicate his scrupulous honour. In the 
month of May, some partisans of Miguel had shaken 
the loyalty of a part of the inhabitants * Dom Pedro 
and the Constitution were proclaimed on the 22nd of 
J une ; the ringleaders of the rebellion were arrested , 
and the lawful government was re-established. Some 
disturbances, however, continued, which enabled the 
priests to stir up a revolt in the end of September, 
The insurgents were again suppressed in a few days ; 
but it was not till the 4th of December that Donna 
Maria was proclaimed as Queen of Portugal m con- 
formity to the treaty of separation, to the Constitu- 
tional Charter, and to the Act of Abdication. Since 
that time I have now before me documents 'which 
demonstrate that her authority has been regularly 
exercised and acknowledged m that island, with no 
other disturbance than that occasioned by one or two 
bands of Guerillas, quickly dispersed, and without any 
pretence for alleging that there was in that island a 
disputed title, or an armed contest. 

On the 20th of December, then, the Marquess Pah 
mella informed the Duke of Wellington, that though 
he (the Marquess) had hitherto chosen Brazil as being 
the only safe, though distant, refuge for the troops, 
“ yet, from the information which he had just received 
of the entire and peaceable submission of Terceira to 
the young Queen, and of the disappearance of the 
squadron sent by the actual Government of Portugal 
to blockade the Azores, he now intended to send her 
troops to that part of her dominions where she was 
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not only the rightful but the actual Sovereign, and for 
whidh he conceived that they might embark at Ply- 
mouth, without any infringement of the neutrality of 
the British territories.” This letter contains the ex- 
planation of the change of destination. Unarmed 
troops could not have been safely sent to Terceira, 
nor merchant vessels either, while there were intestine 
divisions, or apprehensions of a blockade, or indeed 
till there was full and authentic information of the 
establishment of quiet and legitimate authority. The 
Marquess Palmella thought that the transportation of 
the troops had now become as lawful as it was obvi- 
ously desirable. To remove the Queen’s troops to a 
part of her own actual dominions, seemed to him, as 
I own it still seems to me, an act consistent even with 
the cold and stern neutrality assumed by England. 
Had not a Queen, acknowledged in England, and 
obeyed m Terceira, a perfect right to send her own 
soldiers home from a neutral country ? If the fact of 
the actual return of Terceira to its allegiance be not 
denied and disproved, I shall be anxious to hear the 
reasons, to me unknown, which authorise a neutral 
power to forbid such a movement It is vain to say, 
that Great Britain, as mediator in the Treaty of 1825, 
was entitled to prevent the separation of the Azores 
from Portugal, and their subjection to Brazil ; for, on 
the 4th of December, Donna Maria had been proclaimed 
at Terceira as Queen of Portugal, in virtue of the 
possession of the Portuguese crown. It is vain to say 
that the embarcation had a hostile character ; since it 
was immediately destined for the territory of the 
friendly sovereign. Beyond this point the neutral is 
neither bound nor intitled to enquire. It was not, as 
has been inconsiderately said, an expedition against 
the Azores. It was the movement of Portuguese 
troops from neutral England to obedient and loyal 
Terceira, — where surely the Sovereign might employ 
her troops m such manner as she judged right. How 
far is the contrary proposition to go ? Should we, — 
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could we, as a neutral Power, have hindered Miguel 
from transporting those of his followers, who might 
be in England, to Lisbon, because they might be sent 
thence against the Azores ? It is true, the group of 
islands have the generic name of the Azores : but so, 
— though the American islands are called the West 
Indies, — I presume it will not be contended that a 
rebellion in Barbadoes could authorise a foreign Sove- 
reign in preventing British troops which happened to 
be on his territory from being despatched by his 
Majesty to strengthen his garrison of Jamaica. Sup- 
posing the facts which I have stated to be true, I can 
see no mode of impugning the inferences which I 
have made from them. Until I receive a satisfactory 
answer, I am bound to say, that I consider the pro- 
hibition of this embarcation as a breach of neutrality 
in favour of the Usurper. 

And even, Sir, if these arguments are successfully 
controverted, another proposition remains, to which it 
is still more difficult for me to conceive the possibility 
of an answer. Granting that the permission of 1 the 
embarcation was a breach of neutrality, which might 
be, and must be, prevented on British land, or in 
British waters, where is the proof from reason, from 
usage, — even from example or authority, that Eng- 
land was bound, or entitled, to pursue the expedition 
over the ocean, — to use force against them on the 
high seas, — most of all to levy war against them 
within the waters of Terceira ? Where are the proofs 
of the existence of any such right or duty ? I have 
searched for them in vain. Even if an example or 
two could be dug up, they would not affect my judg- 
ment. I desire to know where the series of exam- 
ples from good times can be found which might 
amount to general usage, and thus constitute a part of 
international law. I never can consider mere general 
reasoning as a sufficient justification of such an act. 
There are many instances in which international law 
rejects such reasonings. For example, to allow a 
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passage to a belligerent through a neutral territory, 
is not in itself a departure from neutrality. But to 
fire on a friendly ship within the waters of a friendly 
state, for a wrong done in an English harbour, is an 
act which appears to pae a most alarming innovation 
in the law of civilised war. The attack on the Spanish 
frigates m 1805 is probably reconcileable with the 
stern and odious rights of war : yet I am sure that 
every cool-headed and true-hearted Englishman would 
desire to blot the scene from the annals of Europe. 
Every approach towards rigour, beyond the common 
and well-known usage of war, is an innovation : and 
it must ever be deplored that we have made the first 
experiment of its extension beyond former usage in 
the case of the most ancient of our allies, in the season 
of her utmost need. 

I shrink from enlarging on the, scene which closed, 
— I fear for ever, — a friendship of four hundred and 
fifty years. On the 16th of January last, three Eng- 
lish vessels and a Russian brig, having aboard five 
hundred unaimed Portuguese, attempted to enter 
the port of Praya, in the island of Terceira. Captain 
Walpole, of His Majesty’s ship “Ranger,” fired on 
two of these vessels, which had got under the guns 
of the forts protecting the harbour : the blood of Her 
Most Faithful Majesty’s subjects was spilt ; one sol- 
dier was killed ; a peaceable passenger was danger- 
ously wounded. I forbear to state further particulars. 
I hope and confidently trust that Captain Walpole 
will acquit himself of all negligence, — of ail want 
of the most anxious endeavours to spare blood, and to 
be frugal of violence, in a proceeding where such de- 
fects would be crimes. Warmly as I rejoice m the 
prevalence of that spirit of liberty, and, as a conse- 
quence, of humanity, of which the triumph in France 
is so happy for Europe, I must own that I cannot 
contemplate without mortification the spectacle of the 
loyal Portuguese exhibiting m a French port wounds 
inflicted by the arms of their ancient ally, protector. 
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and friend. The friendship of four centuries and a 
half should have had a more becoming close : it should 
not have been extinguished m fire and blood. 

I will now conclude, Sir, with the latest and per- 
haps the saddest incident in this tragic story of a 
nation’s “ hopes too fondly raised,” perhaps, but surely 
“ too rudely crossed.” I shall not quote it as a proof 
of the Usurper’s inhumanity ; — there is no man in 
this House who would not say that such proofs are 
needless : I produce it, only as a sample of the bold- 
ness with which he now throws down the gauntlet to 
the governments and nations of Christendom. On 
Thursday the 7th of May, little more than three 
weeks ago, in the city of Oporto, ten gentlemen were 
openly murdered on the avowed ground, that on the 
16th of May, 1828, while Miguel himself still pre- 
tended to be the heutenant of Dom Pedro, they fol- 
lowed the example of Austria and England, m treat- 
ing Dom Pedro as their lawful sovereign, and in 
endeavouring to carry into execution the laws esta- 
blished by him. Two were reserved for longer suffering 
by a pretended pardon : — the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel. One of these two was condemned 
to a lingering yet agonising death in the galleys of 
Angola ; the other, the brother of the Ambassador at 
Brussels, was condemned to hard labour for life, but 
adjudged first to witness the execution of his friends ; 
— an aggravation light to the hard-hearted, heart- 
breaking to the generous, which, by a hateful con- 
trivance, draws the whole force of the infliction from 
the virtues of the sufferer. The city of Oporto felt 
this scene with a horror not lessened by the senti- 
ments which generations of Englishmen have, I would 
fain hope, left behind them. The rich fled to their 
villas ; the poor shut up their doors and windows , 
the peasants of the neighbourhood withheld their 
wonted supplies from the markets of the tainted city ; 
the deserted streets were left to the executioner, his 
guards, and his victims, — with no more beholders 
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than were needful to bear witness, that those " faithful 
found among the faithless” left the world with the 
feelings of men who die for their country. 

On the 16th of May, 1828, the day on which the 
pretended treasons were charged to have been com- 
mitted, the state of Portugal was, m the light most 
indulgent to Miguel, that of a contest for the crown. 
It was not a rebellion : it was a civil war. At the 
close of these wars without triumph, civilised victors 
hasten to throw the pall of amnesty over the wounds 
of their country. Not so Miguel : ten months after 
submission, he sheds blood for acts done before the 
war. He has not the excuses of Robespierre and 
Marat: — no army is marching on Lisbon; no squadron 
is entering the Tagus with the flag of deliverance. 
The season of fulness and safety, which stills the tiger, 
rouses the coward’s thirst for blood. Is this the blind 
instinct of ferocity ? Is it only to carry despair into 
the thousands of loyal Portuguese whom he has scat- 
tered over the earth ? No ! acts of later date might 
have served that purpose : his choice of time is a 
defiance to Europe. The offence here was resisting an 
usurpation, the consummation of which a few weeks 
after made the representatives of Europe fly from 
Lisbon, as from a city of the plague. The indignity 
is chiefly pointed at the two Mediating Powers, who 
have not yet relinquished all hopes of compromise. 
But it is not confined to them : though he is aware 
that a breath would blow him away without blood oi 
cost, he makes a daring experiment on the patience 
of all Europe. He will draw out for slaughter hand- 
ful after handful of those, whose sole crime was to 
trust the words and follow the example of all civilised 
nations. He believes that an attempt will at length 
be made to stop his crimes by a recognition of his 
authority, — that by dint of murders he may force his 
way into the number of the dispensers of justice and 
mercy. He holds up the bleeding heads of Oporto to 
tell sovereigns and nations alike how he scorns their 
judgment and defies their power. 
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Me. Speakek, 

I feel no surprise, and, certainly no regret, at the 
applause which followed the speech of the Honour- 
able and Learned Gentleman * 9 whose speeches never 
leave any unpleasant impression, but the reflection 
that he speaks so seldom. Much of that excellent 
speech so immediately bears on the whole question of 
Parliamentary Reform, that it will naturally lead me 
to the consideration of the general principle of the 
Bill before us. 

I must, Sir, however, premise a very few remarks 
on the speech of the Honourable Baronet f; though I 
shall not follow him through his account of the 
squabble between the labourers and their employers at 
Merthyr Tidvil, which I leave to the justice of the 

* Mr. Ernes Clinton, MP for Aldborough, — Ed. 
t Sir John Walsh, who had moved the amendment that the 
Bill be read that day six months, which Mi Clinton had se- 
conded. — Ed, 
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law, or, what is better, to the prudence and principle 
of both parties. Neither can I seriously handle his 
objection to this Bill, that it has produced a strong in- 
terest, and divided opinions throughout the kingdom. 
Such objections prove too much : they would exclude 
most important questions, and, certainly, all reforma- 
tory measures. It is one of the chief advantages of 
fiee governments, that they excite, — sometimes to 
an inconvenient degree, but, upon the whole, with 
the utmost benefit, — all the generous feelings, all the 
efforts for a public cause, of which human nature is 
capable. But there is one point in the ingenious 
speech of the Honourable Baronet, which, as it touches 
the great doctrines of the Constitution, and involves 
a reflection on the conduct of many Members of this 
House, cannot be passed over, without an exposition 
of the fallacy which shuts his eyes to very plain 
truths. Mr. Burke, in the famous speech at Bristol, 
told, indeed, his constituents, that as soon as he should 
be elected, however much he might respect their 
opinions, his votes must be governed by his own con- 
science. This doctrine was indisputably true. But 
did he not, by his elaborate justification of his public 
conduct, admit their jurisdiction over it, and acknow- 
ledge, that if he failed in converting them, they had 
an undoubted right to reject him 0 Then, if they could 
justly reject him, for differing from what they thought 
right, it follows, most evidently, that they might, 
with equal justice, refuse their suffrages to him, if 
they thought his future votes likely to differ from 
those which they deemed indispensable to the public 
weal. If they doubted what that future conduct 
might be, they were entitled, and bound, to require a 
satisfactory explanation, either in public or m private , 
and in case of unsatisfactory, or of no explanation, 
to refuse their support to the candidate. This duty 
the people may exercise in whatever form they deem 
most effectual. They impose no restriction on the 
conscience of the candidate ; they only satisfy their 
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own conscience, by rejecting a candidate, of whose 
conduct, on the most momentous question, they have 
reason to doubt. Far less could constituents be ab- 
solved, on the present occasion, from the absolute 
duty of ascertaining the determination of candidates 
on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. His Majesty, 
in his speech from the throne, on the 22d of April, 
was pleased to declare, “ I have come to meet you, 
for the purpose of proroguing Parliament, with a 
view to its immediate dissolution. I have been in- 
duced to resort to this measure, for the purpose of as- 
certaining the sense of my people, in the way in which 
it can be most' constitutionally and authentically ex- 
pressed, on the expediency of making such changes 
in the representation as circumstances may appear to 
require ; and which, founded upon the acknowledged 
principles of the Constitution, may tend at once to 
uphold the just rights and prerogatives of the Crown, 
and to give security to the liberties of the subject.” 
What answer could the people have made to the ap- 
peal thus generously made to them, without taking 
all necessary means to be assured that the votes of 
those whom they chose, would sufficiently manifest 
to him the sense of his people, on the changes neces- 
sary to be made in the representation ? 

On subjects of foreign policy, Sir, a long silence 
has been observed on this side of the House, — un- 
disturbed, I am bound to add, by the opposite side, 
for reasons which are very obvious. We are silent, 
and we are allowed to be silent; because, a word 
spoken awry might occasion fatal explosions. The 
affairs of the Continent are so embroiled, that we 
have forborne to express those feelings which must 
agitate the breast of every human being, at the sight 
of that admirable and afflicting struggle * on which 
the eyes of Europe are constantly, however silently, 
fixed As it is admitted by the Honourable Baronet, 


* The insurrection m Poland. — Ed. 
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that the resistance of the Fiench to an usurpation of 
their rights last year was glorious to all who were 
concerned m it, it follows that, being just, it has no 
need of being sanctioned by the approbation of for- 
tune. Who then are morally answerable for the un- 
fortunate confusions which followed, and for the 
further commotion, which, if heaven avert it not, 
may convulse France and Europe? Who opened 
the floodgates of discord on mankind ? Not the 
friends of liberty, — not the advocates of popular 
principles . their hands are clean , — they took up 
arms only to defend themselves against wrong. I 
hold sacred every retreat of misfortune, and desire 
not to disturb fallen greatness ; but justice compels 
me to say, that the hands of the late King of France 
were made to unlock these gates by his usurping 
ordinances, — 

“ To open , but to shut sui passed his power ” 

The dangers of Europe do not originate in demo- 
cratical principles, or democratical power, but m a 
conspiracy for the subversion of all popular rights, 
however sanctioned by oaths, by constitution, and 
by laws. 

I shall now, Sir, directly proceed to the latter part 
of the speech of the Honourable and Learned Member 
for Boroughbndge, which regards the general princi- 
ple and character of this Bill. In so doing, I shall 
endeavour, as far as may be, not to displease the fas- 
tidious ears of the Honourable Baronet, by frequently 
repeating the barbarous names of the Tudors and 
Piantagenets. I must, however, follow the Honour- 
able and Learned Member to the fountains of our 
government and laws, whither, indeed, he calls upon 
me with no unfriendly voice to accompany him. 

That no example can be found from the time of 
Simon de Montfort to the present year, either m the 
practice of ancient legislation, or m the improvements 
proposed by modern Reformers, which sanctions the 

VOL. IH. mm M 
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general principle of this Bill, is an assertion, which I 
am sure the Honourable Gentleman will discover to 
be unadvisedly hazarded 

I shall begin with one of the latest examples of a 
Reformer of great weight and authority, — that which 
is afforded by the speech and the plan of Mr Pitt, m 
1785, because it does not only itself exhibit the prin- 
ciple of the schedules of this Bill, but because it 
proves, beyond all possibility of dispute, his thorough 
conviction that this principle is conformable to the 
ancient laws and practice of the constitution. The 
principle of Schedules A. and B. is the abolition, par- 
tial or total, of the elective rights of petty and de- 
pendent boroughs. The principle of Schedules C. D 
and E. is the transfer of that resumed right to great 
towns, and to other bodies of constituents deemed 
likely to use it better. Let me now state Mr. Pitt’s 
opinion, in his own words, on the expediency of act- 
ing on both these principles, and on the agreement of 
both with the ancient course and order of the consti- 
tution. His plan, it is well known, was to take away 
seventy-two members from thirty-six small boroughs, 
and to add them to the county representation, with 
a permanent provision for such other transfers of 
similar rights to great towns, as should from time to 
time seem necessary. His object, m this disfranchise- 
ment and enfranchisement, was, according to his own 
words, “ to make the House of Commons an assembly 
which should have the closest union, and the most 
perfect sympathy with the mass of the people.” To 
effect this object he proposed to buy up these boroughs 
by the establishment of a fund ( cheers from the Op- 
position), of which the first effect was expected to be 
considerable, and the accumulation would prove an 
irresistible temptation. Gentlemen would do well to 
hear the whole words of Mr. Pitt, before they so 
loudly exult: — “It is an indisputable ~ doctrine of 
antiquity, that the state of the representation is to be 
changed with the change of circumstances. Change 
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in the borough representation was frequent. A great 
number of the boroughs, originally Parliamentary, 
had been disfranchised, — that is, the Crown had ceased 
to summon them to send burgesses. Some of these 
had been restored on their petitions : the rest had not 
recovered their lost franchise Considering the re- 
storation of the former, and the deprivation of the 
latter, the constitution had been grossly violated , , if it 
teas true (which he denied ) that the extension of the 
elective franchise to one set of boroughs, and the re- 
sumption of it fiom others, was a violation of the 
constitution The alterations were not made from 
principle ; but they were founded on the general no- 
tion which gave the discretionary power to the Ciown, 
— viz that the pnncipal places, and not the decayed 
boroughs, should exercise the right of election.”* I 
know full well that these boroughs weie to be bought. 
I also know, that the late Member for Doiset (Mr. 
Bankes), the college-fnend, the zealous but independent 
supporter of Mr Pitt, exclaimed against the pur- 
chase, though he applauded the Reform How did 
Mr. Pitt answer ? Did he say I cannot deprive men 
of inviolable pnvileges without compensation; I can- 
not promote Reform by injustice ? Must ho not have 
so answered, if he had considered the resumption of 
the franchise as " coipoiation robbery?” No! he 
excuses himself to his friend : he declares the pur- 
chase to be “the tender part of the subject,” and 
apologises for it, as “ having become a necessary evil, 
if any Reform was to take place.” Would this great 
master of language, wiio so thoroughly understood 
and practised precision and propriety of words, have 
called that a necessary evil which he thought an obli- 
gation of justice, — the payment of a sacred debt? 
It is clear from the very words that follow, — “ if any 
Reform were to take place,” that he regarded the 
price of the boroughs merely as a boon to so many 


* Pail. Hist vol xxv. p 435. — Ed. 
m m 2 
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borough-holders to become proselytes to it. It is 
material also to observe, that as compensation was no 
part of bis plans or suggestions m 1782 and 1783, be 
could not bave consistently represented it as of right 
due Another decisive reason lenders it impossible 
to annex any other meaning to bis language: — be 
justifies bis system of transferring the franchise by 
analogy to the ancient practice of ceasing to summon 
some boroughs to send members, while the preroga- 
tive of summoning others at pleasure was acknow- 
ledged. But the analogy would have failed, if he 
thought compensation was due ; for it is certain that 
no compensation was dreamt of, till his own plan. 
Would he have so strenuously maintained the consti- 
tutional authority to disfranchise and enfranchise dif- 
ferent places, if he had entertained the least suspicion 
that it could not be exercised without being justly 
characterised as an act of rapine ? Another circum- 
stance is conclusive . — his plan, as may be seen m Ins 
speech, was to make the compensation to the borough- 
holders, — not to the poor freemen, the scot and lot 
voters, the pot-walloppers, — whose spoliation has 
been so much deprecated on this occasion, — who 
alone could have had any pretence of justice or colour 
of law to claim it. They at least had legal privileges : 
the compensation to the borough-holders was to be 
for the loss of their profits by breaches of law. One 
passage only in Mr. Pitt’s speech, may be thought 
favoui able to another sense : — “To a Reform by 
violence he had an insurmountable objection.” dSTow 
these words might mean only an objection to effect 
his purpose by an act of the supreme power, when he 
could introduce the same good by milder means The 
repoi ts of that period were far less accurate than they 
now are . the general tenor of the speech must deter- 
mine the meaning of a single word. It seems to me 
impossible to believe, that he could have intended 
more than that he preferred a pacific accommodation of 
almost any sort to formidable lesistance, and the chance 
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of lasting discontent. This preference, founded either 
on personal feelings, or on supposed expediency, is 
nothing against my present purpose What an impu- 
tation would be thrown on his memory, by supposing 
that he who answered the objection of Reform being 
unconstitutional , could pass over the more serious ob- 
jection that it was unjust 

That I may not be obliged to return to this case, I 
shall add one other observation, which more strictly 
belongs to another part of the argument. Mr. Pitt 
never once hints, that the dependent boroughs were 
thought necessary to the security of property. It 
never occurred to him that any one could think them 
intrinsically good It was impossible that he could 
propose to employ a million sterling m demolishing 
the safeguards of the British constitution. Be it ob- 
served, that this remark must be consideied by all 
who respect the authority of Mr Pitt as of great 
weight, even if they believe compensation and volun- 
tary surrender to be essential to the justice of trans- 
ferring the elective franchise. It must, then, I think, 
be acknowledged by the Honourable and Learned 
Member for Aldborough himself, that there was a 
Refoimer of great name before my Noble Friend, who 
maintained the transfer of the elective franchise, by 
disfranchisement and enfranchisement, to be conform- 
able to ancient rights or usages, and for that reason, 
among others, fit to be employed as parts of a plan of 
Parliamentary Reform.* 

The two plans of Reform, Sir, that have been pro- 
posed, during the last seventy years, may be divided 
into the Simultaneous and the Progressive. Of the 
first it is manifest, that the two expedients of re- 
suming the franchise from those who cannot use it for 
the public good, and bestowing it where it will pro- 

* The Refoims pioposecl by Mr. Flood m 1790, and by Lord 
Grey in 1797, might have been added to those of Mi Put in 
1782, 1783, and 1785. 
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bably be better employed, are indispensable, or rather 
essential parts. I shall presently show that it is im- 
possible to execute the most slowly Progiessive scheme 
of Reformation, without some application, however 
limited, of these now altogether proscribed principles. 

I do not wish to displease the Honourable Baronet 
by frequent or extensive excursions into the Middle 
Ages ; but the Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
will admit that the right of the Crown to summon new 
boroughs, was never disputed until its last exercise by 
Charles II. in the well-known instance of Newark. In 
the Tudor reigns, this prerogative had added one 
hundred and fifty members to this House. In the 
forty-five years of Elizabeth, more than sixty were 
received into it. From the accession of Henry VII. 
to the disuse of the prerogative, the representation 
received an accession of about two hundied, if we 
include the cases where representation was established 
by Parliament, and those where, after a disuse of cen- 
turies, it was so restored. Let me add, without 
enlarging on it, that forty-four boroughs, and a city, 
which anciently sent burgesses to this House, are 
unrepresented at this day. I know no Parliamentary 
mode of restoring their franchises, but by a statute, 
which would be m effect a new grant. I believe, that 
if such matters were cognisable by courts of law, the 
judges would presume, or, for greater security, advise 
a jury to presume, after a disuse of so many centunes, 
that it had originated either m a surrender, or in some 
other legal mode of terminating the privilege. Accord- 
ing to the common maxim, that there is no right 
without a remedy, we may infer the absence of right 
from the absence of remedy. In that case, the disuse 
of granting summonses by the King, or his officers, 
must be taken to have been legal, m spite of the 
authority of Serjeant Glanville and his Committee, 
who, in the reign of James I., held the contrary doc- 
trine. But I waive this question, because the answer 
to it is needless to the purpose of my argument. It 
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is enougli for me that the disuse had been practically 
maintained, without being questioned, till the end of 
James’s reign; and that it still shuts our doors on 
ninety persons who might otherwise be chosen to sit 
m this House. The practice of resuming the franchise , 
therefore, prevailed as certainly m ancient times, as 
the exercise of the prerogative of conferring it. The 
effect of both combined, was to take from the repre- 
sentation the character of immutability, and to bestow 
on it that flexibility which, if it had been then pro- 
perly applied, might have easily fitted it for every 
change of circumstances. These powers were never 
exercised on any fixed principle. The prerogative 
was often grievously abused ; but the abuse chiefly 
consisted m granting the privilege to beggarly villages, 
or to the manor or demesne of a favoured lord : there 
are few examples of withholding the franchise from 
considerable towns. On a rapid review of the class of 
towns next in importance to London, such as York, 
Bristol, Exeter, Norwich, Lincoln, &c., it appears to 
me, that they all sent Members to the House of Com- 
mons of Edward I. Boston did not occur to me ; but, 
admitting the statement respecting that place to be 
accurate, the Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
must allow this instance to be at vanance with the 
general spirit and tendency of the ancient constitution, 
m the distribution of elective privileges. I do not call 
it an exception to a rule , for there were no rules : it 
was no depai ture from principle , for no general prin- 
ciple was professed, or, perhaps, thought of : but it 
was at variance with that disposition not to leave great 
towns unrepresented, which, though not reduced to 
system, yet practically influenced the coarse good 
sense of our ancestors, and, what is remarkable, is 
most discernible m the earliest part of their legisla- 
tion * 

* Foi a moie detailed lefcrence to the earlier statutory regu- 
lations affecting the franchise, see Appendix A. — Ed. 
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It was not the Union with Scotland that stopped 
the exercise of the prerogative. With the exception 
of Newark, there was no instance of its exertion for 
nearly seventy years before that date. We know that 
the Stuart Kings dreaded an increase of members m 
this House, as likely to bestow a more democratical 
character on its proceedings : but still the true cause 
of the extinction of the prrogative, was the jealousy 
of a people become more enlightened, and suspicious 
of a power which had already been abused, and which 
might be made the means of enslaving the kingdom. 
The discussions m this House respecting the admis- 
sion of the members for Newark, though they ended 
favourably to the Crown in that instance, afforded 
such a specimen of the general sentiments and temper 
respecting the prerogative, that no man was bold 
enough to advise its subsequent exercise. 

The course of tiue wisdom would have been to 
regulate the employment of the prerogative by a law, 
which, acting quietly, calmly, but constantly, would 
have removed or prevented all gross inequality m the 
representation, It would have then been necessary 
only to enact that every town, which grew to a cer- 
tain number of houses, should be summoned to send 
members to Parliament, and that every town which 
fell below a certain number, should cease to be so 
summoned. The consequence of this neglect became 
appaient as the want of some remedial power was felt. 
The regulator of the representation, which had been 
injuriously active m stationary times, was suffered to 
drop from the machine at a moment when it was 
much needed to adapt the elective system to the rapid 
and prodigious changes which have occurred m the 
state of society, — when vast cities have sprung up m 
every province, and the manufactui mg world may be 
said to have been created. There was no longei any 
renovating principle m the fiame of the constitution. 
All the marvellous works of industry and science 
are unnoticed m our system of representation. The 
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changes of a century and a half since the case of 
Newark, — the social revolution of the last sixty years, 
have altered the whole condition of mankind more 
than did the three centuries which passed before — 
the representation alone has stood still It is to this 
interruption of the ms medicatnx et conservatnx of 
the commonwealth that we owe the necessity of now 
recurring to the extensive plan of Simultaneous Re- 
form, of which I do not dispute the inconveniences. 
We are now called on to pay the arrears of a hundred 
and sixty years of an unreformed representation. The 
immediate settlement of this constitutional balance is 
now difficult ; — it may not be without danger : but it 
is become necessary that we may avoid rum. It may 
soon be impossible to save us by that, or by any other 
means. 

Rut, Sir, we are here met by a serious question, 
which, being founded on a principle generally true, 
acquires a great effect by specious application We 
are reminded by the Honourable and Learned Gentle- 
man, that governments are to be valued for their be- 
neficial effects, — not for their beauty as ingenious 
pieces of maclnneiy. We are asked, what is the 
practical evil which we propose to remove, or even to 
lessen, by Reform ? We are told that the representa- 
tive system “ works well,” and that the excellence of 
the English constitution is attested by the admirable 
fruits, which for at least a century and a half it 
has produced. I dare not take the high ground of 
denying the truth of the facts thus alleged. God 
forbid that I should ever derogate from the transcen- 
dent merits of the English constitution, which it has 
been the chief occupation of my life to study, and 
which I now seek, because I love it, to reform ! 

Much as I love and revere this constitution, I must 
say, that, during the last century, the representative 
system has not worked well I do not mean to under- 
value its general results ; but it has not worked well 
for one grand purpose, without which no other benefit 
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can be safe: — the means employed in elections has 
worked all respect for the constitution out of the 
hearts of the people. The foulness and shamefulness, 
or the fraud and mockery of borough elections, have 
slowly weaned the people from their ancient attach- 
ments. With less competence, perhaps, than others, to 
draw up the general comparison between the good and 
evil results, they were shocked by the barefaced cor- 
ruption which the increasing frequency of contests 
constantly brought home to them These disgusting 
scenes could not but uproot attachment to the go- 
vernment to which they seemed to pertain. The 
people could see nothing venerable in venality, — m 
bribery, — in the sale of some, and in the gift of other 
seats, — m nominal elections carried on by individuals, 
under the disguise of popular forms. 

It is true, that the vile machinery of openly mar- 
ketable votes, was the most powerful cause which 
alienated them. But half the nomination-boroughs 
were so marketable. Though I know one nomination- 
borough* where no seat was ever sold, — where no 
Member ever heard a whisper of the wishes of a 
patron, — where One Member at least was under no 
restraint beyond the ties of political opinion and 
friendship, which he voluntarily imposed upon him- 
self. It does not become me to say how the Member 
to whom I advert would have acted m other circum- 
stances ; but I am firmly convinced that the generous 
nature of the other Party would as much recoil from 
imposing dependency, as any other could recoil from 
submitting to it. I do not pretend to say that this is 
a solitary instance : but I believe it to be too favour- 
able a one to be a fair sample of the general practice. 

Even in the best cases, the pretended election was 
an eye-sore to all that witnessed it A lie was so- 
lemnly acted before their eyes. While the popular 

* Knaresborough, the propeity of the Duhe of Devonshire, 
which he had lepiesented since 1818 — Ed. 
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principles of the constitution had taught them that 
popular elections belonged to the people, all the acts 
that the letter of the law had expressly forbidden 
were now become the ordinary means of obtaining a 
Parliamentary seat. These odious and loathsome 
means became more general as the country increased 
in wealth, and as the people grew better informed, — 
more jealous of encroachment on their rights, and 
more impatient of exclusion from power. In the 
times of the Stuarts and Tudors, the burgesses, as we 
see from the lists, had been very generally the sons of 
neighbouring gentlemen, chosen with little contest 
and noise, and so seldom open to the charge of 
bribery, that when it occurred, we find it mentioned 
as a singular event. It was not till after the Revolu- 
tion that monied candidates came from the Capital to 
invade a tranquillity very closely allied to blind sub- 
mission. At length, the worst of all practical effects 
was produced : — the constitution sunk m popular esti- 
mation ; the mass of the people were estranged fiom 
the obj ects of their hered itary reverence An election is 
the pait of our constitution with which the multitude 
come into most frequent contact Seeing in many of 
them nothing but debauchery, — not, — the sale of a 
right to concur in making law, — the purchase m 
open market of a share m the choice of lawgivers, 
— absolute nomination under tlie forms of election, 
they were conscious that many immoral, many illegal 
practices became habitual, and were even justified. 
Was it not natural for the majority of honest men to 
form their judgments rather by means of tlieir moral 
feelings, than as the lesults of refined arguments, 
founded on a calm comparison of evils ? Such at 
least was the effect of this most mischievous practice, 
that when any misfortune of the country, any error 
of the Government, any commotion abroad, or any 
disorder at homo arose, they were all ascribed, with 
exaggei ation, but naturally, to the corruption, which 
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the humblest of the people saw had tainted the vital 
organs of the commonwealth. 

My Honourable and Excellent Friend, the Member 
for the University of Oxford y , indeed told the last 
Parliament, that the clamours about the state of the 
representation were only momentary cries, which, 
however magnified at the moment, always quickly 
yielded to a vigorous and politic government. He 
might have looked back somewhat farther. What 
were the Place Bills and Triennial Bills of Sir Robeit 
Walpole’s time? Were they not, in truth, demands 
of Parliamentary Eeform? The cry is tlieiefore one 
of the symptoms of a distemper, which has lasted for 
a century. But to come to his more recent examples : 
— in 1770, Lord Chatham was the agitator ; Mr. Burke 
was the incendiary pamphleteer, who exaggerated the 
importance of a momentary delusion, which was to 
subside as quickly as it had risen. Unfortunately for 
this reasoning, though the delusion subsided after 
1770, it revived again m 1780, under Sir George 
Saville; under Mr. Pitt m 1782, 1783, and 1784. it 
was felt at the time of Mr. Flood’s motion m 1790. 
Lord Grey’s motion m 1797 was supported by respect- 
able Tories, such as Sir William Dolben, Sir Howland 
Hill, and by conscientious men, more friendly to Mr. 
Pitt, than to his opponents, of whom it is enough to 
name Mr. Henry Thornton, then Member for Surrey. 
Instead of being the expressions of a transient delu- 
sion, these constantly recurring complaints are the 
symptoms of a deep-rooted malady, sometimes break- 
ing out, sometimes dying away, sometimes repelled, 
but always sure to return, — re-appearing with resist- 
less force m the elections of 1830, and still more de- 
cisively m those of 1831. If we seek for proof of an 
occasional provocation, which roused the people to a 
louder declaration of their opinions, where shall we 
find a more unexceptionable witness, than m one of the 


* Sir Eobcit Hany Inglis, Bart — Ed 
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ablest and most unsparing opponents of the Ministers 
and of their Bill. Mr. Henry Drummond, in his very- 
able Address to the Freeholders of Surrey, explicitly 
ascribes the irritation which now prevails to the un- 
wise language of the late Ministers. The declaration 
of the late Ministers against Reform, says he, “ proved 
their gross ignorance of the national feeling, and drove 
the people of England to despair.” 

Many allege, Sir, that the people have gained so 
much strength and influence through the press, that 
they need no formal privileges or legal franchises to 
reinforce it. If it be so, I consider it to be a decisive 
reason for a reformation of the scheme of the repre- 
sentation A country m which the masses are become 
powerful by their intelligence and by their wealth, 
while they are exasperated by exclusion from political 
rights, never can be m a safe condition. I hold it to 
be one of the most invariable maxims of legislation, 
to bind to the constitution, by the participation of 
legal privilege, all persons who have nsen m wealth, 
— m intelligence, — m any of the legitimate sources 
of ascendancy. I would do now what our forefathers, 
though rudely, aimed at doing, by calling into the 
national councils every rising element m the body 
politic 

The grand objection to this Bill, Sir, is what ought 
to be fatal to any Bill, if the objection had any foun- 
dation but loud and bold assertion, — that it is unjust. 
This argument was never, indeed, urged by the Bight 
Honourable Baronet, and it seems to be on the eve of 
being abandoned But the walls of the House still 
seem to resound with the vociferations of my Honour- 
able and Learned Friend, the Member for Borough- 
bridge *, against what he called “ corporation robbery.” 
Now many of these boroughs have no corporations at 
all; while none who have will be deprived of their 
corporate rights. But if all these corporations had 

* Sir Chailcs Wetherell. — Ed. 
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been about to be divested of their character, — divested 
of rights which have been, or are likely to be abused, 
the term “ robbery 99 would have been ridiculously in- 
applicable. Examples are more striking than general 
reasonings. Was the disuse of issuing Writs of Sum- 
mons, as a consequence of which near a hundred 
Members are excluded fiom this House, an act of 
“ robbery 9 ” Was the Union with Scotland, which 
reduced the borough representation from sixty-five to 
fifteen, an act of “ robbery ? ” Yes, surely, it was, if 
the term can be properly applied to this Bill. The 
Scotch boroughs were thrown into clusters of four 
and five, each of which sent a burgess But if it be 
“robbery” to take away the whole of a fianchise, is 
it not m principle as violent an invasion of property 
to take away four-fifths or three-fourtlis of it ? What 
will be said of the Union with Ireland 9 Was it 
“robbery” to reduce her representation from three 
hundred to one hundred Members 9 Was it “ robbery ” 
to disfranchise, as they did then, one hundred boroughs 
on the very principle of the piesent Bill, — because 
they were decayed, dependent, and so unfit to exercise 
the franchise 9 Was it “robbery” to deprive the 
Peers of Scotland of their birthright, and compel them 
to be contented with a bare possibility of being occa- 
sionally elected ? Was it “ robbery ” to mutilate the 
legislative rights of the Irish Peerage ? No ! because, 
in all these cases, the powers taken away or limited 
were trusts resumable by Parliament for the general 
well-being. 

Further, I contend that if this be “ robbery,” every 
borough disfranchised for corruption has been “ rob- 
bed ” of its rights. Talk not to me of the guilt of 
these boroughs : individuals are innocent or guilty, — 
bodies politic can be neither. If disfranchisement be 
considered as a punishment, where is the trial, — 
where are the witnesses on oath, — where are the pre- 
cautions against partiality, — where are the respon- 
sible judges? Who, indeed, are the judges? — men 
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who have avowedly committed and have justified as 
constitutional the very offence. Why, in such cases, 
are the unborn punished for the offences of the present 
generation ? Why should the innocent minority suffer 
for the sins of a venal majority ? If the rights of 
unoffending parties are reserved, of what importance 
is the reservation, if they are to he merged m those 
of hundreds or thousands of fellow-voters ? Would 
not the opening of the suffrage in the city of Bath he 
as destructive to the close Corporation as if they were 
to he by name disfranchised ? Viewed m that light, 
every Bill of Disfranchisement is a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties, and m the nature of a Bill of Attainder 
How aie these absurdities avoided? — only by the 
principle of this Bill, — that political trust may be 
justly resumed by the supreme power, whenever it is 
deemed injunous to the commonwealth. 

The test, Sir, which distinguishes property from 
trust, is simple, and easily applied: — property exists 
for the benefit of the proprietor ; political power exists 
only for the service of the state. Property is, indeed, 
the most useful of all human institutions: it is so, 
because the power of eveiy man to do what he will 
with his own, is beneficial and even essential to the 
existence of society. A trustee is legally answerable 
for the abuse of his power : a proprietor is not ame- 
nable to human law for any misuse of Ins property, 
unless it should involve a direct violation of the rights 
of others. It is said, that property is a trust , and 
so it may, m figurative language, be called . but it is 
a moral, not a legal one. In the present argument, 
we have to deal only with the latter. The confusion 
of the ideas misled the Stuarts so far, that they 
thought the kingdom their property, till they were 
undeceived by the devolution, which taught us, that 
man cannot have a property m his fellows. As all 
government is a trust, the share which each voter has 
in the nomination of lawgivers is one also. Other- 
wise, if the voter, as such, were a proprietor, he must 
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have a property in liis fellow citizens, who are governed 
by laws, of which he has a share in naming the makers. 
If the docti ine of the franchise being property be ad- 
mitted, all Reform is for ever precluded Even the 
enfranchisement of new boroughs, or districts, must 
be renounced ; for every addition diminishes the value 
of the previous suffrage • and it is no more lawful to 
lessen the value of propeity, than to take it away 

Of all doctrines which threaten the principle of 
property, none moie dangerous was ever promulgated, 
than that which confounds it with political privileges. 
None of the disciples of St. Simon, or of the followers 
of the ingenious and benevolent Owen, have struck 
so deadly a blow at it, as those who would 1 educe it to 
the level of the elective rights of Gatton and Old 
Sarum. Property, — the nourisher of mankind, — the 
incentive to industry, — the cement of human society, 
— will be m a perilous condition, if the people be 
taught to identify it with political abuse, and to deal 
with it as being involved in its impending fate. Let 
us not teach the spoilers of futuie times to lepresent 
our resumption of a right of suffrage as a piccedent 
for their seizure of lands and possessions. 

Much is said m praise of the practice of nomination, 
which is now called “ the most unexceptionable part 
of our representation.” To nomination, it seems we 
owe the talents of our young Members, — the prudence 
and expeiience of the more aged. It supplies the 
colonies and dependencies of this great empire with 
virtual representation in this House By it com- 
mercial and funded property finds skilful advocates - 
and intrepid defenders. All these happy consequences 
are ascribed to that flagrant system of breaches of the 
law, which is now called “ the practice of the English 
constitution.” 

Sir, I never had, and have not now, any objection 
to the admission of representatives of the colonies into 
this House, on fair and just conditions. But I cannot 
conceive that a Bill which is objected to, as raising 
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the commercial interest at the expense of the landed* 
will also lessen the safeguards 6f their property. Con- 
sidering the well-known and most remarkable sub- 
division of funded income* — the most minutely divided 
of any mass of property, — I do not believe that any- 
representatives, or even any constituents, could be 
ultimately disposed to do themselves so great an injury 
as to invade it. Men of genius, and men of experience, 
and men of opulence, have found their way into this 
House through nomination, or worse means, — through 
any channel that was open : the same classes of candi- 
dates will now direct their ambition and their efforts 
to the new channels opened by the present Bill , they 
will attain their end by only varying their means. 

A list has been read to us of illustrious men who 
found an introduction to Parliament, or a refuge from 
unmerited loss of popularity, by means of decayed 
boroughs. What does such a catalogue prove, but 
that England, for the last sixty years, has been a 
country full of ability, — of knowledge, — of intel- 
lectual activity, — of honourable ambition, and that 
a large portion of these qualities has flowed into the 
House of Commons ? Might not the same dazzling 
common-places have been opposed to the abolition of 
the court of the Star Chamber ? 44 What,” it might 

have been said, “will you, m your frantic rage of in- 
novation, demolish the tribunal in which Sir Thomas 
More, the best of men, and Lord Bacon, the gieatest of 
philosophers, piesided, — where Sir Edwaid Coke, the 
oracle of law, — where Burleigh and Walsmgham, 
the most revered of English statesmen, sat as judges, 
— which Bacon, enlightened by philosophy and expe- 
rience, called the peculiar glory of our legislation, as 
being 4 a court of criminal equity Will you, m your 
paroxysms of audacious phrenzy, abolish this Praeto- 
rian tribunal, — this sole instrument for bridling po- 
pular incendiaries? Will you dare to persevere m 
your wild purpose, at a moment when Scotland is 
agitated by a rebellious League and Covenant, — 
vol. hi. x n M 
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when Ireland is threatened with insurrection and 
massacre ? Will you surrender the shield of the crowli, 
— the only formidable arm of prerogative, — at a time 
when His Majesty’s authority is openly defied in the 
capital where we are assembled ? 99 

I cannot, indeed, Sir, recollect a single instance in 
that long course of reformation, which constitutes the 
history of the English constitution, where the same 
plausible arguments, and the same exciting topics, 
might not have been employed as are now pointed 
against the present measure. ^The Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman has alluded to Simon de Montfort, 
— the first and most extensive Pailiamentary Re- 
former, — who placed the representatives of the bur- 
gesses in Parliament. The haughty and unlettered 
Barons disdained argument ; but their murmurs were 
doubtless loud and vehement. Even they could ex- 
claim that the new constitution was an “ untried 
scheme,” — that it was a “daring experiment,” — that 
it “would level all the distinctions of society,” — that 
it would throw the power of the state into the hands 
of traffickers and burgesses. Were men but yester- 
day slaves, now to be seated by the side of Plantage- 
nets engaged in the arduous duty of making laws? 
Are these not the topics which are substantially used 
against Parliamentary Reform ? They are now belied 
by experience, which has taught us that the adoption 
of the lower classes into the constitution, the conces- 
sions made to them, and the widening of the founda- 
tion of the legislature, have been the source of peace, 
of order, of harmony, — of all that is excellent in 
our government, and of all that secures the frame of 
our society. The Habeas Corpus Act, in the reign 
of Charles the Second, was obtained only by the re- 
peated, persevering, unwearied exertions of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, after a meritorious struggle of many 
years. I mention the facts with pleasure in the pre- 
sence of his descendant.* It is now well known, 

* Viscount Ashley — Ed. 
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from the confidential, correspondence of Charles and 
his brother James, that they both believed sincerely 
that a government without the power of arbitrary 
imprisonment could not long exist ; and that Shaftes- 
bury had forced this Act upon them, in order either 
to expose them unarmed to the populace, or to drive 
them to. have recourse to the odious and , precarious 
protection of a standing army. The belief of the 
Royal Brothers was the more incorrigible, because 
it was sincere. It is the fatal effect of absolute 
power to corrupt the judgment of its possessors, 
and to insinuate into their minds the false and per- 
nicious opinion, that power is always weakened by 
limitation. 

Shall I be told, that the sale of seats is not in itself 
an evil? The same most ingenious person* who 
hazarded this paradox, quoted the exapaple of the sale 
of the judicial ofiice m Old France, with a near ap- 
proach to approbation. That practice has been vindi- 
cated by Fiench writers of great note ; and it had, m 
fact, many guards and limitations not to be found m 
our system of marketable boroughs : but it has been 
swept away by the Revolution , and there is now no 
man disposed to palliate its shameless enormity. The 
grossest abuses, as long as they prevail, never want 
advocates to find out specious mitigations of their 
effects* their downfall discovers their deformity to 
every eye. For my part, I do not see, why the sale 
of a power to make laws should not be as immoral as 
the sale of a power to administer them. 

We have heard it said, Sir, that the Peerage, and 
even the Monarchy, cannot survive the loss of these 
boroughs ; and we are referred to th/ period that has 
elapsed since the Revolution, as that during which 
this influence has been their mam guard against 
popular assault and dictation. I respectfully lay aside 
the Crown in this debate ; and m the few words that 
I am now about to utter, I am desirous to express 

* It would not seem easy to specify the person alluded to — Et > 

X N 2 
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myself in cautions and constitutional language. Since 
the Revolution, — since the defeat of tlie attempts to 
establish absolute monarchy, the English government 
has undoubtedly become Parliamentary. Rut during 
that time, also, the hereditary elements of the con- 
stitution have been uniformly respected as wholesome 
temperaments of the lashness of popular assemblies. 
I can discover nothing m this proposed change which 
will disable the Peers from usefully continuing to 
perform this duty If some inconvenient diminution 
of the influence of great property should follow, we 
must encounter the risk; for nothing can, m my 
judgment, be more certain, than that the constitution 
can no longer bear the weight of the obloquy thrown 
upon it by our present mode of conducting elections. 
The community cannot afford to purchase any ad- 
vantage at such an expense of private character. 
But so great is the natural influence of property, es- 
pecially in a country where the various ranks of 
society have been so long bound together by friendly 
ties as in ours, that I can scarcely conceive any laws 
or institutions which could much dimmish the in- 
fluence of well-spent wealth, whether honourably in- 
herited, or honestly earned. 

The benefits of any reformation might indeed be 
hazarded, if the great proprietors were to set them- 
selves m battle array against the permanent desires 
of the people If they treat their countrymen as ad- 
versaries, they may, m their turn, excite a hostile 
spirit Distrust will beget distrust, jealousy will 
awaken an adverse jealousy. I trust that these evil 
consequences may not arise The Nobility of Eng- 
land, m former times, have led their countrymen in 
the battles of liberty • those among them who are 
most distinguished by ample possessions, by historical 
names, or by hereditary fame, interwoven with the 
glory of their country, have, on this occasion, been 
the foremost to show their confidence m the people, — 
their unsuspecting liberality m the enlargement of 
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popular privilege, — their reliance on the sense and 
honesty of their fellow-citizens, as the best safeguard 
of property and of order, as well as of all other in- 
terests of society. Already, this measure has ex- 
hibited a disinterestedness which has united all 
classes, from the highest borough-holder to the hum- 
blest non-resident freeman, m the sacrifice of their 
own exclusive advantages to what they think a great 
public good. There must be something good m what 
produces so noble a sacrifice. 

This, Sir, is not solely a reformatory measure ; it is 
also conciliatory. If it were proposed exclusively for 
the amendment of institutions, I might join m the pre- 
valent cry “ that it goes too far,” or at least “ travels 
too fast,” — « farther and faster than the maxims of wise 
reformation would warrant But as it is a means of 
regaining national confidence, it must be guided by 
other maxims. In that important view of the subject, 
Lconsider the terms of this plan as of less consequence 
than the temper which it breathes, and the spnit by 
which p it is animated. A conciliatory measure de- 
serves the name only, when it is seen and felt by the 
simplest of men, to flow from the desire and determi- 
nation to conciliate. At this moment, when, amidst 
many causes of discord, there is a general sympathy in 
favour of reformation, the superior classes of society 
by opening their arms to receive the people, — by 
giving to the people a signal and conspicuous proof 
of confidence, — may reasonably expect to be trusted 
in return. But to reach this end, they must not 
only be, but appear to be, liberally just and equitably 
generous. Confidence can be purchased by confidence 
alone. If the leading classes follow the example of 
many of their own number, — if they show, by gra- 
cious and cheerful concessions, — by sti iking acts, not 
merely by specious language or cold formalities of law, 
— that they are willing to rest on the fidelity and con- 
science of the people, I do not believe that they will 
lean on a broken reed. As for those wise saws which 
nn 3 
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teach us that there is always danger in trust, and 
that policy and generosity are at perpetual variance, I 
hold them m little respect. Every unbending maxim 
of policy is hollow and unsafe. Base principles are 
often not the more prudent because they are pusil- 
lanimous. I rather agree with the beautiful perora- 
tion of Mr. Burke’s second speech on North America . 

— “ Magnanimity m politics is not seldom the truest 
wisdom . a great empue and little minds go ill toge- 
ther. If we are conscious of our situation, and glow 
with zeal to fill our place, as becomes our station and 
ourselves, we ought to auspicate our proceedings re- 
specting America, with the old warning of the Church, 

— fi Sursum Cor da 9 We ought to elevate our minds 
to the dignity of that trust, to which the order of 
Providence has called us.” 

Whether we consider this measure, either as a 
scheme of reformation, or an attempt to form an 
alliance with the people, it must be always remem- 
bered, that it is a question of the comparative safety 
or danger of the only systems now before us for our 
option ; — that of undistmguishmg adherence to pre- 
sent institutions, — that of ample redress and bold 
reformation, — and that of niggardly, evasive, and 
unwilling Reform. I say “comparative” safety or 
danger ; for not one of those who have argued this 
question seem to have remembered that it has two 
sides. They have thrown all the danger of the times 
upon the Reform. They load it with as much odium 
as if the age were otherwise altogether exempt from 
turbulence and agitation, and first provoked from its 
serene quiet by this wanton attempt. They make 
it answerable for mischiefs which it may not have 
the power to prevent, and which might have occurred 
if no such measure had ever been attempted. They, 
at least, tacitly assume that it must aggravate every 
evil arising from other sources. In short, they beg 
the whole question in dispute. They ask us, Whether 
there be not danger in Reform ? I answer by asking 
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them, Is there no danger in not reforming ? To this 
question, to which they have never yet attempted to 
answer, I expect no answer now ; because a negative 
one would seem to me impossible, while an affirmative 
would reduce the whole discussion to a cool compu- 
tation and calm comparison of the different degrees 
of danger opening upon us. 

A niggardly Reform, Sir, seems to me the most un- 
safe step of all systems. It cannot conciliate , for it is 
founded in distrust. It practically admits an evil, of 
which dissatisfaction is a large part , and yet it has 
been already proved by experience that it yet satisfied 
nobody. Other systems may be unsatisfactory : this 
scheme is so already. In the present temper of the 
people, and circumstances of the world, I can see no 
one good puipose to be answered by an evasive and 
delusive Reform. To what extent will they trust the 
determined enemies of the smallest step towards re- 
formation, — who, to avoid the grant of the franchise 
to Binmngham, have bioken up one Administration, 
and who, if they be sincere, must try every expedient 
to render impotent a measure which they can no 
longer venture avowedly to oppose. 

On the other hand, Sir, the effect of the Bill before 
us has hitherto confirmed the opinion of those who 
thought that a measure of a conciliatory temper, and 
of large and liberal concession, would satisfy the 
people. The tone and scope of their petitions, which 
were at first extravagant, became moderate and pacific, 
as soon as the Bill was known. As soon as they saw 
so unexpected a project of substantial amendment, 
proceeding from sincere Reformers, they at once sa- 
crificed all vague projects of indefinite perfection. 
Nothing can be more ludicrously absurd, than the 
supposition which has been hazarded among us, that 
several millions of men are such deep dissemblers, — 
such dark conspirators, — as to be able to conceal all 
their farther projects, till this Bill arms them with the 
means of carrying them into execution. The body of 
N N 4 
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a people cannot fail to be sincere I do not expect 
any measure of legislation to work miracles. Discon- 
tent may and will continue , but I believe that it 
will be by this measure permanently abated. Others 
there doubtless are, who foretell jfai other effects: it 
seems to me, that the favouieis of the Bill rest their 
predictions on more probable foundations 

Among the numerous assumptions of our opponents, 
there is none which appears to me more remarkable, 
than their taking for gi anted that concession is al- 
ways, or even generally, moie dangerous to the sta- 
bility of government than resistance. As the Bight 
Honourable Baronet introduced several happy quota- 
tions from Cicero on this subject, which he seemed to 
address more particularly to me, I hope I shall not be 
charged with pedantry, if I begin my proofs of the 
contrary, with the testimony of that great wnter. In 
the third book of his work, “ De Legibus,” after having 
put an excellent anstocratical speech, against the tn- 
bumtian power, into the mouth of his brother Quintus, 
he proceeds to answer lnm as follows : — <£ ConcessS. 
Plebi a Patnbus ista potestate, aima ceciderunt, re- 
stincta seditio est, mventum est temperamentum quo 
tenuiores cum prmcipibus cequari se putarint , m quo 
uno fuit civitatis sains’ 5 It will not be said, that 
Cicero was a radical or a demagogue, or that he had 
any personal cause to be favourable to the tnbumtian 
power. It will not be said, that to grant to a few, a 
right to stop the progress of every public measure, 
was a slender, or likely to be a safe concession. The 
ancients had more experience of democracy, and a 
better knowledge of the character of demagogues, 
than the frame of modern society allows us the means 
of attaining. This great man, m spite of hib natural 
prejudices, and just resentments, ascubes to this 
apparently monstrous power, not merely the spirit 
and energy which may be expected even from the 
excess of popular institutions, but whatevei safety 
and tranquillity the commonwealth enjoyed through 
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a series of ages. He would not, therefore, have argued, 
as has been argued on this occasion, that if the multi- 
tude appeal to violence, before legal privileges are 
conferred on them, they will be guilty of tenfold 
excesses when they become sharers in' legitimate 
authority. On the contrary, he lays it down m the 
context of the passage quoted, that their violence is 
abated, by allowing a legal vent to their feelings. 

But it appears, Sir, to be taken for granted, that 
concession to a people is always more dangerous to 
public quiet than resistance Is there any pietence 
for such a doctrine ? I appeal to history, as a vast 
magazine of facts, all leading to the very opposite 
conclusion, — teaching that this fatal principle has 
overthrown more thrones and dismembered more em- 
pires than any other — proving that late reformation, 
— dilatory refoimation, — reformation refused at the 
critical moment, — which may pass for ever, — in the 
twinkling of an eye, — has .been the most frequent 
of all causes of the convulsions which have shaken 
states, and for a time burst asunder the bonds of 
society Allow me very briefly to advert to the 
earliest revolution of modern times * — was it by con- 
cession that Philip II lost the Netherlands ? Had 
he granted timely and equitable concessions, — had he 
not plotted the destruction of the ancient pnvileges 
of these flourishing provinces, under pretence that all 
popular privilege was repugnant to just authority, 
would he not have continued to his death the master 
of that fair portion of Europe ? Did Charles I. lose 
his throne and his life by concession? Is it not 
notonous, that if, before losing the confidence of the 
Parliament and the people (after that loss all his ex- 
pedients of policy were vain, as m such a case all 
policy is unavailing), he had adhered to the principles 
of the Petition of Right, to which he had given his 
Royal Assent, — if he had forborne fiom the perse- 
cution of the Puritans, — if he had refrained from 
levying money without a grant from Parliament, he 
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would, in all human probability, have reigned pros- 
perously to the last day of his life. If there be any 
man who doubts it, his doubts will be easily removed 
without pursuing his studies farther than the first 
volume of Lord Clarendon’s History. Did the British 
Parliament lose North America by concession? Is 
not the loss of that great empire solely to be ascribed 
to the obstinate resistance of this House to every 
conciliatory proposition, although supported by their 
own greatest men, tendered m the loyal petitions of 
the Colonies, until they were driven into the arms of 
France, and the door was for ever closed against all 
hopes of re-union ? Had we yielded to the latest 
prayers of the Americans, it is hard to say how long 
the two British nations might have been held to- 
gether : the separation, at all events, if absolutely 
necessary, might have been effected on quiet and 
friendly terms Whatever may be thought of recent 
events (of which it is yet too early to form a final 
judgment), the history of their origin and pi ogress 
would of itself be enough to show the wisdom of those 
early reformations, which, as Mr. Burke says, “ are 
accommodations with a friend in power.” 

I feel, Sir, some puriosity to know how many of 
the high-principled, consistent, inflexible, and hitherto 
unyielding opponents of this Bill, will continue to 
refuse to make a declaration m favour of any Reform, 
till the last moment of this discussion. Although I 
differ from them very widely m opinion, I know how 
to estimate their fidelity towards each other, and 
their general fairness to others, as well as their firm- 
ness under circumstances of a discouraging and dis- 
heartening nature, calculated to sow distrust and 
disunion in any political party. What I dread and 
deprecate in their system is, that they offer no option 
but Reform or coercion. Let any man seriously con- 
sider what is the full import of this last tremendous 
word Restrictions will be first laid on the people, 
which will be assuredly productive of new discontents, 
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provoking in turn an incensed Government to mea- 
sures still more rigorous. Discontent will rankle into 
disaffection: disaffection will break out into revolt, 
which, supposing the most favourable termination, 
will not be quelled without spilling the blood of our 
countrymen, and will leave them m the end full of 
hatred for their rulers, and watching for the favourable 
opportunity of renewing their attack. It is needless 
to consider the consequences of a still more disastrous 
and irreparable termination of the contest. It is 
enough for me to say, that the long continuance of 
such wretched scuffles between the Government and 
the people is absolutely incompatible with the very 
existence of the English constitution. But although 
a darkness hangs over the event, is there nothing in 
the present temper, — in the opinions, — in the cir- 
cumstances of all European nations, which renders 
the success of popular principles probable 9 The 
mode m which this matter has been argued, will ex- 
cuse me for once more reminding the House that the 
question is one of comparative danger. I vote for 
the present Bill, not only because I approve of it as 
a measure of Reform, but because I consider it as 
affording the greatest probability of preserving the 
integrity of our fundamental laws. Those who shut 
their eyes on the tempests which are abroad, — on 
the gloomy silence with which the extreme parties 
look at each other, may obstinately persist m ascribing 
the present agitation of mind m Great Britain to a 
new Cabinet m November, or to a Reform Bill m 
March. 

Our opponents, Sir, deal much in prophecy : they 
foretell all the evils which will spring from Reform. 
They do right : such anticipations are not only legi- 
timate arguments ; but they form the hinge on which 
the whole case turns. But they have two sets of 
weights and measures : they use the probability of 
future evil resulting from Reform as their mam stay , 
but when we employ the probability of future evil 
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for No-Reform, m support of our opinion, they call it 
menace, and charge us with intimidation. 

In this, and indeed in eveiy other branch of the 
case, the arguments of our opponents have so singular 
a resemblance to those employed by them on the 
Catholic Question, that we might quote as answers to 
them their own language. Then, as now, Ministers 
were charged with yielding to clamour and menace, 
and with attempting to frighten other men from their 
independence. As a brief, but conclusive answer, I 
have only to say, that all policy consists m such 
considerations as to whether a measure be safe and 
beneficial, — that eveiy statesman or lawgiver ought 
to fear what he consicleis as dangerous to the public, 
— and that I avow myself a coward at the prospect of 
the civil disorders which I think impending over my 
country. 

Then, Sir, we are told, — as we were told in the 
case of the Catholics — that this measuie is not final, 
and that it is sought only as a vantage ground from 
which it will be more easy to effect other innovations. 
I denied the disposition to encroach, with which the 
Catholics were charged ; and however afflicting the 
condition of Ireland may now be, I appeal to every 
dispassionate man, whether the relief granted to them 
has not, on the whole, bettered the situation, and 
strengthened the security of the country. I was then 
taught by the Right Honourable Baronet*, that con- 
cession would divide loyal from disaffected opponents, 
and unite all friends of their country against those 
whose demands were manifestly insatiable Is it not 
reasonable to expect some degree of the same benefits 
on the piesent occasion ? 

Nothing human is, m one sense of the word, final. 
Of a distant futurity I know nothing ; and I am, 
therefore, altogether unfitted to make laws for it. 
Posterity may rightly measure their own wants, and 


Sir Kobeit Peel — Ed, 
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their capacity, — we cannot , the utmost that we can 
aspire to, is to remove elements of discord from their 
path. But within the very limited horizon to which 
the view of politicians can reach, I have pointed out 
some reasons why I expect that a measure of con- 
cession, made in a spirit of unsuspecting confidence, 
may inspire the like sentiments, and why I beheve 
that the people will acquiesce in a grant of these ex- 
tensive privileges to those whose interests must be 
always the same as their own. After all, is it not 
obvious that the people already possess that power 
through their numbers, of which the exercise is 
dreaded ? It is ours, indeed, to decide, whether they 
are to exert their force in the market-place, m the 
street, m the field, or m discussion, and debate m this 
House. If we somewhat increase their legal privi- 
leges, we must, also, in the same measure, abate their 
supposed disposition to use it ill. 

On the great piopiietors, much of the grace, — of 
the generous character, — of the conciliate y effect of 
this measure, must certainly depend. But its success 
cannot ultimately depend upon a single class. If they 
be deluded or enraged by tales of intimidation and of 
not, — if they can be brought to doubt that there is 
in the public mind on the necessity of Reform any 
more doubt than is necessaiy to show the liberty of 
publishing opinion, — whenever or wheiever they act 
on these great errors, they may abate the healing 
efficacy of a great measure of conciliation and im- 
provement ; but they cannot prevent its final adoption. 
Above all other considerations, I advise these great 
proprietors to cast fiom them those reasonings which 
would involve property m the approaching downfall 
of political abuse. If they assent to the doctrine 
that political privilege is pioperty, they must be pre- 
pared for the inevitable consequence, — that it is no 
more unlawful to violate their possessions, than to 
resume a delegated trust. The suppression of de- 
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pendent boroughs is at hand: it will be the truest 
wisdom of the natural guardians of the principle of 
property, to maintain, to inculcate, to enforce the 
essential distinction between it and political trust, 
— if they be not desirous to arm the spoilers, whom 
they dread, with arguments which they can never 
consistently answer. 
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The first article m a wise plan of reformation, would, in 
our opinion, be the immediate addition of twenty Members 
to the House of Commons, to be chosen by the most 
opulent and populous of the communities which are at 
piesent without direct representation, with such varieties 
m the right of suffrage as the local circumstances of each 
community might suggest, but in all of them on the prin- 
ciple of a widely diffused franchise. In Scotland, Glasgow 
ought to be included* m Ireland we think theie are no 
unrepresented communities to which the principle could be 
applied 

In endeavouring to show that this proposal is strictly 
constitutional, according to the nai lowest and most 
cautious use of that teim, — that it requues only the ex- 
ercise of an acknowledged right, and the revival of a prac- 
tice observed tor several ages, we shall abstain trom those 
controverted questions which relate to the obscure and 
legendary part of our Parliamentary histoi >. A very 
cursory leview of the authentic annals of the House of 
Commons is sufficient for the present purpose In the 
writs of summons of the 11th of Edwaid I, the Sheriffs 
were directed (as they are by the present writ) to send two 
Members from each city and borough within their respective 
bailiwicks. The letter of this injunction appears, from the 
beginning, to have been disobeyed The Crown was, in- 
deed, desirous of a full attendance of citizens and burgesses, 
a class of men then subservient to the Eoyal pleasuie, and 
who, it was expected, would reconcile their neighbours m 
the provinces to the burthen of Parliamentary grants; but 
to many boroughs, the wages of burgesses m Parliament 
were a heavy and sometimes an insupportable burthen 
and this struggle between 4 the policy of the Ciown and the 
poverty of the boroughs, occasioned great fluctuation in 
the towns who sent Members to the House of Commons, m 
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the course of the fourteenth century. Small boroughs 
were often excused by the Sheriff on account of their 
poveity, and at other times neglected or disobeyed his 
order. When he persisted, petitions were presented to the 
King in Parliament, and perpetual or tempoiaiy charters 
of exemption were obtained by the petitioning boroughs 
In the 1st of Edward III the county of Northumberland 
and the town of Newcastle weic exempted, on account of 
the devastations of the Scotch war. The boroughs in 
Laneashhe sent no Members fiom the reign of Edward III. 
to that of Henry VI , the Shenff stating, m Ins returns, 
that there was no boiough m Ins bailiwick able to bear 
the expense. Of one hundred and eighty-four cities and 
boroughs, summoned to Parliament in the reigns of the 
three first Edwaids, only nmety-one continued to send 
Membeis m the reign of Richaid II In the midst of this 
great irregularity m the composition of the House of Com- 
mons, we still see a manifest, though luegulai, tendency to 
the establishment of a constitutional punciple, — viz that 
deputies from all the most unpoitant communities, with 
palpably distinct interests, should form part of a national 
assembly The separate and sometimes clashing mteiests 
of the town and the country, were not intrusted to the same 
guardians The Knights of the Slme weie not considered 
as sufficient repiesentatives even of the rude industry and 
infant commei ce of that age 

The dangeious discretion of the Sheriffs was taken away 
by the statutes for the regulation of elections, passed under 
the punces of the House of Lancaster. A seat in the 
House of Commons had now begun to be an object of 
general ambition Landed gentlemen, lawyers, even cour- 
tiers, served as burgesses, instead of those tradeis, — some- 
times, if we may judge fiom their names, of humble occu- 
pation, — who filled that station in former times Boroughs 
had already fallen under the influence of neighbouring 
proprietoi s * and, from a curious passage in the Paston 
Letters (vol 1 p 96 ), we find, that m the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the nomination of a young gentleman to 
serve for a boiough, by the proprietoi, or by agieat man of 
the Court, was spoken of as not an unusual transaction. 
Prom this time the power of the Ciown, of gi anting repre- 
sentation to new boioughs, formed a pait of the regular 
practice of the government, and was exeiciscd without 
interruption for two bundled years 
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In the cases of Wales, Chester, and long after of Durham, 
representation was bestowed by statute, probably because 
it was thought that no inferior authority could have .ad- 
mitted Members from those territories, long subject to a 
distinct government, into the Parliament of England In 
these ancient grants of representation, whether made by 
the King or by Parliament, we discover a great uniformity 
of principle, and an approach to the maxims of our pi esent 
constitution. In Wales and Chester, as well as in England, 
the counties were distinguished from the towns , and the 
protection of their separate interests was committed to 
different representatives ; the rights of election were di- 
versified, according to the local interests and municipal 
constitution of the several towns. In the preamble of the 
Chester Act, representation is stated to be the means of 
securing the county from the wrong which it had suffered 
while it was unrepresented. It was bestowed on Wales 
with the other parts of the laws of England, of which it 
was thought the necessary companion , and the exercise of 
popular puvileges is distinctly held out as one of the means 
which were to quiet and civilize that principality In the 
cases of Calais and Berwick, the frontier fortresses against 
France and Scotland, — where modern politicians would 
have been fearful of introducing the disorders of elections, 
— Henry the Ylllth granted the elective franchise, ap- 
parently for the purpose of strengthening the attachment, 
and securing the fidelity of their inhabitants. The Knights 
of the Shire for Northumberland were not then thought 
to represent Berwick sufficiently. 

While we thus find m these ancient examples so much 
solicitude for an adequate representation of the separate 
interests of classes and districts, it is particularly worthy of 
remark, that we find no trace in any of them of a repre- 
sentation founded merely on numbers. The statute tliat 
gave representatives to Wales, was within a century of the 
act of Henry VI. for regulating the qualifications for the 
voters m counties ; and on that subject as well as otbei s, 
may be regaided as no inconsiderable evidence on the 
ancient state of tbe constitution Had universal suffrage 
prevailed till the fifteenth century, it seems wholly in- 
credible, that no trace of it should be found in the numeious 
Boyal and Parliamentary grants of representation, which 
occur in the early part of the sixteenth. Mere accident 
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must have revived it in some instances ; for it certainly had 
not then become an argument of jealousy or appiehension 
In the leigns of Edward the Vlth, Mmy, and Elizabeth, 
the struggles between the Catholic and Piotestant parties 
occasioned a great and sudden increase of the House of 
Commons. Fourteen boroughs were thus privileged by the 
first of these Sovereigns, ten by the second, and twenty- 
four by Elizabeth The choice, m the reign of Edward 
and Elizabeth, was chiefly m the western and southern 
counties, where the adheients of the Reformation were 
most numeious, and the towns were mo-si under the in- 
fluence of the Crown. By this extiaordmary exertion of 
prerogative, a permanent addition of ninety-four Members 
was made to the House m little more than fifty years. 
James and Charles, perhaps, dreading the accession of 
strength which a more numeious House might give to the 
popular cause, made a moi c sparing use of this power . But 
the popular party m the House, imitating the policy of the 
ministers of Elizabeth, began to strengthen then Parlia- 
mentary influence by a similar expedient That House 
had, indeed, no pretensions to the power of making new 
Parliamentary boroughs, but the same puipo^e was an- 
swered, by the revival of those which had long disused their 
privilege. Petitions were obtained from many towns well 
affected to the popular cause, alleging that they had, m 
ancient times, sent Members to Parliament, and had not 
legally lost the right. These petitions were referred to the 
Committee of Privileges , and, on a favourable leport, the 
Speaker was directed to issue his warrant for new writs. 
Six towns (of which Mr. Hampden's borough of Wendover 
was one) were m this manner empowered to send Members 
to Parliament in the reign of James Two were added in 
1628 by like means, and six more by the Long Parliament 
on the very eve of the civil war. 

Ho further addition was made to the representation of 
England except the borough of Newark, on which Charles 
IT, m 1672, bestowed the privilege of sending buigesses to 
the House of Commons, as a reward for the fidelity of the 
inhabitants to his father The right of the fust burgesses 
returned by this borough in 1673 was questioned, — though 
on what ground our scanty and confused accounts of the 
Parliaemntary transactions of that period do not enable us 
to determine. The question was suspended for about three 
years , and at last, on the 26th of March, 1676, it wa& de- 
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termined, by a majority of one hundred and twenty-five 
against seventy-three, that the town had a light to send 
burgesses But on a second division, it was resolved, by a 
majority of one, that the Members returned were not duly 
elected. And thus suddenly and somewhat unaccountably 
ceased the exercise of a prerogative which, for several 
centuries, had continued to augment, and, in some measure, 
to regulate the English representation. 

Neither this, nor any other constitutional power, ori- 
ginated m foresight and contrivance. Occasional con- 
venience gave rise to its first exercise, the couise of time 
gave it a sanction of law. It was more often exercised for 
purposes of temporary policy, or of personal favour, than 
with any regard to the interest of the constitution. Its 
entire cessation is, however, to be consideied as forming an 
epoch m the progress of our government However its 
exercise might have been abused, its existence might be 
defended, on the ground that it was the constitutional means 
of remedying the defects of the lepresentation. It was a 
tacit acknowledgment that a representative system must, 
fiom time to time, requne amendment Eveiy constitu- 
tional reasoner must have admitted, that it was rightly ex- 
ercised only m those cases where it contributed to the ends 
for the sake of which alone it could be justified Its abuse 
consisted much more m granting the suffrage to insig- 
nificant villages, than m withholding it from large towns. 
The cases of the latter sort are very few, and may be im- 
puted to accident and negligence, which would probably 
have been corrected m process of time No such instance 
occurs with respect to any town of the first, or even of the 
second class And, indeed, it cannot be supposed, that, 
before the disuse of that prerogative, four or five of the 
principal towns m the kingdom should have continued with- 
out representatives for more than a century. Whatever 
the motive might have been for gi anting representatives to 
Westminster by Edward VI , no reason could have been 
assigned for the grant, but the growing importance of that 
city. Lord Clarendon’s commendation of the constitution 
of Cromwell's Parliament, to which Manchester, Leeds, and 
Halifax, then towns of moderate size, sent repiesentatives, 
may be considered as an indication of the general opimon 
on this subject. 

In confirmation of these remarks, we shall close this short 
review of the pi ogress of the representation before the Revo- 
o o % 
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lution, by an appeal to two legislative declarations of the 
principles by which it ought to be governed. 

The first is the Chester Act (34 & 35 Hen 8. c. 13 ), the 
preamble of which is so well known as the basis of Mr. 
Burke’s plan for conciliation with America. It was used 
against him, to show that Parliament might legislate for 
unrepresented counties , but it was retoi ted by him, with 
much gi eater foice, as a proof from experience, and an 
acknowledgment from the Legislature, that counties in that 
situation had no security against misrule. The Petition of 
the inhabitants of Cheshire, which was adopted as the pre- 
amble of the Act, complained that they had neither knight 
nor burgess in Parliament for the said county-palatine ; 
and that the said inhabitants, “for lack theieof, ha\e been 
oftentimes touched and giieved with acts and statutes made 
within the said court” On this recital the Statute pro- 
ceeds — “For remedy thereof may it please your High- 
ness, that it may be enacted, that, from the end of this 
present session, the said county- palatine shall have two 
knights for the said county-palatine, and likewise two citi- 
zens to be burgesses for the city of Chester.” 

The Statute enabling Dui ham to send knights and bur- 
gesses to Parliament, which has been less frequently quoted, 
is still more explicit on the purposes of the present ar- 
gument • — 

“ Whereas the inhabitants of the said county-palatine of 
Durham have not hitherto had the libeity and privilege of 
electing and sending any knights and burgesses to the High 
Court of Parliament, although the inhabitants of the said 
county- palatine are liable to all payments, rates, and sub- 
sidies granted by Parliament, equally with the inhabitants 
of other counties, cities, and boi oughs m this kingdom, who 
have their knights and burgesses m the Parliament, and are 
therefore concerned equally with others the inhabitants of 
this kingdom to have knights and burgesses m the said High 
Court of Parliament, of their own election, to represent the 
condition of their county, as the inhabitants of other coun- 
ties, cities, and boroughs of this kingdom have . . 
Wheiefore, be it enacted, that the said county-palatine of 
Durham may have two knights for the same county, and 
the city of Durham two citizens to be burgesses for the 
same city, for ever hereaftei , to serve m the High Court of 
Parliament .... The elections of the knights to serve for 
the said* county, from time to time heieafter, to be made by 
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the greater number of freeholders of the said county- 
palatine, which from time to time shall be present at such 
elections, accordingly as is used m other counties in this 
your Majesty’s kingdom; and the election of the said bur- 
gesses for the city of Durham, to be made from time to 
time, by the major part of the mayor, aldermen, and free- 
men of the said city of Durham, which from time to time 
shall be present at such elections ” This Statute does not, 
like the Chester Act, allege that any specific evil had arisen 
from the previous want of representatives, but it recog- 
nizes, as a general principle of the English constitution, 
that the interests of every unrepresented district are m 
danger of being overlooked or sacrificed, and that the in- 
habitants of such districts are therefore interested to have 
knights and burgesses m Parliament, “ of their own election, 
to represent the condition of their country.” 

The principle is, in effect, as applicable to towns as to 
counties The town of Newcastle had then as evident an 
interest in the welfare of the county of Durham, as the 
county of Warwick can now have m the prosperity of the 
town of Birmingham, hut the members for Newcastle were 
not considered, by this statute, as sufficient guardians of 
the prosperity of the county of Durham. Even the knights 
who were to serve for the county, were not thought to dis- 
pense with the burgesses to serve for the city. As we have 
before observed, the distinct interests of country and town 
were always, on such occasions, provided for by our an- 
cestors ; and a principle was thereby established, that every 
great community, with distinct interest, ought to have sepa- 
rate representatives. 

It is also observable, that the right of suffrage is not given 
to all the inhabitants, nor even to all the taxable inhabit- 
ants, but to the freeholders of the county, and freemen of 
the city, — who have a common interest and fellow-feeling 
with the whole. As these electors were likely to partake 
the sentiments of the rest of the inhabitants, and as every 
public measure must affect both classes alike, the members 
chosen by such a part of the people were considered as vir- 
tually representing all. The claim to representation is 
acknowledged as belonging to all districts and commu- 
nities, to all classes and interests, — but not to all men. 
Some degree of actual election was held necessary to vir- 
tual representation. The guardians of the interests of the 
eountry were to be, to use the language of the preamble, 
OO 3 
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( of their own election;’ though it evidently appears from 
the enactments, that these words imported only an election 
by a considerable portion of them. It is also to be obseived, 
that there is no trace m this Act of a care to proportion the 
number of the new representatives to the population of the 
district, though a very gross deviation on either side would 
probably have been avoided 

When we speak of principles on this subject, we are not 
to be understood as ascribing to them the cliai actcr of rules 
of law, or of axioms of science They were maxims of 
constitutional policy, to which there is a visible, though not 
a uniform, reference m the acts of our forefathers They 
were more or less regarded, according to the character of 1 
those who directed the public councils the wisest and most 
generous men made the nearest approaches to their ob- 
servance. But in the application of these, as well as of all 
other political maxims, it was often necessary to yield to 
circumstances, — to watch for opportunities, — to consult 
the temper of the people, the condition of the country, and 
the dispositions of powerful leaders. It is from want of due 
regard to considerations like these, that the theoi y of the 
English representation has, of late years, been disfigured by 
various and opposite kinds of reasoners Some refuse to 
acknowledge any principles on this subject, but those most 
general considerations of expediency and abstract justice, 
which are applicable to all governments, and to every situ- 
ation of mankind. But these remote principles shed too 
faint a light to guide us on our path , and can seldom be 
directly applied with any advantage to human affairs. 
Others represent the whole constitution, as contained m the 
written laws ; and treat every principle as vague or vision- 
ary, which is not sanctioned by some legal authority. A 
third class, considering (rightly) the representation as origi- 
nating only in usage, and incessantly though insensibly 
altered m the course of time, erroneously infer, that it is 
altogether a matter of coarse and confused practice, inca- 
pable of being reduced to any theory The truth is, how- 
ever, that out of the best parts of that practice have 
gradually arisen a body of maxims, which guide our judg- 
ment in each particular case ; and which, though beyond 
the letter of the law, are better defined, and more near the 
course of business, than general notions of expediency or 
justice. Often disregarded, and never rigorously adhered 
to, they have no support but a general conviction, growing 
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with experience, of their fitness and value. The mere 
speculator disdains them as beggarly details . the mere 
lawyer asks for the statute or case on which they lest . the 
mere practical politician scorns them as airy visions. But 
these intermediate maxims constitute the principles of the 
British constitution, as distinguished, on the one hand, fiom 
abstract notions of government, and, on the other, from the 
provisions of law, or the course of practice. “ Civil know- 
ledge,” says JLoid Bacon, “is of all others the most 1m- 
meised m matter, and the bardhest i educed to axioms.” 
Politics, therefoie, if they should ever be reduced to a 
science, will require the greatest number of intermediate 
laws, to connect its most general principles with the variety 
and inti icacy of the public concerns. But m every branch 
of knowledge, we are told by the same gieat Master (Novum 
Organum), “that while generalities are banen, and the 
multiplicity of single facts present nothing but confusion, 
the middle principles alone are solid, ordeily, and fruitful.” 

The natuieof virtual representation may be illustrated 
by the ougmal controversy between Great Britain and 
Amenca The Americans alleged, perhaps untruly, that 
being umepresented they could not legally be taxed They 
added, with tiuth, that being unrepi esented, they ought not 
constitutionally to be taxed But they defended this true 
position, on a ground untenable in aigument They sought 
for the constitution in the woiks of abstiact leasoners, in- 
stead of searching for it in its own ancient and uniform, 
practice They were told, that virtual, not actual, repre- 
sentation, was the principle of the constitution , and that 
they were as much virtually represented as the majority of 
the people of England. In answer to this, they denied that 
virtual repi esentation was a constitutional pnnciple, instead 
of denying the fact, that they were vntually represented. 
Had they chosen the latter ground, their case would have 
been unanswerable The unrepi esented part of England 
could not be taxed, without taxing the lepresented. the 
laws affected alike the membeis who passed them, their 
constituents, and the rest of the people On the contrary, 
separate laws might be, and were, made for America : sepa- 
rate taxes might be, and were, laid on her The case of 
that countiy, therefore, was the very reverse of virtual 
representation. Instead of identity, there was a contra- 
riety of apparent inteiest The English landholder was to 
be relieved by an American revenue. The prosperity of 
0 0 4 
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the English manufacturer was supposed to depend on a 
monopoly of the American market. Such a system of 
governing 3 great nation was repugnant to the principles of 
a constitution which had solemnly pronounced, that the 
people of the small terntoiies of Chester and l)ui ham could 
not be virtually represented without some share of actual 
representation. — Edinburgh Review , vol. xxxiv. p 477. 


33. 

The principle of short Paihaments was solemnly declared 
at the Revolution On the 29th of January 1689, seven 
days after the Convention was assembled, the following 
resolution was adopted by the House of Commons — 
44 That a Committee be appointed to bring in general heads 
of such things as are absolutely necessary to be considered, 
for the better securing our Religion, Laws, and Liberties.” 
Of this Committee Mr. Somers was one. On the 2nd of 
February, Sir George Treby, from the Committee thus 
appointed, reported the general heads on which they had 
agreed The 11th article of these general heads was as 
follows — “That the too long continuance of the same 
Parliament be prevented.” On the 4th of February it was 
oidered, “That it be referred to the Committee to distin- 
guish such general heads as are introductive of new laws, 
from those that are declaratory of ancient rights.” On the 
7th of the same month, the Committee made their Second 
Report ; and, after going through the declaratory part, 
which constitutes the Bill of Rights as it now stands, pro- 
posed the following, among other clauses, relating to the in- 
troduction of new laws — “And towards the making a 
more firm and perfect settlement of the said Religion, 
Laws, and Liberties, and for remedying several defects and 
inconveniences, it is proposed and advised by [blank left 
for 4 Lords ’] and Commons, that there be provision, by new 
laws, made m such manner, and with such limitations, as by 
the wisdom and justice of Parliament shall be considered 
and ordained m the particulars ; and in particular, and to 
the purposes following, viz. for preventing the too long 
continuance of the same Parliament ” The articles which 
required new laws being thus distinguished, it was resolved 
on the following day, 011 the motion of Mr. Somers, 44 that 
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it be an instruction to the said Committee, to connect, to 
the vote of the Lords, such part of the heads passed this 
House yesterday as are declaratory of ancient rights ; leaving 
out such parts as are introductory of new laws” The 
declaratory articles were accordingly formed into the De- 
claration of Rights ; and in that state were, by both Houses, 
presented to the Prince and Princess of Orange, and ac- 
cepted by them, with the crown of England. But the 
articles introductivc of new laws, though necessarily omitted 
in a Declaration of Rights, had been adopted without a 
division by the House of Commons , who thus, at the veiy 
moment of the Revolution, determined, “that a firm and 
peifect settlement of the Religion, Laws, and Liberties,” 
required provision by a new law, “ for preventing the too 
long continuance of the same Pai liament.” 

But though the principle of short Parliaments was thus 
solemnly recognized at the Revolution, the time of intro- 
ducing the new law, the means by which its object was to 
be attained, and the precise term to be fixed for their dura- 
tion, were reserved for subsequent deliberation Attempts 
were made to give effect to the principle in 1692 and 1693, 
by a Triennial Bill. In the former year, it passed both 
Houses, but did not receive the Royal Assent . m the latter, 
it was rejected by the House of Commons. In 1694, after 
Sir John Somers was raised to the office of Lord Keeper, 
the Triennial Bill passed into a law * It was .not confined, 
like the bills under the same title, in the reigns of Charles I. 
and Charles II (and with which it is too frequently con- 
founded), to provisions for securing the frequent sitting of 
Parliament . it for the first time limited its duration. Till 
the passing of this bill, Parliament, unless dissolved by the 
King, might legally have continued till the demise of the 
Crown, — its only natural and necessary termination. 

The Preamble is deserving of serious consideration . — 
“ Whereas, by the ancient laws and statutes of this king- 
dom, frequent Parliaments ought to be held , and whereas 
frequent and new Parliaments tend very much to the happy 
union and good agreement of the King and People ” The 
Act then proceeds, m the first section, to provide for the 
frequent holding of Parliaments, according to the farmer 
laws ; and m the second and third sections, by enactments 
which were before unknown to our laws, to direct, that thexQ 


* 6 W. & M. Cf 2. 
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shall be a new Parliament every three years , and that no Par- 
liament shall have continuance longer than thee years at 
the farthest Here, as at the time of the Declaration ol 
Rights, the holding of Parliaments is carefully distinguished 
from their election The two parts of the Preamble refer 
separately to each of these objects the frequent holding ol 
Parliaments i& declared to be conformable to the ancient 
laws ; but the frequent election of Parliament is considered 
only as a measure highly expedient on account of its ten- 
dency to preserve harmony between the Government and 
the People 

The pnneiple of the Triennial Act, therefore, seems to be 
of as high constitutional autliouty as if it had been inserted 
in the Bill of Rights itself, fiom which it was separated onlv 
that it might be afterwards carried into effect m a moie 
convenient manner. The paiticular teun of tlnee years is 
an anangement of expediency, to which it would be folly 
to ascribe any great importance. This Act continued m 
force only for twenty yeais Its opponents have often ex- 
patiated on the corruption and disoider m elections, and 
the instability m the national councils which prevailed 
during that penod but the countiy was then so much dis- 
turbed by the weakness of a new government, and the agi- 
tation of a disputed succession, that it is impossible to as- 
certain whether more frequent elections had any share m 
augmenting the disorder At the accession of George I. 
the duration of Parliament was extended to seven years, by 
the famous statute called the ‘ Septennial Act,’ 1 Geo. 1. 
St. 2. c 38. the preamble of which asserts, that the last pro- 
vision of the Triennial Act, “if it should continue, may 
probably at this juncture, when a restless and Popish faction 
are designing and endeavouimg to renew the rebellion 
within this kingdom, and an invasion from abroad, be de- 
structive to the peace and security of the government.” 
This allegation is now ascertained to have been perfectly 
true. There is the most complete historical evidence that 
all the Tories of the kingdom were then engaged m a con- 
spiracy to effect a counter-revolution, — to wrest from the 
people all the securities which they had obtained for liberty, 
— to brand them as rebels, and to stigmatise their rulers 
as usurpers, — and to re-establish the principles of slavery, 
by the restoration of a family, whose claim to power was 
founded on their pretended authority. It is beyond all 
doubt, that a general election at that period would have en- 
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dangered all these objects. In these circumstances the 
Septennial Act was passed, because it was necessary to 
secure liberty But it was undoubtedly one of the highest 
exertions of the legislative authority. It was a deviation 
from the course of the constitution too extensive in its 
effects, and too dangerous m its example, to be warranted 
by motives of political expediency • it could be justified 
only by the necessity of preserving liberty. The Revolu- 
tion itself was a breach of the laws j and it was as great a 
deviation from the principles of monarchy, as the Septennial 
Act could be from the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons — and the latter can only be justified By the same 
ground of necessity, with that glorious Revolution of which 
it probably contributed to preserve — would to God we 
could say to perpetuate — the inestimable blessings. 

It has been said by some, that as the danger was tempo- 
rary, the law ought to have been passed only for a time, and 
that it should have been delayed till the approach of a 
general election should ascertain, whether a change m the 
temper of the people had not rendered it unnecessary. But 
it was necessary, at the instant , to confound the hopes of 
conspiratois, who were then supported and animated by the 
prospect of a general election and if any period had been 
fixed for its duration, it might have weakened its effects, as 
a declaration of the determined resolution of Parliament to 
stand or fall with the Revolution. 

It is now ceitam, that the conspiracy of the Tories against 
the House of Hanover, continued till the last years of the 
reign of George II The Whigs, who had preserved the 
fruits of the Revolution, and upheld the tottering throne of 
the Hanoverian Family during half a century, were, in this 
state of things, unwilling to repeal a law, for which the 
reasons had not entirely ceased. The hostility of the Tories 
to the Protestant succession was not extinguished, till the 
appearance of their leaders at the court of King George III. 
proclaimed to the world their hope, that Jacobite principles 
might re-ascend the throne of England with a monarch of 
the House of Brunswick 

The effects of the Septennial Act on the constitution were 
materially altered in the late reign, by an innovation in the 
exercise of the prerogative of dissolution This important 
prerogative is the buckler of the monarchy . it is intended 
for great emergencies, when its exercise may be the only 
means of averting immediate danger from the throne : it is 
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strictly a defensive right. As no necessity arose, under the 
two first Georges for its defensive exercise, it lay, during 
that period, in a state of almost total inactivity Only one 
Parliament, under these two Princes, was dissolved till its 
seventh year The same inoffensive maxims were pursued 
during the early part of the reign of George III. In the 
year 1784, the power of dissolution, hitherto reserved for 
the defence of the monarchy, was, for the first time, em- 
ployed to support the power of an Administration. The 
majority of the House of Commons had, m 1782, driven one 
Administration from office, and compelled another to retire. 
Its right to interpose, with decisive weight, m the choice of 
ministers, as well as the adoption of measures, seemed by 
these vigorous exertions to he finally established George II. 
had, indeed, often been compelled to receive ministers whom 
he hated . but his successor, more tenacious of lus preroga- 
tive, and more inflexible in his resentment, did not so easily 
brook the subjection to which he thought himself about to 
be reduced. When the latter, in 1784, again saw his Minis- 
ters threatened with 'expulsion by a majority of the House 
of Commons, he found a Prime Minister who, trusting to 
ins popularity, ventured to make common cause with him, 
and to brave that Parliamentary disapprobation to which 
the prudence or principle of both his predecessors had in- 
duced them to yield Not content with this great victory, 
he proceeded, by a dissolution of Parliament, to inflict such 
an exemplary punishment on the majonty, as might deter 
all future ones from following their dangerous example. 

The Ministers of 1806 gave some countenance to Mr. 
Pitt’s precedent, by a very reprehensible dissolution : and 
in 1807, its full consequences weie unfolded. The House 
of Commons was then openly threatened with a dissolution, 
if a majority should vote against Ministers ; and m pursu- 
ance of this threat, the Parliament was actually dissolved. 
From that moment, the new prerogative of penal dissolu- 
tion was added to all the other means of ministerial influ- 
ence. 

Of all the silent revolutions which have materially 
changed the English government, without any alteration m 
the letter of the law, there is, perhaps, none more fatal to 
the constitution than the power thus introduced by Mr. 
Pitt, and strengthed by his followers. And it is the more 
dangerous, because it is hardly capable of being counter- 
acted by direct laws. The prerogative of dissolution, being 
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a means of defence on sudden emergencies is scarcely to be 
limited by law. There is, however, an indirect, but effectual 
mode of meeting its abuse : — by shortening the duration of 
Parliaments, the punishment of dissolution will be divested 
of its terrors. While its defensive power will be unimpaired, 
its efficacy, as a means of influence, will be neatly destroyed. 
The attempt to reduce Parliament to a greater degree of 
dependence, will thus be defeated ; due reparation be made 
to the constitution , and future ministers taught, by a useful 
example of just retaliation, that the crown is not likely to 
be finally the gamei, in struggles to convert a necessary 
prerogative into a means of unconstitutional influence. — 
Ibid, p 494. 
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438 

Ailemagne, De 1*, Madame de Stael’s, 
li 531 535 541 

Alliance, the Holy, in 441 n 454, 
Spam in the, 454 

Allibone, Judge, and the Bishops, n 
295 303 

Allies, policy of the, against France, 
m 181, 

Alsop, Rev Mr , tool of James, ii 
190 

Alva, Duke of, in Netherlands, m 
442 

America, vote by ballot m, in 234 , 
elective system of, 234 , degraded 
by slavery, 238 , government ot un- 
der England, 567 

America, Spanish, advantage of re- 
cognising, in 439 467 477 , extent 
and produce of, 461 , value of Eng- 
lish trade with, 468 470, Capt Basil 
Hall on, 471 , tree trade of, zb , 
Ferdinand’s decree for, 473 
American freedom, how purchased, 
in 81, resolution, effect of, 149 
president, election ot, 238 , war, 
France m the, 446 
Amiens, peace of, in 239 n 330, 
Anglesea, Lord, against Papists, ii 
50 

“Animal Mechanics, 1 * Mr Charles 
Bell’s notice of, i 184, and n 
Anne, Princess, a firm Protestant, u, 
89 , and the Pope’s nuncio, 199 , 


political dexterity of, 2f9 , her has-. 
band,*& , disbelieves the Queen’s 
prognancv , 227 313 
inselm, Archbishop of Canterbuiy, 
the Augustinian doctrines revived 
by him, l 40 
Antisthenes, i 20 
Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, l 32 
\qumas, i 40, obseivations on his 
doctrine concerning faith and the 
human will, 40, 41 , examination of 
his opinions as to the relative 
pov\ ers ot the Chui ch and the State, 
43 135 , his reputation mainly de- 
pendent on his ethic il works, 48 j 
lus Calvinism proved by extracts 
from hu> writings, 284 
Argile, Marquis, prosecution of, u. 
246 

Aristippus i 20 

Anstocracies, French, in 34 36, and 
liberty , 1 17 n , on creation of, 488 
Aristotle, genius and character of his 
writings contrasted with those of 
Plato, l 24 , his reSv 

srokefjuav, 353, ancl w , considered 
poetry as of a more excellent nature 
than historj, 393 

Armies, pay of, m 30 31 See 
Soldiers 

Armv, defect of French, ill 27 29 , 
of James II,u 84 n , against Po- 
pery, 88 92 

Artois, Compte d’, project of, in 9, 
against the Assembly, 

Arundel, Lord, privy councillor, n 
78 

Asiatic Society, origin of, u 554 
Assemblies, French, number of, in. 
109, arguments against ib , func- 
tions ot the, 112, use of numerous, 
231 

Assembly, National See States Ge. 
neral Tiers Etat constitute them- 
selves a, m 24 , scene in Tennis 
Court, 25 , disobey royal com- 
mands, 26 the soldiery adhere 
to, 28 , power and legislation of, 
31, the public organ, 33, ques- 
tion on their proceedings, 34, out- 
cry against, on abolition of titles, 
39 » declaration of rights, 46 n , 
eradicate abu.es, 54 , accusation 
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against, 55; their use of experi- 
ence* 55 , and philosophic research, 
58, character of, G2, lawyers in 
the, 63 , a litigious constitution rj 
65 , philosophic atheists 9 6b , 
Jansemst party in, 71 , behauour 
ot Paris nopulace to, 87 , elo- 
quence in, 94, on general rights, 
104 , not democratic, 105 , on a- 
doptmg English as model, 110 , on 
executive magistracy, 123 131, on 
declaring war and peace, 126 
Assembly of Notables, ill* 4 10 , 
against despotism, 15 
Assignats, account ot.m 73 , objects 
gamed by, 75—77 , and national 
lands, 75 , circulation of, 75 
Association, effects of, considered, i 
164 , the true doctrine stated and 
illustrated, 167, Ac , import mce 
of the principle of association to 
philosophy, 176 , ancients’ state- 
ments concerning, 310* 

Atheism and religious seal, m 
Athens, government of, in 
Athol Marquis, cruelty ot, n, 110 
Atkyns, Judge, and Test Act, u 65 
Attica, soil ot, ui 95 
Atticus, the true representative of 
the school ot Epicurus, i. 31 
Auckland, Lord, character of, 550 « 
Augsburgh, League ot, li 577 
Augustin, founder of the scholastic 
theology, l 39, 40 , general review 
of the doctrines taught by him, tb 
Austin, Eev, Mr , in Demerara in- 
surrection, iii 393 ; his evidence 
against Mr Smith, m 393 
Austria, invasion of, by the Turks, i 
571 

Austria, intolerance of, n* 4 , favours 
Poland, 349 , influenced by Russia, 
359—362 , artifice of, 363. See The- 
resa Agrees to the partition, 365 
n 373 , claims on Lombardy and 
Venice, in 347 , its relation to 
Europe, 354 

Autun, Bishop, address of, 53* n , 
on French revolution, 81 n 
Averroerand 4vicenna, two famous 
Mahometans m the middle age, 
l 39. 


B. 


Bacon, Lord, i 9 , considerations on 
the philosophical genius of, 315— 
326, his relative estimation ot 
poetry and history, 393 , great in- 
crease of Chancery business in his 
time, 458, his histotjof Henry VII , 
n, 480 , on Qiu en Elizabeth, 283 
Bailey, Old, perjury at, ill 511 


Baillv, M , Spartan energy of, iii 26. 
Balance of power, m 17b 331 
Ballot and Universal Suffrage, ui, 
224 227 , a*' ensuring secrecy * 228 , 
argument for, 233 , m America, 
234. 237 

Bank notes, effects of superabun- 
dance of, iii. 309 
Bankes Mr , on Reform, hi 531 
Baptists, account of, ii 185 
Bar, confederation of, n. 348 351 
Barclay, Quaker, boast of, ii 253 
Barillon, envoy of France, ii 71. 
Baring & Co , high commercial cha- 
racter of, iii 434 
Barras, character of, in 256 
Barrere, employ moot ot, m 195 
Bastile, new definition of the, in* 85 , 
attack on the, tb 

Bath, Earl of, styled Prince Elector, 
n 3 n 

Bathurst's, Farl, defence of minis- 
ters, m 312 

Baxter, Richard, account of, n 178, 
179, and the Bishops, 280 
Beaufort, Due do, general of Louis, 
n 141 

Beauty, examination into the plea- 
sure derived from, l, 17 
Behn, Mrs , poetastress u. 228 
Beliarnime, Cardinal, Jesuit, u. 82 
262 

Bcllasis, Lord, privy councillor, ii 
78, m office, 107 

“ Beneficial tendency,” the standard 
of morality, thetheory investigated, 
i 246, comparison ot, with the doc- 
trine of Utility, tb. 

Bennet, Hon H G , on criminal law, 
ui 361 

Bentham, Mr Jeremv, his definition 
of the term “ moral sense,” i 16, 
general observations upon the ge- 
nius ot his writings, and strictures 
on his philosophical system, 190— 
213 , extiact from the Westminster 
Review on his “ principle of Uti- 
lity,” 312, 313, strictures on its 
statements, 313, on vote by ballot, 
in 227* 

Bemmck, Lord William, occupies 
Genoa, iii 310 n , his address to the 
Italians, 322 330— 332, his march 
to Genoa, 323 , Italian negotiations 
of, 326 

Berkeley, notice of his “Theory of 
s Vision,” l. 131, his design of re- 
claiming and converting the na- 
tives ol North America, tb , remarks 
on his “ Querist,” 133, statement 
ot his ethical principles, 135 
Bernstorff, administration of, n 395 
Berwick, Duke, lieutenantof Ireland, 
n 136 

Bible against Popery, ii 111 
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Biography and history, difference be- 
tween, i 393 

Birkbeck, Mr , character of, 

Bishops See Cartwright, Compton, 
Crew, Dunkeld, Glasgow, Hall, 
Kew, Lloyd, Mew, Morley, Boss, 
Sancrofc, Sprat, Tenison, Tillot- 
son, Trelawney, Wood Against 
standing army, n 50, five, betray 
the Church, 195, petition the King, 
273—277, examination of the, 283 , 
committed to the Tower, 285, scene 
thereon, 285, brought to King’s 
Bench, 290—292, enlargement of 
the, 292, trial of the, 294 —305 , ac- 
quitted, 305 

Blackstone, Sir W , on penal laws, 
in 381 

Blair, Di , as an author n 471 
Blathwaite, clerk of Privy council, 
u 296 

Boethius, i 36 
Boileau, mind of, m 11 
Boleyn, Anne, commencement of 
proceedings towaids her marriage 
with Hem y VIII , l 442, alleged 
part taken by her m the case of Sir 
Thomas More, 488 
Bolingbroke, work of, ui 68 w, 
Bolivar m Peru, m 463 
Bombay, European force at, m 305 
Bonrepos, policy of, n, 90—142 
Boroughs, franchise m, lii 530 , on 
reloi m of, 530 533, power of Crown 
to create new, 534, 535 , fraud, &c , 
m elections for, 537, corporate 
rights of, 541 , argument for nomi- 
nation, 544 , argument for retaining 
corrupt, 546 

Bossuet, contrast between him and 
Fenelon, l 98, 99, their controversy 
concerning the doctrines of the 
Mystics, 100, spirit of, ui. 11 
Bouille, memoirs of Marquis de, ui 
446 

Bradwardme, Thomas, archbishop of 
Canterbury, i 41 

Braganza, house of, n 437, on Por- 
tuguese throne, ni 444 
Bragg, Attorney, executed, ii 25 n 
Braminical philosophers, the, l 19 
Brand, Hon T , on game laws, in 368 
Brandenburg, Frederick William of, 
l 563 

Brandon, Lord, case of, n 40 
Brandt, minister of Charles VTI , u 
394, an infidel, 396, imprisoned, 
400, beheaded, 401 

Brazil, a separate kingdom, u 421, in- 
dependence of, 422 See Pedro, Don 
Breda, the peace of, l 553 , declara- 
tion of Charles II from, n 162. 
Bretagne, contest m, ni 18. 

Breze, Marquis de, master of cere- 
monies, in. 26 

VOL. HI. p 


Bridgewater, cruelties at, u 14 
Bridgman, Sir Orlando, Great Seal, 
11 164 n 

Bnenne, M de, violence of, in 14 
Bnssot, character ol, in 256 
Bristol, Jeffreys at, n 30 
Brown, Dr Thomas, notices of his 
early life, l 232 , his character and 
manners, 234, his style, 235, 236, 
his poetry, 237 , observations upon 
his philosophical system, 238, his 
theory of the social affections, 241 , 
his theory of conscience, 243 
Bruce See Dunkeld, Bishop 
Brutus, Marcus, act of, in 273 
Brutuses and brutes of French Re- 
public, ni 266. 

Buchanan, character of, m 140 
Buenos Ayres, independence of, in 
457 , account of, 463 
Buffier, character of his philosophical 
! writings, l 113, his ethical doctrine 
stated, ib 

Bunyan. John, account and sufferings 
of, u 179, 180 

Burke, Hon Edward, his opinions as 
to a mixed government, i 379, his- 
tory by, n. 412, opinions of, m 3 , 
“ Reflections ” on French revolu- 
tionists, 5 , vituperations on En- 
glish revolutions, 6, arrangement 
of his “ Reflections,” 7 , reputa- 
tion of hi$ work, 8 , on the Fiench 
soldiery, 27 , opinion of States Ge- 
neral, 32, on spoliation of the 
Church, 42 , on representatives in. 
National Assembly, 62 G6 , and 
French clergy, 69 , on French fi- 
nance, 73, on monastic institu- 
tions, 75 , and the Bastile, 85 , on 
French revolution excesses, 87 n , 
100, on barbarism ol National As- 
sembly, 94 , and rights of man, 95 
108, fallacy of his logic, 110 111, 
Fiench oracles of, 120, municipal 
army of, 130 , and revolution socie- 
ties, 132 , on English monarchy, 
134 , dissimulation of, 135 , former 
opinions of, 153, and Franklin, 154 
n , on liberty, 160 , advice to, 179 , 
on the French war, 184 , on Ame- 
rica and Ireland, 316 , anecdote by, 
on creating capital felonies, 371 , his 
speech at Bristol, 527 
Burnet, Bishop, extracts from his 
“ History ot the Reformation,” 
l 448, good information of, u 62 n , 
letter of warning by, 193, threat 
against, 242, his tract burnt, in 134 
Burnet, Thomas, master of Chaiter 
House, u 149. 

Burton, baseness of, v 34 
Bute, policy ot Lo’-d, u 409 
Butler, Bishop, notice of bis “Ana- 
i logy of Religion to the Course of 
P 34 
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Nature,” 1 . US, his sermons, 117 ; I 
his philosophy, 118 , observation! 
on the defects of Ins system, 121 , 
his notion concerning Conscience 
and Will, 122, 123 

Rynkershoek, President, notice of, 
m 411 


C 

Cabinet Council, when instituted, 
li 5. 

C&sar, Julius, bis unexampled 
ascendance over the Roman aristo- 
cracy, l 30 

Caleb Williams, n 489,490 
Calonile, M do, an exiled robber, 
in 7 14, character of his work, 

14 and n , propositions to nota- 
bles, 14, flight oi, 14, opinion 
ot M iSeckar, 18, on French na- 
tional property, 74 
Calvin, i 10 

C ameroman See Renwick 
C unpbell's, the, to be exterminated, 
n 110 

Camus, M , a Jansenist ui 71 
Canaua, petition of Lower, ill 479 
480 , policy of England towards, 
4*0, importance ot, 4s0, griev- 
ames o(, 483 4KG 409 , House of 
Assembly m, 480 489, English in, 
489 appeal in behalf of, 489, Pa 
rusts in Upper, 4 ( )0 , on union ot 
Upper and Lower, 491 
Candolle, M de, character of, in 
l-<7 

Canning, Hon George, family and 
character of, n 456, manners of, 
457, generosity of, 458 , as a speaker, 
459— 462 , as a 'writer, 493, 464 
on slavery, in 187 , spirit of his 
gov ernment, 437, n 
Capital punishments See Punish- 
ment 

Capito, his character of the Stoics, i 
32 

Caraman, M , governor of Provence, 
m 18 

Carlmgtord, Lord, favoured by James 
Il,u 79 
Cameades, i 28 

Caroline Matilda. See Denmark, 
Queen 

Carrur, massacre at^Lyons by, m 
297 i 

Cartwright, dean of Ripon, conduct 
of, n. 78 , made bishop of Chester, 
168, drunkard and bar, 234, re- 
viled by populace, 305 
Casal, base surrender of, by the 
Duke of Mantua, l 567 
Casanova, anecdote of, l 308 
Castlemamo, Earl, ambassador, u 


80 , his incapacity, 82, 83 ; on per- 
secutions, 182, in privy council, 

Catharine, Queen, i. 442 
Catharine, Czarina, and Poland, h, 
343 , policy of, 319 , “ that woman,” 
353 , her lovers, 343. 358 , her share 
in partition of Poland, 367 
Cato, Marcus Portius, i 32 , remarks 
of Cicero on the Stoicism of, i. 28. 
Caucusing, origin k of the term, in. 
237 n 

Celibacy, clerical, its origin traced, i 
44 , its disadvantages, 44 
u Chambers of Union, * institution 
of, by Louis, i 566 
Chancellor, origin of the office, i 
455, growing importance of, in 
France, and m England, 456, pro- 
gressive increase of the business m 
his court from the time of Sir 
Thomas More, 458 
Ch(t) it as, its signification as employed 
by the ancient divines, i 287, 
Charles I. and Papists, m 89 , po- 
het of, 89 

Chalks IL, uncertainty as to the 
precise period of his conversion to 
Catholicism, i 528, his political 
intrigues with Louis XIV , 552. 
574, his death, 577, his friends and 
ministers, u. 9 , his declaration 
from Breda, 161—167 
Charles VII of Denmark, physician 
of, n 393 . scene m ins bed-cham- 
ber, 39% 400 , parade of, 401 , beaten 
bv Brandt, 404 , incapacity and 
death ot, 414 

Charles XII defeats Russians, ii. 
341 

Charlton, Sir Job, and Test Act, n 
63 

Charter House, James II attacks, u. 
148 

Chatham, Lord See Pitt, Mr. 
Chaumont, treaty of, m 331. 

Ci auvelin, Mr , French ambassador, 
ill 173. 

Chenier, ode ascribed to, in. 255 
269 

Child-murder in India, lii 306. n. 
Chili, state of, m 463. 

China, insulation of, m 167 
Chualry, age of, m 92, use of, 
93, and literatuie, 94 
Chotseul, Due de, policy of, iii 441 
446 

Christie, Mr , on French Revolution, 
in 97 n 

Chnsippus, i 28 

Church of England attacked by James 
ii 44,45, withstands James, 270 — 
274 See Ecclesiastical During 
French Revolution, in 42— 50 , 
lands, national property ? 43—45 , 
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compensation to, 43, power des- 
tined to perish, 50 n See Mo. 
nastic In danger from French 
Revolution, 170 

Churchill, Lord and Lady, Protest- 
ants, li. 89 

Cicero, l 6, his remarks on the 
stoicism of Cato, 28 , his descrip- 
tion of “ Old Cato” applicable to 
Sir Thomas More, 415 
Clarendon, Earl, part taken by him 
m the case of Bishop Gauden’s 
claim to the authorship of EJk&v 
JS a.(rthiK.r n l 514 518 — 523, his total 
silence as to this book m his his- 
tory, 523 , inference to be deduced 
fjom it, 526 , his “ Short View of 
the State of Ireland,” 541 , his 
daughter, n 125, n. 

Clarendon, Earl, son of See Ro- 
chester Intercedes lor Mrs Lisle, 
ii 24 , lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
103, character of, 124 131 135, 
and Mr Somers, m 145 , History 
by, 243 

Clarges, Sir T , offended, n 44 
Clarke, Dr Samuel, remarks on his 
work, “ On the Being and Attri- 
butes of God,” i 81 , summary of 
his moral doctrine, 82 
Cleanthes, anecdote of, l 28 
Clergy unfit for free government, 
in 36 , JVlirabeau on the, 44 n , 
character of the, 49, David Hume’s 
opinion ol the, 68 

Clermont-Tonnerre, M de, secedes 
to Commons, in 26 
Cleveland, Duchess, ii 80 
Clifford, Sir T , n 164 
Clinton, Mr Jrynes, speech by, m 
535 n 

Cloots, Anacharsis, republic of, m 
178 

Coimbra, revolt at, m. 513. 

Coke, Sir Edward, on Petition of 
Rights, n 66 

Coleridge, Mr , Reply to observa- 
tions iu Ins “ Biographia Literaria,” 
l 310, 

Coligny, Louise de, l 546 
Collard, M Royer, notices of his 
works, i 217, and n » effects of his 
writings in restoring speculative 
philosophy m France, 218 
Collins’s tract on Liberty, in '68 n 
Colonial possessions, value of, in 127 
Columbia, independence of, m 457 , 
account of lepubhc ol, 463 
Columbus, as a poetical subject, u 
,516—518 

Commerce and chivaliy, m 92, ef- 
fects of war on, 250 , value of, 473 
Commercial interest See Landed 
Commons, the, their growing strength 


in the time of Sir Thomas More, 
i 439, French See States Gene- 
ral Constituents of English House 
of, m 157 , Irish House of, 216 , 
House of, power of, 317 , right of, 
to counsel the Crown, 318 , rise and 
progress of, 357 , early history of, 

Community of goods, Sir Thomas 
More’s objections to, i 421. 
Compass, invention of, i 37 
Compton, bishop of London, account 
of, n 50 , removed from privy coun- 
cil, 61 , acts conscientiously against 
James 11,75 273, suspended, 75, 
76 86 , and Charter House, 148 See 
Bishops 

Condillac, notice of his philosophi- 
cal works and doctrines, l. 161, 
and n 

Conduct, rules of See Rules of Con- 
duct 

Conference to convert Earl Roches- 
ter, n 106, 107 

Cong) egationahsts, account of the, 
n 183 

Conquerors, policy of, m 355 
Conquest, right ol, in 342 
Conscience and Will, examination of, 
u 122 

Conscience considered as the seat of 
perception of right and wrong, i 173 , 
its province defined, in contradis- 
tinction from that of the understand- 
ing, ib , outline of the theory ol, 
on the hypothesis of” association,” 
254 267 , att lor liberty of, u 161— • 
167 264, z65 

Conscriptions of Napoleon, in 200 
Constant, M Benjamin, character 
and pamphlets ot, in 198 
“ Constitution of a State,” definition 
of, l 380 

Constitution of England, i 381 
Constitution, French and English, 
m 117 See Government 
Consul, power of a commercial, m 
457 

Conway Lord, ignorance of, n 7 
Cooke, M P , John, committed to 
Tower, n 47 

Corneille, fervour of, m 11 
Cornish, Mi case oi, n 34 
Cornwallis, Marquis, character of, ii 
446—449 n , m American war, 
447 , m India, 448 , in Ireland, 450 , 
reappointed to India, 451 , death of, 
452 

Cotton, Rev. J , independent, ii 
184 n 

Counul, cabinet and privy, n 5 1 
County courts, their importance m 
England m the reign of Henry 
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Consm notice of his “ Cours tie Phi- 
losophic,” 1 39 

Covenanters, misapplication of the 
term, in 7 n 

Cowley, unmerited neglect of, i 
319 , discourse on Cronin ell b), iu 
241 

Crammer, his sentence annulling the 
marriage of Henry nith Catherine 
of Arragon, l 473 

Crew, Bishop of Durham, against the 
Church, u 77, after the Revolu- 
tion, 87 , papist visit, 90 n 

Crime, causes ot, m 307, cause of 
increase ot, 367 , efiects of war on, 
373 

Criminal haw, the, i 387, code of 
nations, in 101 Law— see Law, 

Punishment 

Ci omarty, Loi d See Mackenzie, Sir 
George 

Cromwell, in Ireland, n 129, govern- 
ment of, 184, and death ot Charles 
1 , in 106, retorm of, 613, Cow - 
lej’s discourse on, 213, and Lil- 
burnc, 279 , recognised by Euro- 
pean powers, 443 

Crusade*!, origin of the, m 1G1 

Cudworth, Dr , one ot the opponents 
ot the system of philosophy pub- 
lished bv Hobbes , obsetvations on 
hi* character and writings, l 7«> 
-80 

Cullen, Dr„ lus letter to Dr Hunter 
on the illness of Mr Hume, i 
304 

Cumberland, Dr Richard, bishop 
ot Peterborough, remarks on Ins 
works m answer to the philoso- 
phical writings of Hobbes, l 72 
— 73 

Cuvier, M , character of, m 187 

Czartormski, Polish house of, u 346 


D 

D ’Abbeville, Marquis, ambassador, 
u 78 

D’\dda the Pope’s agent in Lon- 
don, li 53 , openly received by 
James IL, 79 198 , teasted b) cor- 
poration of London, 200 , crafti- 
ness of, 217 , on acquittal of bi- 
shops, 306 

D’Alembert, anecdote of, l 251 

Dalnmple, Sir John, invective 
against, m 3nC 

Dalton, Count, Austrian commander, 
111 28 7/ 

Danbj, Lord, thwarts James’s pro- 
jects, n 45 

Danes, character of the, n 415* 

Danton, character of, m 256 

Dark ages, the, a period of import- 


ant discoveries m science and go- 
vernment, i 36 

Dartmouth, Lord, true to the church, 
ii 91 219, imnd of Rochester, 
104 

Raupbmc, proceedings of states of, 

ill 18 

Deith, punishment of inflicted on 
Pagans, bj a law ot Cmu»tantius,i 
35,»* Hu* Punishment. 

Debt Su Nation d 
Declaration for Conscience, by James 
II , u. 161—107 

Do Foe, Daniel, in Monmouth’s 
army, n 29 

Dt lam ere. Lord, trial of, u 40 
Dunerara, rising ot shvt s m, m 387, 
«*, Whites killed in, 292 , evidence 
of slaves on, 3%, origin of, 416 
Democracies, nature* ot,' m 113, mi- 
litary, 129, proprietors against, 

Democratic ascendancv, in 223 
Demosthenes, lus war policj com- 
pared with that of Phocion, i 550 
Denmark, Queen, character of, n 
394, 395 See Charles VII, Struen- 
see Her connexion w ith St ruensee, 
401 , account and death of, 105, 
406 

“ Deontology ” and “ Ludemonisra,” 

i 313 

Descartes, his doctrine of “innate 
ideas,” i 334, and n 
Despotism and French revolution, 
iu 104, and English character, 
182 

De Thou, composes Edict of Nantes, 

ii 91 

Devonshire, Lord, remark b>, a, 49, 
Duke, and the Corsie ms, 409 
De Witt, John, his influence in the 
affairs of Holland, l 548, murder 
of, 551 , and of Cornelius, 551 
Diplomatic and conventional law of 
Europe, l 388 

Dispensing power, used by James 
II , a 62—70 , Curate of Putney’s 
case, 147 

Dissenters See Nonconformists 
Dorchester, wholesale executions at# 
u 25 , Countess, see Sedley 
Dorm, Andrew, delivers Genoa, In 
333 

Dorset, Lord, verses by, n 58. 
Dover, Lord, privy councillor, n» 
78 , in office, 107 

Dragonnades,” punishment of Pro- 
testants, n 100 

Drewitz, Col , cruelties of, n, 347, 
Drummond, General, persecutes the 
Scots, u 190 n 

Dr) den, on Charles II, n 9, 
and Lord Halifax, 9 n , Papist, 
9 n. 
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Duncombe, Mr., and James II , n 
189 

Dunkeld, Bishop, removed, n. 119 
Duukirk, negotiations for the sale of, 
i 552 

Duras, Madame de, Protestant, n 
96. n. 

E 

Ecclesiastical rights of kings of Eng- 
land, li 72 75 , Courts, 73 , in 
Compton’s trial, 78 , and Fellows 
of Oxford, 158 , decay of, 316 
Eclectic philosophy, the, its origin, 
l 34 

Economy, discussion of public, m 
58 

Edinburgh Review, extract from, on 
the subjects of “ Liberty ” and 
“ Necessity,” l. 295 , account of 
the, li 466 

Education, improved state of, m the 
time of Sir Thomas More, l 426 
Edwards, Dr Jonathan, his philoso- 
phical opinions examined, l 110, 
remarks on his “ Dissertation on 
the Nature ot True Virtue,” 111 
’EIKft'N JB4MAIKH, refutation of 
Charles the First’s claim to the 
authorship of, l 508—542 See 
Gauden, Bishop. 

Elections, mode ot corrupting, n 123 
205, 206 , mode,, of French, ill. 113 
116. 212 

Elective system, nature of, ui 208 , 
qualifications m French, 212. See 
Suffrage, Franchise 
Elizabeth, Queen, ,reign of, m 281 , 
assists Henry the Great, 282 , cha- 
racter ot, 282 , and ^publication ot 
Gazettes, 283 

Ellenborough, Lord, on trial of J. 
Peltier, m 285 

Ellwood, Thomas (Quaker), m pri- 
son, li 176 

Emotion and perception, their dis- 
tinction stated, l 86 
England, rights of kings of, li 66 , 
law for Catholic kings of, 69 , in 
t 1687, 235 , compared with 1640, 236 , 
to arm against James II ,324 , hos- 
tility of Prance to, 350, m parti- 
tion of Poland, 336 , in Queen of 
Denmark’s case, 408, 409 , alliance 
with Portugal, 418 
England, form of government in, m 
250 281 287, Tory interest in, 133, 
influence of French revolution on, 
168 , m the French war, 172 , pro. 
tects French refugees, 243 , free- 
dom of press in, 244 250 281 287 , 
and continental aggrandisement, 
250, relation of, to Europe, 251, 
i. recognises Holland, 144, relation of 


to Portugal, 777 , policy of, m Don 
Miguel’s usurpation, n 16 

English law, state of, at the time 
Sir Thomas More commenced his 
lectures upon it, l 403 , poetry, m. 
530 , nation, Teutonic, 530 , cha- 
racter, u 183 , legislatuie, m 122 , 
militia, 130 , statute book, 155 , no- 
bility, opulence of, 209 , prefer- 
ence of the, for country, 210 bar, 
character of the, 240 , Junes, con- 
stitution of, 249 , commerce, how 
advanced, 250 ,, public spirit, 252, 
institutions, general adoption ^of, 
494 

Enthusiasm, definition of, in 400, 

Rpic poetry, n 516. 

Epictetus, l 29 

Epicurus, his theory of the orign of 
“ virtue,” i 25 , his notion of 
friendship, 26 , testimony to the 
morality of his chaiacter, 27, his 
advocacy of humanity towards 
slaves, 27 w, extremes of opinion 
held by him and Zeno on the sub- 
ject of “ virtue,” 27 , detenoiacmg 
influence of his philosophy, 32, 
reasons assigned for his steady ad- 
herence to the doctrines propounded 
by him, 32 

Equity, proper notion of, as admi- 
nistered in the English Court of 
Chancery, l 46 

Erasmus, his account of the first 
marriage of Sir Thomas More, i 
406 , his character of Sir Thomas’s 
second wile, 408 , his description of 
the routine of More’s domestic life, 
408 , of his eloquence, 414 , pros- 
pect of improved education and 
diffusal of knowledge in his time, 
426 , difference of temperament 
between him and More, 428 

Error, involuntary character of, i 

, 285, 286 

Esprememl, M de, seized, m 16 

Estate, third, demands of the, m 
18, how composed, 03 See States 
General 

Este, Mary of See Queen Prince 
Rinaldo of, h 82 

Ethical controversy, reasons assigned 
for its comparatively modern rise, 
l 19 

Ethical philosophy, dissertation on 
the progress of, i 1—314 

Ethics, ancient, retrospect, of, l 19 , 
ethics a source of contest between 
the schools of Epicurus and Zeno, 
i 25 , scholastic, retrospect of, 36 , 
modern, 54 , foundation for a more 
just theory of, 114 , the science of, 
existed antecedent to revealed re- 
ligion, 185, the first and most 
simple part of, 371. 
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“ Eudemomsm ” and M Deontology,” 
i 313 

Europe, powers of, m 319 
European nations, origin of, ll 529 
Evidence, hearsay, value of, m 395, 
manuscript, when legal, 402 
Exclusion Bill, nature of the, li 44 
Excommunication, popish, n. 259, 
260 

Fxeeutioners, demand for, u 27 
Exeter College, James II attacks, 
n 152 

Exhaustive anah sis of human know- 
ledge, practicability of forming it, 
i 8 

Experience, as model or principle, 
m 55 

F. 

Fagel, pensionary, secret correspon- 
dence of, u 122 

Fairfax, tellow of Magdalen College, 
li 135 

Falkenskiold, General, account of, 
li 304 

Falkland, Lord, dying thoughts of, 

li. 0 

Family Compact, the, ii 417 
Fanatic ism, forms of, ni 271 
Farmer, Anthony, at Oxford, n 154, 
155 

Fellows, of Oxford, expelled, ii 159 
collection'? for, 159 
Ft lomes, number of capital, ih 370 
374 , M P ’s creating, 371 , back 
wardness of prosecutors in, 379 
See Punishment, capital. Evasions 
by juries m, 382 

Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, 
contrast between him and Bossuet, 

I 98, &c , their controversy, 99 , 
certain propositions of his con- 
demned by Pope Innocent XII , 
401, his submission, 102, purity 
of. Ill 11 

Feidinand VII , government of, m 
459 

Ferguson, Rev. Mr , intriguer, u 
29. 

Fernley, Mr .executed, ii 34 
Feversnam, Lord, character of, u. 
14 219 , bribed for Mrs. lasle, 23 , 
origin of, 96 n , fnend of Roches- ! 
ter, 104 

Fielding, Henry, on capital punish- 
ment, in 377 

Finance, under French revolution, 
in* 72—74. 

Fmch, solicitor-general, offended, u 
45 

Firmin, Unitarian, n 272, 

First principles, universal consent of 
mankind in, and endless variety m 
their application, i. 364. 


First Truths, Buyer’s Treatise on, 
noticed, l 113 

Fisher, bishop of Rochester, his 
writings against the Lutherans, 
i 443 , neglt cted by ecclesiastical 
historians, 443 , act of attainder 
passed against him under Henry 
VIII , 489 

Fitten, Chancellor, account of, in 
1*8 

Fletcher, Andrew, on liberty, ni, 
14 

Fleuri, Cardinal, on universal peace, 
lii 178 

Forgery, increase of, m.367 
Foster, Justice, on MSS evidence, 
ill 402 

Fouche, M, character of, * in. 195. 

276, at Lyons, 277, letter of, 277, 
Fowler, Dr Edward, virtue of, u. 
272 

Fox, his opinions concerning a mixed 
government, i 379 n , on America 
and Ireland, m 316 , on ancient 
institutions, 347 , on criminal com- 
mittee, m 361 381 
Fox, George, in prison, U. 176, ac- 
count of, 186 

Fox, the Martyrologist, his state- 
ments not always to be relied on, 
i. 448 

France, declaration of war against, 
by the Spanish governor of the Low 
Countries, l 51)4, early constitu- 
tion of, iii. U , debt of, under 
Louis XV., 12—14, judicatures 
and parliaments m, 64 , reduction 
of national debt of, 74 , new con- 
stitution of, 106, executive power 
ol king of, 125 , Protestants in, in 
1815, 194 , sessions to, after revo- 
lution, 336. 

Franchise, see Boroughs, Reform 5 
resumption of the, m. 535 , towns 
which should enjoy the, 536. 557$ 
is it property? 343 
1 Francis, Alban, monk, ii 153, 
Fraternity, decree of, 111 , 173 
Frederick II,, position of, ii 344 , and 
Poland, 348 , policy of, 352 , at 
partition of Poland, 367.370. 377$ 
breach of faith of, 379 384. 
Freethinkmg, its prevalence under 
Louis XIII , 1 58 n 
French army in Holland, i. 560 ; lite- 
rature, 11 527 530, genius of the, 
531, Revolution, see Revolution; 
Aristocracies, eeeAristocrades»N 0 - 
bdity , Assemblies, sec Assemblies ; 
national property, 111 . 73 ; elections, 
process of, 1 14 , and English nobi- 
lity, 119, war, its effects on Bri- 
tain, 172, reason of the, 174, divi- 
sions of the question, 174 , why 
unjust, 177 , requisites for success 
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of, 178, 179 , objects of the, 180, 181 , States, state of the, u 4 , literature 
safety of engaging m the, 182; con- m eighteenth century, 581, 582, 

sequences of failure m the, 183, metaphysical, 524 , translations, 

farmers m, 1815, 1 87 — 190 , middle 525 , nation, genius of the, 529 
classes in 1815, 190, 192 , national Gerson, John, his ojjposition to the 
character, 193, 194 , Protestants m spiritual monarchy of the Pope, 
the revolution, 194, Rojahsts, l 42 

flight of, 241 , spirit of the, in re- Gibbs, Sir Vicary, on capital pumsh- 
volution, 2ol, 262 ment, m 378 

Friendship, strictures on the doctrine Giffard, Dr., Papist, n 105 
Of Epicurus concerning, i. 2b. Glanville, Serjeant, on Petition of 
Right, u 66 

Glasgow, Archbishop of, motion by, 
G, li 115 , dismissed, 122 

Glen, Mr , and the Bible, li 111 

Gahtzm, Prince, negotiations of, n Gljnn, Mr Serj<ant, on criminal 
362 committee, in 364, 305 

Game laws, ill 368. Godden, Dr See Fielden. 

Gaols See Prisons- Godden. Mr , a tool m Test Act, n 

Garter, foundation of order of the, 64. 

ill 257 Godolphin, Lord, neutral character 

Gassendi,! 33. of, u 11 

Gauden, Bishop investigation of the Godwin, Mr , as a novelist, u. 487— 
question of hn> authorship of E’ikJjv 491 , as a writer, 493 
BctmXtxv, i 508—542, his sermon Goeslard, M , seized, m 16. 
before the House of Commons, Goethe, works of, n 538 
511 , his protest against the trial ot Goldsmith’s poetry, n 512. 
the king, 511 , his position at the Gourville’s opinion of James II ,u. 
restoration of Charles II , 511 , his 231. 

preferment, 512 , complains ot the Government, general principles of, 
inadequacy of his rewards for his considered, i 375, 376, trench, 

services to the late king, 513 , his how formed, in 31 35, free, 

direct claim to the authorship ol members of a, 35 , nature of, 58 

Icon, 517, his claim to the author- 350, of art, value ot, 58 346, 

ship acknowledged at court, 521 , where slavery exists, 102 , best form 

doubts of Charles II on the sub- of’ 121 , influence, 123, utility of 

ject, 522 , argument as to the copy free, 137—139 527 , Roman, 165 , 

alleged to have been taken irom English, see England, German, 

the king at Naseby, 530, &c , evi- Swiss, and Italian, 321, error m 

dence of Major Huntingdon, Sir that of the French revolution, 351 , 

Thomas Herbert, and others, 531, safest m concessions, 552, 553. 

532, of Mrs. Gauden, and the Grafton, Duke of, and Pope’s Nun- 
bishop’s curate, 534, 535 , argu- cio, n 198 
ments deduced from the internal Grant, Sir William, eulogiura on, 
evidences of the book, 587. lii. 372 , on penal laws, 381 

Gaunt, Mrs , courageous conduct of, Grecian literature, a third age of, 
n 35. under the Macedonian kings of 

Gazettes, first appearance of, lii 283 Egypt, l 34 
Genoa, policy of transfer of, in. 312 Grecian philosophy, its condition, 
337 , see Bentmck, Lord William , during the decline of liberty, l 34 
co-operates with English, 321 Gieece, legislation of, m 155, con- 
323. 330 , defended by Mas- quest ot, 177 

sena, 324, revolts from French Greek morals, retrospect of the, i. 34 
army, 325, 326 , given up to Sar- Grenville, Lord, on criminal com- 
dima, 328 , delivered by A Dona, mittee, in 363 381 
333 , M. Pareto for independence Grey, Lord, case of, u 36 , witness 
of, 336 , state of, from 1797, 338 , against Lord Brandon, 40 
right of, to liberty, 339 343 , state Grodno, Polish assembly at, li 383. 
of, in 1815, 356. Grotius, l 54 , general view of the 

Gentz, Mr , on balance of power, m doctrines held by him, 54 , extract 
331 from h's “ History of the Nether- 

George I. and II , Tory conspiracies lands/’ 282 , the law of nature re- 
under, in 570, 571 duced to a system by him, 355 , 

German philosophy, general review eulogium on his character, 355 , 
of the principles o£ n 271, &c, J his frequent reference to author r 



ties vindicated* 357 fautts of me- 
thod attributable to him, 350 
Giiildlord, lord keeper, his reply to 
harl Rochester, n 8 , death of, 18 
Guldborg, Danish prime-minister, 
li 400 

Gunpowdei , influence of the disco- 
very ot, upoti the state ot society, 
i 17 

Guy on, M idarne, her zealous attach- 
ment to the doc trines ol the anc lent 
Mystics, i KiO , her impusomnent 
m the Bastile, 100 


n. | 

Habeas Corpus Act, the country 
mainly indebted to Lord Shaftes- 
bury tor, i 91 , m 547, nature of 
the, u 54 

Hale, bn Matthew, and R. Baxter, 
u 17S, and Banyan, l&l , on mar- 
tial law, in 406 

Hale-,, Sir Edward, and Test Act u 61 

Hahf i\, M « quis, character and pro- 
ceedings ot, li 9, 10, balances ol 
factions, 9, intercedes tor Lord 
Russell, 11, 12 , clings to office, 11, 
ra, his remoyal resolved on, 42, 
effect of his lemoval, 42, remark 
by, 49 , ext client pamphlet In , 11)1 

Hall, Bishop, account of, u 279 

Hall, Captain Basil, on Spanish 
America, in 411 

Hamilton, Duke ot, commissioner to 
James, li 113, disgraced, 123 

Hamilton, Mr , m Demerara, slave 
using, us 419 

Hampden, Mr , case of, u 37, Whig, 
43 

Hampden, Mr , M P. for Wendover, 
ui 562 

Hanover, succession of House of, m 
133—137 , Tories conspire against, 
570, 571 

Happiness, definition of, by Plato and 
bocrates, l 24 

Hardwick e, Lord, amount of Chan- 
cery business m his time, i 459 , on 
capital punishment, ill 364. 

Hai rmgton, views of, in 140. 

Harte, Rev. Mr., intercession of, 
n 29 

Hartley, David, notice of his “ Ob- 
seivations on Man,” l 159, obser 
vations on his philosophical theory, 
161 , faults of his system, 162 , great 
difference between him and Con- 
dillac, 163 , his ingenuousness, 164, 
character and stvle ot his writings, 
166 , defects of his doctrine of as- 
sociation of ideas, 167 , his doctrine 
of the theopathetic affection, 175 , 
remarks on histheory of the “ Rule 
of Life, ”..176. 


Henry ^IV, passes Edict of Nantes, 
u 91 

Henry VIII, ministerial responsi- 
bility not clearly defined during his 
reign, i 443 his re,d object m 
raising Sir Thomas More to the 
chancellorship, 470, proceedings of 
the Court ot Rome m the case of 
his divorce, 471 , his importunity 
to obtain Sir Thomas More’s con- 
sent, 476 , his violence on the fail- 
ure of his attempts, 4K6 , Act of 
1533-4, relating to his marriage 
with Anne Boleyn, 486 , indigna- 
tion excited against him through- 
out Europe, by the execution of 
Sir Thomas More, 501 
Henry ot Prussia, Prmce, and Catha- 
rine', 356, 357 

Heibert, Admiral, character of, h. 
171 

Heibert, Sir Edward, character of, u. 
61 ; defence of, 70, m Compton’s 
case, 76 , culpable conduct ot 87 
Herhots, Collet d\ speech to the 
T icobms, ui 278 
Hereditary titles, on, ill 11 
Hickes, Ren Mr, a fugittye, n 20; 
exec uted, 31 

History of the Netherlands, extract 
from G-otius’s, l 282 
History, Lord Bacon’s observations 
on i 115 

History ami biography, difference be- 
tween, l. 393 , stite ot feelings ne- 
cessary to the advantageous lead- 
ing of history, 508, what it is, m. 
5b, and libel, 254 
Hoare, Roger, case of, u 37 
Hobbes, modern ethical disputes at- 
tributable to his writings, l 19, 
his confidence m his own opinions 
noticed, 33 , defectiveness oi his 
early education, 57 , causes of his 
influence, 58 , his extreme dogma- 
tism one of the sources of his fame, 
59 , perfection of his style, 00 , ob- 
servations on Ins “ Treatise of 
Human Nature,” 62 , on his trans* 
lation of Thucydides, 63 , persecu- 
ting tendency ot his opinions, 63 , 
fundamental errors of his ethical 
system, 64 73, great number of 
treatises called forth by his writings, 

Holland, memoir on the affairs of, 
i 543 , indications ot a strong de- 
sire for the revival of monarchy, 
543 , Holland the mam strength of 
the confederacy of Utrecht, 544 $ 
divisions m the States at the period 
of the birth of William III , 547 ; 
administration of De Witt, 548 , 
general revolt against the magis- 
trates, and repeal of the Perpetual 
Edict,” 550 , murder of John and 
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Cornelius De "Witt, 551 ; pioject 
for the dismemberment ot, 5->5 , 
march of the French army mto, 559 , 
partial conquests of Che French m, 
563 , deliverance of, 563 , effect oi 
the death of Charles II upon the 
affairs of, 578 , a refuge lor Pro- 
testants, li 8J 139, relation ol, to 
England, 335 , m French revolu- 
tion, in 244, Queen Elizabeth as- 
sists, 283 , invaded by Louis, l 5G1 , 
in 285 

Holmes, Col., dies bravely, li 32. 
Holmes, Mr , whipper-in, 120 n 
Holstem, dispute concerning, u 395 
Holt, Lord, hts view ol the intimate 
conneMon of the Roman and the 
English code ot laws, 386, n 
Holt, Sir John, recoider ot London, 
n 86 

Honour, the point of, m what it con- 
sists, l 187 , maids of, piescnt to, 
37 , legion of, in 191 , national, de- 
fended, 493 

Hooke, Rev Mr , intriguer, n 29 
Hooker, his sublime description ot 
law, l. 351 

Horner, Mr Francis, notices respect- 
ing, 214, n 

Hough, president of Magdalen Col- 
lege, if 1 55 

Howard ot Escrick, notice of, n 219 
Howard, Sit Robert, in Revolution 
of 1688, ill Hi 
Hudibras, Butler’s, in 258 
Human conduct, influence of opinion 
upon, l 30 

Hume, Mr,, remarks of, on the uni 
versal agreement of mankind m 
the general rules of conduct, i 12 , 
observations upon his character, 
136 , notice of his “ Treatise on 
Human Nature,” 138, strictures 
on his doctrine of universal scep- 
ticism, 141 , general remai ks upon 
the character and genius of his 
writings, 1*2, his low estimate of 
moral obligations, 144 , strictures 
on his ethical theory, 149 , letter 
of Dr Cullen to Dr Huntei, on 
Ihis last illness, 304 , his opinion as 
to the authorship of E/kov BtxcriXiK/u 
508 , Dr Hurd’s opinion oi, m 
68, n , on the priesthood, 69, 
Toryism of, 96 , on Rousseau, 99 
n , on man, 165, on Cromnell, 
196 

Hungary m revolt, ii. 4 
Huskisson, Mr , on Lower Canada, 
in 480 n, 

Hutcheson, coincidence between him 
and Bishop Butler, i 126 , general 
remarks on his philosophical 
theory, 127 

Hyde, Lawrence See Rochester, 


I. 

‘ Ideas,” the doctrine of, according 
to Locke and Descartes, i. 332— 
335 

Imprisonment, arbitraiy, n 54 , na- 
ture of, 175 

Independence, value of, u 369 ; of 
states, when established, m 459, 
465—468 

Independents, account cf the, h 183 
India, learning m, n 555 , disco- 
veries to be made in, 557—561 , 
phvsicians m, 559 , political eco- 
nomy, 563—565 , English in, 563, 
n , law of insolvency in, m 302 , 
criminal code in, 304—306, vices of 
natives of, 306 n 

Indulgence, James’s declaration of, 

li 166. 

Inglis, Sir R H , on Reform, in 539. 
Innocent XI , mimical to Louis XIV, 
n 53 81 , policy of, 57 , and edict 
of Nantes, 81 , refuses to lend 
money to James JI , 230 
w Inns of Court,” origin of, l 403 
Insanity, mode adopted t or us cure 
m the sixteenth century, 447, 
and n 

Insurrections, cause of, in 390 
“ Intellectual System, the,” of Dr. 

Cud worth, remarks upon, i 76 
Italians, independence promised to 
the, ill 322 326 128 335—337 
Italy, state of, ill. 356 
Ireland, whv attached to Janies II , 
n 3 , state of, 319 , summary of 
state of, 126—131 , a fief of Rome, 
129, forfeiture of lands m, 129, 
130 See Settlement Number of 
each sect in, 131, 132 , to be a re- 
fuge for Papists, 139 , effect of uni- 
versal suffrage in, ill 216 
Irish House oi Commons, ni. 216, 


J 

Jacobins, the, in 1793, in 195 , in 
France, 258— 264 277 
Jacobites in England, in 463 
James II , various tortunes of, in 1 ; 
his power established, and cha- 
racter, 2 , his revenue and re- 
sources, 4 , why guided by Louis 
XIV., 4 , his influence on Euro- 
pean affairs, 4 , sanctions the atro- 
cities of Kirke, 16 , deliberate 
cruelty of, 23, 24 , sanctions the 
murders of Jeffreys, 25 , on Jei- 
freys’ campaign, 30 , at Winchester 
races, 31 , his concern for Jeffreys, 
31 , his guides, 38 , his policy m 
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removing Halifax, 41 ; design 
against Habeas Corpus, 42 ; speech 
to parliament, 43 ; begs money 
from France. 46; menaces parlia- 
ment, 46 ; defeated in parliament, 
49; expense of his army, 51, n. : 
opinion of Habeas Corpus and 
Test Acts, 55, n . ; a popish army 
his reliance. 56 ; mistaken policy 
of, 57; his Queen, &’<v Queen ; ami 
Mrs. Sen ley, 58, 59 ; manoeuvres to 
abolish Test Act, 62 ; See Dis- 
pensing power; on judges -and 
lawyers, 63 ; advances Papists, 71 ; 
betrays the Protestant establish- 
ment, 72 ; and the Bishop of Lon- 
don; 75; on Prince of Orange, 78; 
receives the Pope's nuncio, 80; the . 
Pope refuses his requests, 82 ; his , 
army on Hounslow Heath, 84 ; his 
mode of legalising his conduct, 85 ; . 
his mode of proselytising, 88 — 90 ; 
his policy in removing Rochester, 
101— .106; his designs against Scot- 
land, 112, 113; corrupt practices 
of, 1‘j2. 293 ; See Ireland; rupture 
with the Church, 144, & c. ; fluc- 
tuates, 145 ; advice to his son, 147 ; 
attacks Oxford University, 150 ; 
Cambridge, 153 ; royal progress, 
160. 223 ; his declaration for con- 
science, 161—165 ; delusions of, 
168. 170. 231 ; and William Penn, 
187; addresses to, on indulgence, 
194; how supported by bishops and 
lawyers, 195 ; Anal breach with 
Church and Parliament, 201, 202; 
his closotings, 204 ; his Popish 
measures defeated, 210; patronage 
of, 211, 212 ; receives monkish 
envoy, 230 ; his great work, 230 ; 
begs money from the Pope, 230 ; 
Gourville’s' opinion of, 232 ; grand 
crisis in his affairs, 236,237; in- 
consistency of, 245 ; a Jesuit, 256, 
n. ; his declaration to be read pub- 
licly, 266 ; the clergy disobey, 269 
—275 ; sepne on the bishops’ peti- 
tion, 275 ; examination of the bi- 
shops, 283 ; mistaken in his army, 
319 ; his affairs desperate, 324 ; de- 
position of, iii. 63 ; forfeiture of, 
143 ; his son recognised by Louis 
XIV., 446. 

Jane, Dr., defends Protestantism, ii. 
105. 

Jansenist party in National Assembly, 
iii. 71. , 

Jardine, Rev. Mr., as an author, n. 

472. . 

Jeffreys, Sir George (Chief Justice), 
origin and character of, ii. 12, 13 ; 
vulgarity and buffoonery of, 13 ; 
insolence and profaneness of, 13 ; 


bestiality and drunkenness of, 14, 
n , ; begins the western clrcu*'t, 14; 
commander - in - chief ? 20, n ; 
frightens witnesses, 20 ; overawes 
the jury, 22 ; is Great Seal, 26 ; 
suffers from stone, 26 ; makes 
England an Aceldama, 28, n . ; at 
Bristol, 30; his campaign, 30; dying 
declaration of, 33 ; liberality to his 
buffoon, 36; meanness and defeat 
of, 49; in Com | don V case, 77; his 
brother passed by, 78 ; and Charter 
House, 148 ; on ecclesiastical com- 
mission, 155; would become mo- 
derate, 281 ; advises to impeach 
the bishops, 283 ; memorials of, 
iii. 148. 

Jenkins, William, case of, ii. 245. 
Jennings, Mr., agent for pardons, 
ii. 39. 

Jesuits, the Pope’s opinion of, II. 82, 
See Bellarmine. In Scotland, 124; 
v«.w of, 151. See lVlre, Father. 
Account of origin of the, 255— 
263; learning of the, 257; perse- 
verance of the, 257 ; prosperity of 
the, 258 ; objections against the, 
259, 260 ; destruction of property 
of the, iii. 47. 

John VI. of Portugal, ii. 420, 421 ; 
flight of, 424. See Portugal, Death 
of, 430. 

Johnson, Dr., on Milton, ii. 494 ; 
as a critic, 505, 506 ; against 
slavery, iii. 405. 

Johnson, Rev. .Samuel, against James 
II., ii. 86; cruelty to, 86, S7. 
Johnstone, Mr., corresponds with 
Prince of Orange, ii, 190, ; oh 

Queen’s pregnancy, 313, 314. 

Jones, Sir John, ana Test Act, Ii. 63. 
Jones, Sir William, character of, ii. 
554, 555. 

Joseph IL, character of, ii. 371. 
Jourdan, M. Camille, conspiracy 
against, iu- 276. 279. 

Julian the apostate, ii. 86, 

Jury, the, on the bishops’ case, ii. 
292. 304. 

“ Jus naturae” and “Jus gentium,” 
their import very different as used 
, by the Roman lawyers and in mo- 
i dern times, i. 348, n. 

Justice and expediency, iii. 103. 


K. 

liatis, most probable etymology of 
the term, i. 21. 

Kant, review of his philosophical 
system, i. 272 ; philosophy of, ii. 
542. 
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Kaumtz, character of, ii. 359 
Keith, executed m Scotland, ii 112 
Keith, Sir Robert M , and Queen of 
Denmark, n 409 

Ken, bishop of Bath, intercession of, 
n 15 , loyalty of, 29 , m bishops’ 
petition, 271) See Bishops 
Kendal, Captain, declines to vote, n 
45, n 

Kent, Holy Maid of, proceedings and 
execution ol, 1 482 
Kent, hai 1, reversal of attainder of, 
u 407 

Kettlewell, Rev Mr,, character of, 
ii 169, n 

Keyserling, character of, u 346 
kiffin, Mr , dissenter, u 36 , account 
of, 190 

Kirke, Col , outrages of, n 15 19 , 
his “ Iambs,” lb , sells pardons, 17 , 
James II sanctions his atrocities, 
17 , promoted at Whitehall, 19 n, 
to be a Mahometan, 92 , Maiy and 
Diana, 19 n 

Klopstock, poetry of, u 536 
Kluber on international law , in 440 n 
Knowledge, human, practicability of 
forming an exhaustive analysis oi, 
l 8 , early inquiries into the first 
principles of, 19 , value ot super- 
ficial, m 59 


L. 


Labouring classes, interests of, ui 
218 

La Fayette, M de, character of, in 
197 

Lally, M , secedes to Commons, in. 
26. n 66 . 

Lamb, Sir F., and Don Miguel, m 
501 

L’Ambigu paper, account of, m 239 
279 

Lamego, Cortes of, il 438 

Lammenais, the Abbe, notice of his 
“ Treatise on Religious Indiffer- 
ence,” l 307 

Landed and commercial interest, ill 
67 


Langley, Sir Robert, on bishops’ jurj, 
ii 304 

Languige, ordinary, inadequacy of 
the terms composing it for the pur- 
poses of philosophy, i I , the almost 
imperceptible differences which 
mark the various stages of, 439 

Las Casas, i 152, notice of his death, 
291. 

Lauderdale’s authority m Scotland, 


Law, criminal, reformation of, in 
359 n. See Punishment, capital 
Law, Hooker’s sublime description 
of, i, 351. 


Law, international, in. 440 n. See 
Libel 

Law, martial, when tolerated, in. 
406 , m case of rebels, 408 ; law Of 
England and Holland on, 412 
“ Law ot Honour,” strictures on Dr. 

Pale> ’s chapter concerning, i 187. 
‘‘Law of Nature,” remarks on tfie, 
i 350 

Law of Nature and Nations, a Dis- 
course on the, l 345—392 , what is 
comprehended in the science, 347 ; 
no Greek or Roman treatise ex- 
isting on the law of nations, 353 , 
general plan of the author, 397 
Laws, civil and criminal, principles 
of, i 384, 385 , Lord Holt’s view of 
the connexion of the Roman and 
English codes ot, 386 n , use of, 
in. 35 , good, how made, 206 ; 
penal, and public feeling, 380. 
Lawyers, the, and James II , ii 196. 
Leczmskl,S , king of Poland, ii 341, 
Legislator, new route tor, ill 58. 
Legislature, competence of a, iii 32 n, 
obligations of the, 56, English, 
122,, on declaring war and peace, 
127. See Government 
Leibnitz, extract from his philosophi- 
cal works, on the agreement of man- 
kind in the “rule of life,” l 13 , 

remarkable contrast between the 
character of his writings and of his 
mind, 103, his definition of the 
terms “right” and “justice,” 104, 
remarks on his doctrine of disinte- 
rested affection, 105 , on his defini- 
tion of “wisdom,” 

Lenthall, speaker of the House of 
Commons, his answer to Charles 1., 
i 439 

Leopold I , banishment of the Pro- 
testant clergy by, i 571 
L’Estrange, Roger, a noted writer, h, 
91 

Letters, the channel of communica- 
tion between ethical science and 
general feeling, i. 45 
Lettres de cachet, in 16 
“ Leviathan” of Hobbes, extract from, 
on the immutability and eternity 
of the laws of nature, i 62 
Lev burn, priest, at St James’s, u« 90. 
Libel and History, m 247 , law of, 
248—250 , effects of punishment of, 
249 , crime of, 254 

Liberty and necessity, the question of, 
not known to the ancient school- 
men, i 46 , the doctrines of, may 
be rendered less perplexing, by con- 
sidering the relation of conscience 
to the will, 27b. 

Liberty, the primary object of all 
government, i. 376, “perpetual edict 
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for the maintenance of, in Holland ,*' 1 
518 ; its repeal, 350. ] 

Liberty of conscience, see Conscience, j 
Vane ; and aristocracies, i*i. 31 .,117, i 
». ; political and civil, 100, «. • 
definition of, a»H. 

Lisle, Mr., a judge of Charles I., ii. 

, 23 < 

Lisle, Mrs. Alicia, trial of, it. 20; her 
defence, ib , ; Iter jury overawed 
by Jeffreys, 22 ; condemned to he 
burnt, in. ; Intercessions for her, 
2S ; beheaded, ib. 

Literature and chivalry, iii. 02; and 
French revolution, 01. 

Littleton. his treatise on English law,; 

i. 401. ; 

Lloyd, Bishop, acts against James 
If., li. 2?3; bravery of, 270. See 
Bishops. Scene on leaving King’s 
Bench, 202. ! 

Lobb, Rev. Mr., tool of James II. ii. 
19»; the “Jacobite Independent,” 
2S7. 


Locke, remarks upon his pUUosnphi- 

, cal system, i. 1(51 ; the style of his 
writings contrasted with that of 
Adam Smith, 309 ; considerations 
on his philosophical genius, 320. 
344; notices of his early life, 326; 
his political writings, 328; his ge- 
neral principles of government, 
328; observations on bis ‘‘Essay 
on the Understanding,” 331 ; his 
doctrine of “ ideas,” 334 ; of “ prac- 
tical principles,” 338; contrariety 
between his philosophical writings 
and those of Hobbes, 342, 343; 
great practical value of his “ Essay,” 
343 ; birthplace of, ii. 27 ; refuses 
pardon, 188 ; character of, iii. 141. 

Lockhart, Sir George, sentj to James 
II., it. 113. 

Lollards, persecution of the, under 
Henry VIII., 1. 445. 

Lombardy, belonging to Austria, iii. 
329. 

London, monks swarming in, ii. 228 ; 
in universal suffrage. Hi. 221 ; re- 
lative population of, 368. 

Lords, behaviour on James’s speech, 

ii. 49 ; number of, 51. ra; averse to 
James’s policy, 52 ; state of House 

^ of, 218/ 

Lorn, Lord, papist, ii. 233. 

Louis XIV., his conquests in Hol- 
land, i. 562; in the Netherlands, 
568 ; corruption of public men in 
his reign, 574; his power over 
James II., ii. 4 ; policy of, in Eng 
land, 52; persecutes Protestants, 
93—100 ; character of, 97. 240 ; his 
design on Ireland, 141 ; the “ French 
tyrant,” 232; a Jesuit, 256. »; 
reign of, iii. 11. 284 despotism of, 
20 . 


Louis XV., France under, iii. 20- 
23. 

Louis XVI., ministers of. Hi. 13. a. t 
incapacity of, 21 ; menacing speech 
of, 21 ; fall of his power, 26; 
flicht of, ay • titles and power of, 
1:1; execution of, 196 ; memory 
! of, 26 f,. J 

Louis XVII!,, short reign of, Ul. 

; ibi. 

Lo wilier, Sir John, Whig, ii. 43. 
Loyola, founder of the Jesuits, ii. 
3Mb 

Lucretius, i. 6. 

Luther, moral effects of his proceed- 
ings against the power of Rome, 

i. 34 ; a Nominalist, 48 ; Bible of, 

ii. 536 ; character of, 513. 
Lutherans, excesses of the, i. 450 ; 

attributed, by Sir Thomas More, 
to the doctrine of predestination, 
451, 

Lutwych, Judge, and Test Act, ii. 
63. 

Luxembourg, Due de, president of 
nobility, iii. 27. 

Lyons, mas-mere at, iii. 277, 
Lyttlctnn, Mr., on criminal commit- 
| tee, iii, 3G3. 


M. 


Macdonald, Sir A., on capital punish- 
ment, iii, 380. 

Machlavel, Nicholas, pursuits of, 
ii. 477 ; his great work, 478 1 his 
powerful genius, 479 ; disappointed 
hopes of, 481 ; intellect of, iii. 54, 
Mackenzie, Sir George, account or, 

ii. 119. 122; persecutor of Pro- 
testants, 324; character of, Hi, 
142. 

Madalinski, gallantry of Poles under, 

11. m 

Maimon, Moses Ben, a teacher of 
philosophy in the middle age, 

Maintenon, Madame de, and Fene- 
lon, i. 99 ; and Louis XIV., it 97. 
Majesty of the people. Hi. 214. 
Mulebranche, examination into his 
theory of morals, i. 108. 
Malesherbes, M., character of, ill. 

12 . 

Malthus, Mr., on corn supply, iii. 
187. 

Manchester, Earl, ambassador to 
France, iii. 44G. n. 

Marat, character of, iii. 256. 296. 
Marcus Brutus, a disciple of Plato, 

Maret, agent of French government, 

iii. 173. 

Maria, Donna, succession of, ii. 433^ 
438. 444 ; exile of, iii. 497.; acknow- 
1 ledged by England, 498 ; affianced 
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to Don Miguel, 300 ; proclaimed at 
Terceira, 320 

Marriage and property, great import- 
ance of the institutions oi, on the 
general state ot society , l 37 i 
Must ltles, popularity,, of Mirabeau 
at, m. Ill 

Martial Law See Law 
Massena, and his title, m 101 
Massey (papist), dean of Christ 
Church, li 150 

Mathematical forms and terms, pre- 
valent use of, m the eighteenth 
century, i 81 , their inapplicability 
to moral questions, 81 
Maurice, Prince, ibility of, in 442 
Maury, Abbe, on church propeity, 
m 42 n 

Maynard, Serjeant, speech by, i 44 , 
character of, ui 144 , m l evolution, 
144 

Mazarin, Madame failures of, n GO 
Members ol Parliament, qualifica- 
tions of, in 205, 200 See Com- 
mons, House of 
Merlin, character of, m 256 
Metaphysic rights, in 102 
Metaphysics, origin of the use of the 
term, 1 7 , great uncertainty ol its 
meaning as used by different na- 
tions, 7 , use of, 38 
Metternuh, Prince, conference with 
Dun Miguel, m 505—507 
Mew, Bishop, turncoat, u 29 
Mexico, extent of state of, ill 462 
Middleton, Earl secretary of state, 
li 45 60 , prolane jest of, 92, friend 
of Rochester, 104 

Miguel, Don, against the constitution, 
ii 423 , against his father, 424 , in- 
eligible, 433„ situation of, 43G 445 , 
bad character of, ui 497 5 17 , pre- 
tended claim to Portuguese ci own, 
498 , affianced to Donna Maria, 
500, perjuries of, 503 511, lieu- 
tenant of Portugal, 504 , and Prince 
Mettermch, 505 507 , afraid ol 
England, 507, detained at Vi- 
enna, 507—510, lands at Lisbon, 
511, assumes title of king, 513, 
inhumanity of, 524 
Military democracies, in 129 ; in 
France, 191 

Milton, Judge Christopher, n 63 
Milton, John, last days of, n 91 , 
histories of, 493 495, descendants 
of, 498—500 , his “ Paradise Lost,” 
in 140 

Mind, early inquiries into the nature 
of i 19 

Miomandre, M., ■Queen’s sentinel, 
lii 88 

Mirabeau, Count de, popularity of, 
in 19 , on priesthood, 44, n , de- 
clamation against, 87 , scheme of^ 


88 • accusations against, 90 , on 
suffrage, 107 

Misprision, crime of, in 418 
Missionary Society, the London, m 
Mi . Smith’s case, ui 389 
Moll nos, revival of the maxims of 
the ancient Mystics, by, l 100, his 
imprisonment, 100 
Molyneux, lord lieutenant, n 210. 
Moiyneux, Mr , his work burned, hi 
m 141 

Monastic institutions, value of, m 
75 , inutility of, 77 
Monks as landholders, ill 77 
Monmouth," Duke ol, confession of, 
u 11 , judicial proceedings after 
defeat of, 19—40, Presbyterians 
engaged with, 21 , scene at Taun- 
ton, 37 

Montague, Judge, with Teffreys, n 
20, n , and 1 est Act, 03 
Montesquieu, his undistfnguishfng 
adoption of the narratives oi mo- 
dern travellers condemned, l 364, 
merits and defects of his “Spirit 
of Laws,” 364, 365 , on European 
armies, m. 29 , on restricting the 
pi ess, 199 

Montlort, Simon de, first reformer, 
ui 546 

Montmorcncies in National Assem- 
bly, 60 

Montrose, Marquis, verses by, iii 
243 

Moial and physical sciences, con- 
siderations on, l 10 , great import- 
ance of distinguishing them, 10 
Moral evil, extravagant doctrine of 
Ockham concerning, i 286 
Moral facult'es and social affections, 
conti oversies concerning, i 71, 
abused extension of the term “ rea- 
son ” to the, 89. 

Moral faculty, the, its unity, i, >172 
“Moral sense,” X)r Paley’s defini- 
tion of, examined, i 15, doctrine 
concerning, maintained by Dugald 
Stewart, 223, 

“ Moral sentiments, theory of,” i. 14 
Moral forces m politics, in 57 
Morality and religion, their mutual 
relation, l 97. 

Morality in action, criterion of, l 14 , 
foundation of, m 102 , maxatns of, 

1 03 I 

“Morals, Inquiry concerning the 
Principles ot,” remarks on Mr 
Hume s, i 142 

Moray, Earl, papist, ii, 114, proceed- 
ings ot, 122 

Mordaunt, Lord See Peterborough. 
More, Sir Thomas Life of,n 393, 
circumstances of his early years, 
395, his proceedings at college, 
39S, his friendship with Erasmps 
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400 ; his poetry, 401 ; his studies 
for the law, 403 ; his lectures on 
law and morals, 404 ; his predilec- 
tion for the monastic life, 405: his 
marriage with JanaColt, 406 ; death 
of his first wife, and second mas- 
riage, 407.; routine of his domestic 
life, 408 ; extent of his professional 
practice, 410 ; n attire of his legal 
office in the city of London, 4 1 2. *nd 
n . ; his faculty of public speaking, 
ib . ; he falls under the royal dis- 
pleasure, ib . ; becomes one of the 
earliest parliamentary champions 
of liberty, *114 ; the first writer of 
English history in its present lan- 
guage, 415; remarks on his prose 
style, 410; on his “History of 
Richard III.,’* 410; his Latin epi- 
grams, 417; his “Utopia,” 419; 
his arguments against a commu- 
nity of goods, 421 ; difference of his 
temperament from that of Eras- 
mus, 428 ; his entrance on public 
life, tb.i is made aprivy councillor, 
429 ; his favour with the king, i’5.; 
his suspicion of the king’s sincerity, 
431 ; he is knighted, and raised to 
the office of treasurer of the exche- 
quer, 432; his repeated missions, 
ai'd weight in the council, 432 —434 ; 
honourable part taken by him in 
in parliament held at Westminster in 
1523, 434 ; his speech addressed 
to the king, 435 ; his remarkable 
answer to Cardinal Wolsey, 438; 
his pecuniary independence of the 
king, 441 ; his appointment to the 
chancellorship of the duchy of Lan- j 
caster, 442 ; his part against the , 
Lutherans, 444 ; extent of his re- 
sponsibility for the measures taken 
against the Lollards, ib . ; his vindi- 
cation of himself, 446 ; arguments in 
favour of the humanity of his cha- 
racter, 448 ; his estimate of the 
moral tendency of the doctrine of 
predestination, 451 '.visits thecourt 
at Woodstock, on his return from 
Carabray, 453 ; characteristic letter 
from, to his wife, ib . ; he is ap- 
pointed lord chancellor, 455 ; 
amount of chancery business in his 
time, 458 ; nature of the duties of 
chancellor at that period widely 
different from those of the pre- 
sent, 460 ; particulars of his instal- 
ment, 461 ; address of the Duke of 
Norfolk to the people on the oc- 
casion, ib. ; Sir Thomas More’s 
reoly, 463 ; anecdote illustrative of 
his filial piety, 466 ; his mode of 
administering the business of his 
court, 467 ; his inflexible inte- 
grity, 468; his embarrassing si- 


tuation during the proceedings in 
the case of Henry’s divorce, 473 • 
his prudence, 474, ; conversations 
with Mr. Roper, his son-in-law, 
475; his resignation of; the Great 
Seal, 477 ; impoverished state of 
his fortune, ib. ; consults with his 
family as to future domestic ar- 
rangements, 479 ; his impending 
dangers, 48f‘ ; bis conduct in the 
matter of Elizabeth Barton, the 
holy maid of Kent, 481 ; further at- 
tempts to bring him over to the 
king’s wishes, 483 ; violence of the 
k?ng on their failure, 484; act of 
1533-4, relating to the king’s mar- 
riage, 486 ; More is summoned to 
appear before the commissioners at 
Lambeth, 480 : particulars of the 
examination. 487 ; his committal to 
the Tower, 488 ; interview with his 
wife, 489 ; visit of his daughter, 
Margaret Roper, 490 ; further at- 
tempts of the lords commissioners, 
491 ; difficulties of reconciling the 
destruction of More with the prin- 
ciples oflaw, 491 ; further examined 
by Cranmer and others, 493; cir- 
cumstances of his trial at West- 
minster, 493 ; his further examina- 
tion in the Tower, 496 ; his exe- 
cution. 499 ; vindication of his 
cheerful demeanour from the 
charge of levity, 499 ; his posterity, 
500 ; effect of bis death upon the 
Catholic states of Europe, 501 ; 
general summary of his character, 
502; some particulars concerning 
him from the records of the Privy 
Council, and of the city of Lon- 
don, 504—507. 

Morgarten, Swiss bravery at, iji. 293. 

Morley, Dr., part taken by him rela- 
tive to the claim of Bishop Gauden, 
i. 514, 515 ; advice to James II., 
168. 

Mourner, M., pamphlets of, iii. 87 ; 
and Mr. Burke, 120. 

Mulgruve, Karl, character of, it 87. 
92. n ; profane jest of, 92 ; lord 
chamberlain, 198. 

Municipalities, French, iii. 109—111. 

Munster, treaty of, iii. 442. 

Muntcr, Dr,, and Struonsee, ii. 403. 

Murders, disguised, iii. 84. 

Mystics, the, their origin and causes, 
l. 44. 

N. 

Nagle, Sir Richard, papist, it 138. 

Names, nature of edict of, ii. 94, 95 ; 
edict of, revoked, 101. 

Napoleon and the Poles, ii. 389. 
and his nobility, iii. 190; his 
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new dynasty, 200 ; and the En- 
glish journalists, 230 n , acces- 
sion of, 201 , European combi- 
nation against, 245 

Nassau, the house of, its prominent 
position at the dawn of modern his- 
tory, l 544 

National Assembly See Assembly 

Necker, M , recall and character of, 
m 17, 18 , decline of, 21 , banish- 
ment of, 27 

Negatives of French kings, m 118 
See Veto, 

Netherlands, revolt of, from Spam, m 
441, 

Neutrality, definition of strict, in 
502 

Newark borough, franchise in, m 
534 536. 502 

Newspapers, effects of increase of, m 
288 

Newton, Isaac, delegate from Cam- 
bridge, u 153 

Newtonian h> pothfsis, the differences 
of Hartley and Condillac concern- 
ing, i 161 n 

Nimeguen, peace of, its results, n 
56o 

Noddles m National Assembly, m 
06 

Nobilitv, French, part secede to Com- 
mons, in 26, de% otpd to King, 
37 See Nobles Distinction ol, 
38, 39, of Prance and England, 
209 , Napoleon’s, H») , English 
opulence ol, 190 ; French, number 
of, 209 n 

Nobles, I* rench, proceedings of order 
Of, in 24 Sec Orders And order 
of nobility, distinction between, 


Noel, agent of French government, 
ii 173 

Nominalists and Realists, contro- 
versy between, l 47 , the Nominal- 
ists a free thinking sect, 48 , ex- 
piration of the scholastic doctrine, 
50 

Non resistance, doctrine of, u 168 
Norfo k, Duke ot, Ins address to the 
people on the instalment of St 
T homas More as lord high chan- 
cellor of England, l 461 
North, Roger, tool of James II , n 
35 


North, Lord, policy of, ii 408 
Norway annexed to Sweden, m 343 
Notables See Assembly. 
Nottingham, Lord, offended, ii 44 , 
against James II , 239, opinion of, 
)r 243, in Revolution, 1683, ni 144 
Nottingham, Lord Chancellor, suits 
in^Chancery, i 459 
Nye, Rev Philip, n 190 


O 

Obedience, doctrine of passive, ii. 
323-334 

Ockh,im, William of, extravagance 
of his doctrines, i 42 , founder of 
the sect of Nominalists, 42 , his 
do trine concerning the human 
mind, 47 , on election and reproba- 
ti m, 286, on th<* distinction ’of 
right and wrong, 286 
Odtschilchi, Cardinal, account of, 
u 262 

Oliva, treatv of, u 347 
Oliven/a ceded to Spam, ii 418 
Opinions, influence of, upon human 
attions,i 30, splendid instance ol, 
m the Roman p itriciute, 30 
Oporto, executions a , in 521. 
Orange, house of, and Hohand, lii. 
128 

Orange, Prince of, birth and pros- 
pects of, l 547 , measures with re- 
lerence to him in connexion with 
the “ Porprtual Edict lor the main- 
tenance ot liberty,” 548 , tepeal of 
the edict, 550 , the prince appointed 
stadtholder, and the olhee made 
hereditary to his descendants, 550 ; 
his character and government, 551, 
552 , instances ot his magnanimity, 
559, 560 , difficulty of his situation, 
500, his march lo the attack of 
Charleroi, 364 , his conquests and 
their consequences, 564 critical 
situation of affairs, 573 , his rela- 
tions with England, 575 , his con- 
ducv with reierence to the Bill of 
Exclusion, and the Kje House 
Plot, 57G , his r-newed efforts on 
the death of Charles II , to enlist 
the aid of England m the European 
cause, 577 , his position, ii* 4, 
boast of James II to, 31 85, mar- 
riage with Princess Mary, 44 , and 
Judge Street, 65, n , Protestants 
favour, 78 , hated by James 41 , 90 ; 
secret correspondents ot, 122 190, 
n , 232, n , 253, n , 287 309 , Tyr- 
counel against, 131 142, Scotch 
lords against, 143 , advice of, 243 , 
and the English bishops, 288 , and 
English Revolution, 336, elected 
kmg of England, m 134 146, 
character of, 180 , rise and progress 
of 286 , assassinated, 442 
Orange, Princess, intercedes for her 
preceptor, n 76, designs against, 
104 , a determined Protestant, 159 
Orders (ranks), definition of, m. 34 
question on union of Jthe, 21, bs2 
34, Louis XVI submits to union 
of’ the, 27, contrast of the, 36 
Sie Nobles 

Orleans, Duchess of, ii. 534 
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Orleans, M m pamphlets of, ili. 88j ac- 
cusations against, 90. 

Ormonde, Duke, friend of Rochester, 
ii. 104; in Ireland, 124. 131 ; to be 
assassinated, 125; a governor of 
Charter House, 148 ; chancellor of 
Oxford, 318, 

Ottomans. See Turks. 

Oxford, Karl, married to Diana 
Kirke, ii. 19. 

Oxford University, attacked by 
James II., ii. 149—160. 


P. 

Paley, IDr., strictures on his defini- 
tion of the term “moral sense.” 

i. 15 ; did not derive his system from 
Hume, 182; remarks on the con- 
stitution of his mind, and the style 
of his writings, i&.j consideration 
of his general account of virtue, 
184; his system of ethics examined, 
186, &c.; his political opinions, 189 ; 
his laxity as a moralist, fit., oh ca- 
pital punishment, 378. 

Palmella, Count, President of Portu- 
gal, ii. 423. Hi. 

Pamphlets. See Halifax, Orleans, 
Revolutionary Tracts. 

Paper, invention of, i. 37. 

Papists, speeches in parliament 
against, ii. 44 ; incapacity of, 45 ; 
their policy, 57 ; in favour under 
James II., 72; judges in Ireland, 
134; in office, 137. 210 ; state of. in 
England, 214; for Wood, 240, 
divisions amongst English, 250. 

Paris, blockade and revolt of, ili. 
27. 85 ; populace attack Versailles, 
89 ; character of , populace of, 192. 
194; treaty of, 320. 336. 

Parker, bishop of Oxford, buffoon, 

ii. ( 90. 156; at Magdalen College, 
157; account of, 234. 

Parliament, of James II., how com- 
posed, ii. 3. 205, 206; adverse to 
tyranny, 43; speeches against Po- 
pery, &c., 44 ; defeats* ministers of 
James II., 45 ; prorogued, 51 ; See 
Scotland; Commons, house of. 
Effects of dissolution of, 203, 204 ; 
of Paris, use of, iii. 15; banished, 16; 
resists lettres de cachet, ib. 

Parliaments, French, character of, 

iii. 51. 64 ; control of, 153 ; progress 
of their influence, i. 439. 

Parma, Prince of, in Netherlands!' 
iii. 442. 

Patronage, church, ii. 472, 473. 

Paul, Czar, character of, ii. 387. 

Peachell, vice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, ii. 153. 

Pedro, Don, in Brazil, ii. 423—428; 


emperor of Brazil and heir of For. 
tugal, 4*8, 429 ; portion of, on fe- 
ther s death, 431, 432. 437 ; alleged 
disqualification of, 437; question of 
his rights. 441 442; abdicates for 
his daughter, iii. 560— o03; poliev 

Of, 518. 9 

Peel, Sir Robert, on Catholic eman- 
cipation; iii. 506. 

Peerage Bill, rejection of, iii. 122. n. 

Peers, use of, ii. 221. 

Pelham, Mr., on criminal committee, 
iii. 363. 

Peltier, Jean, account and sentence 
of, iii. 239, ;24(>; publications of 
254, 250. 

Pemberton, Chief Justice, ii. 292. 297, 

Penn, William, Quaker, at burning 
of Mrs. Gaunt, ii. 35 ; culpable 
conduct of, 37 ; on imprisonment, 
177 ; account of, 188, 189. 281 ; his 
advice to James II., 217. 241. 

Pennsylvania, vote by ballot in, iii. 
237. 

Perception and emotion, true doc- 
trine concerning, i. 86. 

Perceval, Hon. Spencer, attorney- 
general, iii. 239, 7i. 

Perfection, pursuit of, iii. 57, 

Peripatetics, their doctrine concern- 
ing happiness, i, 24. 

Perth, Earl, proceedings of, ii. 110; 
in Scotcli parliament, XI5. 

Peru, state of, iii. 463. 

Peterborough, Earl, against standing 
army, ii. 50. 

Peters, Hugh, memorials of, iii. 148. 

Potion, Mr., on suffrage, iii. 107. 

Petition of right, ii, 54; to parlia- 
ment, nature of a, iii. 43-1. 

Petre, Father, guide of James II., ii, 
38. 82. 136 ; to be archbishop of 
York, 151 ; of privy council, 228 ; 
to be secretary of state, 250 ; high 
in favour, 253, 254. 

Petre family, ii. 151. 

Philip II, aims at universal do- 
minion, iii. 281. 

Philips, John and Edward, account; 
of, ii, 495. 

Philo, his endeavour to reconcile the 
Platonic philosophy with the Mo- 
saic law, 1. 34. 

Philosophers, ancient, and printing, 
hi. 61 ; influence of, on French 
Revolution, 68. 

Philosophy, consideration of the dis- 
advantages under which it labours 
irom the vague use of ordinary 
*• 1 ? Progress of, iii. 60; 
and infidelity of French leaders. 


Phrenology, fatal objections to dhe 
science of, i. 231. n. 

Physical and Moral Sciences, conse- 
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derations on, i 10, great im- 
portance of distinguishing them, 10 
Pickering’s American Vocabulary, 
m 237 n 

Pilgrim’s Progress, popularity of, n 
1 81 

Pitt, Mr , elevation of, in 153 , on 
penal laws, 381 , on reform, 530 , 
policy of, 57 1 

Pitts, Thomas See Tutchrn 
Place, M de le, on Trench Revolu- 
tion, in 187 

Ilato, observations on the charactei 
of his writings, l 20—25 , his ob 
servations on the treatment of 
slaves, 23, n , considered as the 
fountain of ancient morals, 24 
Plot, Gunpowder, James II and, ii 
200 See Popish, Rye House. 
Poachers, increase of, m 369 
Poetry, progress of, in England, n 
504—506 , subjects for, 508 
Poland, account of, n 337, situation 
of, 340, succession to crown of, 340, 
341, constitution of, 342 , guarantee 
ot Russia to, 345, Russia tyran- 
nises over, 346, cause of destruc- 
tion of, 352, first proposal of dis- 
membering, 356 , Catharine’s share 
m partition ot, 257 military system 
of, 367 , pusillanimity of king of, 
380 , second partition of, 385 , final 
partition of, 388, foreign factions 
in, m 128 , policy of England m 
case of, 291. ' 

Poles, their language and customs, 
u 338, “liberum veto” of the, 342 , 
duped by Russia, 348 , resist the 
Russians, 349, barbarous treatment 
of the, 349 , capture Cracow, 363, 
resist the partition, 366 , virtuous 
conduct of diet of the, 372 377 , 
resist, under Kosciusko, &c , 385, 
386 , Napoleon’s promise to the, 
389 

Policy, maxims of, colonial, m 480 
“ Political economy,” the modern use 
of the term liable to misconcep- 
tion, i, 8 

Political Tract, model of a, in 193 , 
economy, 561 567 , innovations, 

when necessary, un 55 , science of 
Europe, 59 , and civil liberty, 100 I 
n , principles, 103 

Politics, bearing of, ui. 58 ; moral 
forces in, 59 , maxims in, 103 , how 
reduced to science, 567, 

Polle\ten, state prosecutor, ii 33 
287 291. 

Poniatowski, S , king of Poland, n 
343,344 

Poor Laws, nursery of crime, in i 
363. | 

Pope, the power of, in relation to the 
Church, i 43 288 , his jurisdiction 
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renounced by the kingdom of Eng- 
land, 473 See Innocent XI His 
nuncio to England— see D’Adda, 
and French Revolution, iii 168 
Pope, poetry of, n 512 
Popish plot communicated to Com- 
mons, ii, 45 

Portsmouth, Duchess, supports Earl 
Sunderland, n 6 , on Lord Rus- 
sell’s death, 11, n\ present to, 111 
Portsmouth fortified, ii 239. 
Portugal, relations of, n 416, , al- 
liance with England, 417 , at war, 
from its situation, 419 , dependent 
on Spam, 419, king of, at Brazil, 
420 , revolution m, 421 , charter 
of, 423, 424 , cedes Brazil to Don 
Pedro, 427 See John VI , Pedro, 
Brazil Cortes of Lamego, 438, 
439 , revolts from Spam, in 444 , 
recognised by England and Spam, 
444 , relation of, to England, 496 , 
usurped by Don Miguel, 497 , pro- 
ceeding m 1820—1826, 499-501 , 
Absolutists and Constitutionalists 
in, 501 , proceedings in 1827, 504 
Posidonius, i 32 
Potemkin, character of, n 370 
Pototki, apostate Pole, ii 379 384 
Powell, Judge, and Test Act, n 
65 , on the bishops, 294 
Powis, Lord, privy councillor, n 
78 , to be lieutenant of Ireland, 
136 

Powis, Sir Thomas, attorney-gene- 
ral, u 233. 

“ Practical principles,” strictures on 
Mr Locke’s doctrine concerning, 
i 338 

Piactical reason and theoretical rea- 
son, separate provinces of, i 272 
Practice and theory, m, 59 «, 

Praga, assault of, ii. 387. 

Precedents, in Test Act, n. 67. 
Predestination, considerations tjpon 
the doctrine of, in connexion with 
the, human will, i. 294. 

Prerogative, royal, ii 123 240 
Pi esbytenans engaged with Mon- 
mouth, ii 21 ? James II perse- 
cutes, 113, 116 , account or the, 
182. 

Pi ascription, right of, in church pro- 
perty, in 46 

Press, freedom of the, in England, 
ui 244, 245 , control of the, 246 
253 , English, m case of Poland, 
* 289 , a means of popular influence, 
289, 

Preston, Lord, secretary of state, ii 
43 269 

Pri< e, Richard, observations and 
strictures on his philosophical 
writings and docti ines, i 158 
Price, Dr , and Revolution Societj , 

Q 
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m , on Hanover succession, 
1 >J, 134 , arguments of, 144. 
Prideaux Mr , rigour against, m 

135 it 38 

Priesthood See Clergy, 

Priestley, Dr„ his house demolished, 
in 170 

Primi, the Abbate, his “ History of 
the Dutch War,” l 5 >8 
Printing, invention of i 37 , use of, 
ni 00 , and philosophers, 01 
Pnsoners, cruelty to, aftei defeat of 
Monmouth, u 14 25 , distribution 
of, 30 

Prisons and Gaols, committee on, tu 
i<>0, -*01, their effect on crime, J70 
‘ Pi iv ill ge,” meaning ot, in Homan 
juuspuidenee, l 180 
Pi ivy and Cabinet Councils, u 5 
Property and marriage, great im- 
portance ot the institutions of, 
upon the interests of society, i 
372 , pi ivate and public, in 44, 45 
dtstmgui'died from trust, 543 , and 
political privileges, 543 , influence 
of, 548 

Protestant, clergy, persecution and 
banishment ot, by the Emperor 
Leopold I,i 571 , establishment, 
Earl Kochestei for,u 8, betrayed, 
74, Tories, policy of, 57, taith, 
hrm ui England, 0*, persecuted in 
Frame, 03 101, collogt s in I* ranee, 
JO , children ensnared, 90 
Protestants, mode of punishing m 
1 ranee, n 98, m Inland, 138 
Prussia See I rederic II Its rela- 
tion to h urope, m 354 
Puffendotff, merits and defects of his 
attempt to restore natural law to 
its piopcr position, i 359 , his doc- 
trn eot “moral entities,” 361 
Punishment, capital, in India, m 
304 308, on abolition of, n 443 
111 307 , LorclHardvncke on, 111 364 
Lords Camden and Mansfield on, 
364, right of inflicting, 366 See 
Crime, Felonies, Fielding, Gibbs 
Grant, Macdonald Lord Rosslyn 
against. 374 , three classes of crime 
subject to, 374 , m frauds, &c , 375 , 
Dr Paley on, 378 ; effect ot abro- 
gating, in felonies, 379 , substitute 
for, in felonies, 380 , Basil Mon- 
tagu on, 381 7*. , London petition 
against, 383, Quakers* petition 
against, 384 

Puritans, imprisoned, 11 176, ac- 
count of the 182 475 n 
Putney, case of curate of, ii 147. 
Pyrenees, no longer, 111 168 
Pjrrho, extravagant scepticism at- 
tributed to him, 1 306 


Quakers, account of the, u 195 
190 , encomium on the. 111 3gi 

, 212-l?lV f ° r i!< < t0rS> rutur ® o{> * 

Q l)(‘niark At? C,lthanne ’ Ell *abeth, 
Queen of James H (Mary d’Este) 
account of, ii 57-61. her gross 
ignorance and superstition, 57 
jealousy of, 5D , hornhed, 81 , as- 
cendancy over him, 10 > , bribed by 
* oo«° nn< " i \ P r *Wnncv of, 225 
«■», effects of, 
211 , delivered ol a son, 310, sup- 
posititious •* 311— 315 ’ 1 

Queen of I ranee, her chamber 
broken into’ 111 88 
Que ensberrv, Dukes c piseopalmn, 11 
12o’ dccline °f» H3, dowuiail of, 


’ 5 a 1 0m ; cooperation of, fl 347 
> Radzivil, v r i n c ts account of, n 315 

1 ^*4' i 0 ZaU> * 5anis * 1 Minister, ii 394 

R min, M , character of, h 31 5 
1 Realists ami Nominalists, thecontro- 
. Z2, >0twpen ’ u 47 ’ th(l scholastic 

rnoZm < "“ ,lres w,th *“• d,a - 
' emancipation of, f, 39 , its 

influence on the will indirect, 87, 
*>» , improper application of the 
ties% re48cm ’ to the m °ral facul- 

Recopnitmn (of independence), 

1 meaning of the term, m 438 ' 

; landf.1, M3 fenteS -° f S " itZer - 
, (Parliamentary), partial and 

effectual, 111 53, 54 , enemies to, 169 , 
S, P,tt pn. 530 See Boroughs! 

1 Bill, principle of the, 530 , simul- 
; ™”? f 0U8 and Progressive, 534, si- 

multaneous necessitj of, 537 , agi. 

' 0 bbe S rv f °J fi i 540 ’ and corporation 

robbery, 45i arguments against, 

5!?L , oli C0 ul , lat0 D’ Measure, 549 , 
niggardly, evils of, 549— 551 

111 l64 tlon * conse< i ounces of the, 

Ke /°™ er »i ,?‘ r Thomas “<>«'« «- 

450 U f t lP excess «s of the, 1. 
R m U 84 6S ’ French » proceedings of, 
Regulators of corporations, ii 206. 
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Regulus, his case considered in illus- 
tration of the doctrine of disinte- 
rested affection, i 107 
Held, Dr , his notice of “ inquiry into 
the Human Wind,” 1 216, his 
philosophy taught at Paris, 217 
Religion, its relation to morality, 
according to Lord Shaftesbury, 
i 97 

Religious liberty, the principles of, 


feet of, 150 , admirers and wishers 
of, 158 159 , French, effects ol the, 
1G1 — IGt 168 272 , permanence of 
the, 162 , denounced m pulpits, 
PS9, vs effects on French people, 
186— , on agriculture, 188 , 
peasants aveise to, 192, lesion 
from, 202 , progress of the, 260 , 
reason ot combinition against, 
347 , error m gov ernment, 351 


first disclosed to the world by the Revolutionary pamphlets, French, m. 
independent divines, l 32b 20 

Renwick, Cameroman preacher, exe- Ricardo, Mr , culogium on, ill 435 


cuted, h 322 

Repnur, character of, u 346— -349. 
Representation, object of popular, 
in. 204 — 208 ; composition ot, 205, 
and landed proprietors 207 , li de- 


Uich, Sir Robin, solicitor-general 
under Henry VIII, his unprin- 
cipled attempt to entrap Sir Tho- 
mas More, l 492 , More’s exposure 
ot him on his trial, 495 


pending on numbers, 219. SeeSuf. Richard the Third, notice of Sir 
trage, Uuahfic.it on Value of, 2d) Thomas More’s history of, i 415 
22b, Mi box, on best, 226 ot Richelieu, Cardinal, discourages 


Ireland ami Scotland after the 
union, 542, principle of, aC5, vir- 
tual, case of, 567 

Representatives, proportion of, lii 
108 153 

Republicans, bias against,, in 43 , m 
France, in 205 

Resistance, doctrine of non-, n 325— 
313. 

Responsibility, legal and moral, of 
adviseis ot the crown, their re- 
spot tive limits defined, u 443, of 
kings, 137 118 , 149 

Review See Edinburgh 

Revolt Set War. 

Revolution, good effects of the, li 
41 

Revolution, French, Mr Burke’s 
speech against the, ih 3, 4 , his in- 
sinuations against the favourers of 
the, 6 , an equivocal term, tb , 


Protestants, u. 95 , arrogance of, 
in. 62 

Richeheus in National Assembly, lii 

66 . 

Right and v, rong, universality of the 
principle ot, i 11 , Dr. Cudworth’s 
doctnne concerning, 79, Dr 
Samuel Clarke’s, 85, conscience 
the seat of their perception, 173 , a 
perception of right and wrong 
must have preceded revealed re- 
ligion, 185 , dangerous opinion of 
Scotus concerning, 285 

Right, see Petition of. To free- 
dom, m 138 , petition of, on mar- 
tial law, 407 

Rights, ofman, lit 97— 102,metaphv- 
sic, 102, natural, 101, trom expe- 
diency, 103 , general, 104 , bill of, 
on frequent parliaments, 568 

Ripon, Dean of. See Cartwright 


French, meaning of the, 9 , cause Robertson, Dr , writings of, u 467. 
of the, 11 , effect ot union of orders Robespierre, character of, m 256, 
on,23—25, soldiery joins the, 28 — failure of, 261 , reign ot, 295 , of 

30 See States Geneial And Eng- trial of king, 296 
lis>h, conti asted, 33, its effects on Rochefoucault, M., on finance, m 
the Church, 42-47 , fruits of, 54 , 72 , „ 

French, ultimate fate of, 62 , a, with- Rochefoucaults in National Assem- 
out leaders, 63 , French, influ- bly, m 66 ^ , 

ence of philosophers on, 68, Rochelle treacherously abandoned, n 
atheistical? 68, state of finance 96. ^ , , 

m, 72, factious and general, 79, Rochester, Earl, his station and cha- 
French, evils of the, 80, English, racter, n» 8, his idea of business, 

price of the, 8i, French exagge- 8; indecency of, 13, his pulley, 

ration of evils of, 82, effect on 59, 60, on the decline, 61, m 

commerce, 83 , lives lost m, 84 , Compton’s case, *77 , averse to po- 

effect of, on provinces, 86 , first pery, 102, 103 ; his fiends, 104, 

excesses of the, 86, 87 ; use of the conference to convert, lOi , re- 
king to, 89 ; crisis ot the, 91 , moved and pensioned, 108 


R.UJK tO, i liiiois me, •>* , .MV. vw. — r ,1 

French, and literature, 94 , union Rogers’ poems, n 512 , poetical 
of provinces in. Ill , societies, Mr rank, 520 

Burke on, 132 , 1688, effects of, 133 , Rohan, Prince de, sagacity of, ii 363, 
conference in the, 143-147, society 364 » 

and monarchy, 149 , American, ef- Roman Patriciate, the, a striking 
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instance of the influence of opinion 
on human conduct, 1 30. 

Rome, proceedings of the court of, 
in the case of Henry the Eighth’s 
divorce, 1 . 471 , divisions m see of, 
xi.53 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, character of, 
m 308 , and Mr Wilberforce, 377 
Roper, his account of bn Thomas 
More’s domestic life, i 40ft , con- 
versations with bir Thomas on the 
state of religion and the Kingdom, 
475 

Ross, Bishop, prosecuted, ii 120 
Rosslyn, Earl See Weddcrburne 
Rousseau, his influence on French 
Revolution, 08 , Mr. Hume, on, 
99 n 

“ Rule of life,” the, inquiry into the 
cause of the general agreement ot 
men concerning, i 14 , some of the 
early Romans distinguished by a 
desire to discover a solid founda- 
tion for, 31 , remarks on Hartley’s 
theory concerning, 17G 
Rules of conduct, general coincidence 
of all ages and nations on the sub- 
ject of, l 12 , Mr Hume s tlicoiy, 
ib , prosecution of the inquiry, 
whence arises this* agreement as to 
the u rule of life 14, extra* t trom 
Hartley’s “ Observations on Man,” 
13 n 

Rumbold, Richard, quartered, u 36 
Rumsey, Col , perjury of, n 34 
Rupert’s bequest to his mistress, u 
139 

Russell, Lord, uncompromising, n 
11 , perjury at trial of, 34 , oi un 
spotted virtue, ib 

Russia, uncivilised state of, u 4 in- 
terferes with Poland, 342, tyran- 
nises over Poland, 346—348 See 
Catharine Has ho word for 
“ honour,” 349 
Russians, origin of the, n 411 
Ryder, Sir Dudley, on criminal com- 
mittee, in 363 365 
Rye-houseTlot, n 34 233 
Ryswick, peace of, ui 287 
Rzewuski,, apostate Pole, ii. 379 384 

S 

Sacrilege, an indefinite term, m 47 
Sailors, the, ridicule the monks, u 
318 

St John, Lady, intercedes for Mrs 
Lisle, u 23 

St Nicholas Island, use of, 34 
St Pierre, Abb§, scheme of, in 178 
Salderu, character of, ii 346 
Salisbury, Lord, papist, u 306 
Sancroft, primate, wavering conduct 
of, ii. 76 , recommends Jeffreys’s 


brother, 78 , defends the church, 
273 

Sardinia, king of, occupies Genoa, 
lii 321 , possessions oi, 337. 
Sarmatian rate, u 33S, slaves, 411 
Satire, remarks on, l 33 n 
Savile, Sir George Set Halifax 
Savoy, marriage of Duke of, m 136, 
house of, guardians of Alps, 337. 
Sawyer, attorn* v -general, n 213 291 
; Saxony , Elector of, and Roland, n 
310 

Scarsdalc, Lord, dismissed, Ii 209 
Scepticism, universal, the absurdity 
ol, demonstrated, t 110, milfchiev- 
ous consequences ot, HI 
Sceptics, their baneful mfluence on 
philosophy, l 34 , extravagant! no- 
tions attributed to some ot them, 
307 

Scheldt, opening of the, m 173 
Schiller’s v orks, u 5,h 539. 
Scholastic ethics, reti ospect, of, l 36 
Scholastic philosophy, its ongm 
trated,i 39,40 

Schoolmen, the, their character de- 
fined, i 39, general excellence of 
their ethu al system, is 
Schools, Stoical and Epicurean, rise 
of the, i 19 

Sciences, the, difficulties in the way 
of forming a new nomenclature of, 
i 9 , instanced m the case oi Lord 
Bacon, 9, importance of distin- 
guishing between physical and 
moral, 10 

Scotch, the, their passion for dia- 
lectical subtilties, i 129 character 
given of them bv Servetus, 129 n. 
Scotland, power of James II m, n 
3 , persecution m, 109— 112, laws 
of, against Papists, 112, Parlia- 
ment of, opened, ill, debates in, 
114—121, adjourned, 121, pro- 
clamation by James in, 167 , state 
oi, under James II , 322 , tenure 
oi lands m, 46 

Scottish nobles, reply to the Pope, 
in 163 n r 

Scotus, inquiry into the place of his 
birth, l 41 n . , his acquiescence in 
the Augustmian doctrine, 284 
Scrofula, royal cure of, u 201 
Sebastiam, Colonel, publication of, 
lii 256 

Sebastiam, Don, son of Don Pedro, 
ii. 433 

Sedgemoor battle, cruelties after, « 
14—16 

Sedley, Catherine ( Countess Dorch- 
ester), account of, n 58 61 , leader 
of the Protestant party, 58 61 ; 
loses her lover, James II , 61 , 
return of, 102 , reason of her dis- 
missal , 102 n. 
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Selden, his opinion of the equity of 
the Court ot Chancery, 1 160 
Seif-mterest and Self-Love, observa- 
tions concerning, i 314, 

Self-love, erroneousness of the gene- 
ral notion of its being the most 
powerful of human motives, i 88 , 
remarks upon, 146 168 
“Sense of justice,” what consti- 
tutes it, i 170 

Septennial Act, account of the, m 
570 

Sepulveda, advocate of the Spimsh 
colonists, l 52 , notices of, 2'H 
Seton, Judge, removed, n 119 
Settlement Act, for Ireland, n 130 
159 

Settlement Act, arraigned, ill 135 
Seymour, Sir Edward, favours Tames 
II , li 43 , and fellows of Magda- 
len College, 159 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, singular fortune 
of his “ Characteristics,” l 91 , 
noticed of his early life, 91 , gene- 
ral observations on the character 
of his writings, 91, strictures on 
his system of morals, 94 , for reli- 
gious freedom, n 54 164 
Sharpe, dean of Norwich, against 
poperv, li 75 

Shaw, Mr , chairman of Lloyds, ni 
435 

Sheridan and Tyrconnel, u 137. n , 
139 , Mr , as a speaker, 461 
Ship-money as a precedent, n 67. 
Shorter, Sir John, mayor of London, 
u 200, 

Siberia, dread of, li 348 
Sidney, Algernon, trial of, in 148, 
lines by, 157 n , manuscript evi 
dence against, 402 , reversal of at 
tamder against, 402, death of, u 
II, Lady Dorothy, Waller’s Sa- 
chanssa, 6 , Henry, and Prince ot 
Orange, 310 

Sierakowski, Count, opposes the 
Russians, u 387 

Sieyes, M., on religious liberty, m 
71 n 

Skelton, ambassador at Pans, li 
252 

Slave trade, African, first condemned 
by Dominic Soto, i. 52 
Slavery, on abolition of, 7 n 
Smith, Dr. Adam, effects produced 
by his M Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Na- 
tions,” i. 149 , observations on his 
philosophical theory, 151 , first to 
draw the attention of philosophers 
to the workings of “ sympathy,” 
153 , defects ot bis theory, 154 
his style contrasted, with that of 
Locke, 309 , , , 

Smith, Dr. Adam, writings of, ii , 


469 . opinion of Necker and Lord 
Auckland, m 387 n 
Smith Rev John account of in 395. 
n See Austin, Rev Mr , Evidence 
against, m 395 414 , illegal 

condemnation of, 399 412 , his 
journal, 401 403, prej udices against, 
409, vindication of 416 419, im- 
prisonment and death, 429. 431 
Smith, Sir Sidney, in Syria, m 257 
Smugglers, increase of, u 340 
Sobieski, John, king of Poland, n 
340 , his son a prisoner, 341 
Social affections, Brown's theory of 
the, l. 243 

Society, interests of, hi 123. 
Socrates, i 20—23, and n , definition 
of happiness, according to his doc- 
trine, 24 

Soldiers, their relation to rest of na- 
tion, m 29 , suffrage of 131. 
Somers, John, to be M P , n 208 , 
defends the bishops, 288 , purity of, 
ill 63 144 

Somerset, Duke, reply to James II., 
u 198 199 

Somersetshire, state of, after Mon- 
mouth’s defeat u 25 
Soto, Dominic, confessor of Charles, 
notice of his Treatise on Justice 
and Law, l 51 , part taken by him 
on behalf of the natives of Africa 
and America, against the Spaniards, 
52, the African slave-trade first 
condemned by him, 52 
Southampton, Lord, on liberty, ii 
173 

Southwold Bay, battle of, i 563 n 
Spam, cultivation of speculative the- 
ology by, m the middle age, i. 51 ; 
feeble condition of, u 4 , and 
French Revolution, w 167 , revolt 
of Netherlands from, 441, 444, of 
Portugal from, 444 , endeavouis to 
retain, her colonies, 453 ; state of, 
465 

Spanish America, see America 
Strength m America, ni 461 
Spencer, Robert See Sunderland 
Spinoza, his agreement with Hobbes 
in first principles, i 64 n , , his 
doctrine concerning the will, b7. 
Spirit, use of public, in 254. 

Sprat, bishop of Rochester, in Comp- 
ton’s case, u 76, papist intercourse 
of, 90 n , on ecclesiastical commis- 
sion, 159. , . 

Stael, Madame de, as a writer See 
Allemagne 

Star Chamber, nature of the, ii 73 
State corruption, in 129, trials, na- 
ture of, 153 .. 

States, safety of great and small, in 
246, 249, sovereign, meaning of, 

| <« States General,” assumption of the 
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name by the Seven United Pro- Compton's case, 77; and Tyrconnet, 
vinces, i. 543 ; French, iii. 14 ; 13(5, 137; his means of ruling the 

convocated, 20 ; on union of the king, 137; bribed bv Tyrconnel. 
orders, 21, 27; decisive measures, 139; on Church of England, 171; 

of the, 23.28. See Assembly, Na- on dissolution of parliament, 295; 

tional. bribed by France, 249. 254 ; decline 

Statesmen by trade, iii. 56 ; requi- of, 2.54 ; and the bishops’ petition, 
sites of, 205. 275; becomes moderate, 281; apos- 

Statute Book, English, iii. 155. tatises, 309. 

Stuart, Dugald, notices of his early Supremacy, Scotch Act of, ii. 119. 
life, i. 213 ; influence of his lectures Suwarrmv, cruelty of, ii. 387. 
on his.pupils, 214 ; notice of Francis Sweden, foreign factions in, iii. 128, 
Horner, his favourite pupil, 214, Swift, pamphlets of, iii. 68 ; irony of, 
n. ; observations on the style of 258 ; on discretion, 414. 
his writings, 2*20, &c. ; his philo- Switzerland, anil French Revolution, 
sophical theory, 221 , &c. ; his doc- iii. 168 ; invasion of, 292. 
trine concerning the moral sense. Sympathy, Adam Smith the first to 
224 ; notice of his “ Philosophical draw the attention of philosophers 
Essays,” and other works, 227. to the operation of, i. 153. 

Stoics, the, i. 25 ; our information 
concerning the most celebrated 
among them very scanty, 28 ; mo- T 

dification of their doctrines accord- 
ing to the fluctuation of events, 

29 ; their doctrine as [put into the Talbot. See Tyrcounol. 
mouth of Cato by Cicero, 115. n. “Tale of a Tub,” probable origin 
Stolk, favourite of Charles VII., ii. of the phrase, i. . f ;05. 

394. Talent, latent, iii. 65. 

StrafTord, Earl, in Ireland, ii. 128. Talleyrand and his title, iii. 199. 

Street, Judge, and Test Act, ii. 05- Tallien, employment of, iii. 195. 

Struensee, Dr., origin of, ii. 393 ; a Target, M., ami suffrage, iii. 107. 
cabinet minister and earl, 394 ; Targowitz, confederation of, ii. 379, 
character of, 396 ; policy and vices 380. 

of, 39G, 397 ; abolishes the torture, Taunton, convictions at, ii. 26: 
399 ; conspiracy against, 399 ; im- scene at, 37 ; extortions from wo- 
prisoned, 399 ; beheaded, 401 ; de- men of, 37. 
fence of, 401. et seq. Taylor, Dr. Jeremy, his [doctrine of 

Stuart, Sir Charles, Portuguese am- virtue, i. 97. n. 

bassador, ii. 427. Temple, Sir William, his negotia- 

Stuart, General, accusation against, tions with Holland, i. 552. 576. n. ; 

iii. 256. character of, i. 6. 

Sublapsarian and Supralapsarian sys- Temple, Sir Richard, Whig, i. 652 ; 
terns, consideration of, in con- speech by, ii. 46. 
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